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14 LALLA. 

Sball thy beauty win these honors — 
Shalt thou yet be named and known 

" The harem's light, the monarch's idol, 
Mistress of his heart and throne?'' 

Ah ! beauteous being ! happier, surely. 
If some lowlier love is thine ; 

Safe from strife, and wrath, and envy, 
Thou shalt find love's breath divine. 

Youth, passion, freedom, sunshine, roses. 
Are not these, of wealth, enough ? 

The prouder paths of life's brief journey. 
Oil with thorns and briars are rough ! 
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THE CHAMPION. 



BT MBS. CHARLES OOBE. 



Since he has got the jewel that I loved, 
ril not deny him anything I have. 

MEACnxNY OF Vbnios. 

THERE was not a fairer face than that of the Lady 
Mildred Stanley to be seen beneath the jewelled 
coife and embroidered veils gracing the high festivals of 
the court of Westminster, in those days of tranquillity, 
which, on the accession of the seventh Henry, marked 
the extinction of the feuds of the two Eoses. A close 
family connection with the newly-created Earl of Derby, 
husband of the Lady Margaret Beaufort and step-father 
to the reigning sovereign, had procured for the beautiful 
Mildred a place in the household of her majesty ; and 
although the impoverished condition of the British nobles 
bore testimony to the fatal prolongation of the wars of 
York and Lancaster, and forbade those luxurious indul- 
gences and regal splendors which enlivened the suc- 
ceeding reign, still, even in the dullest of courts, revels 
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gorgeous and polished festivities gracing the court of the 
youthful King of France; — she had no vocation for 
Christian martyrdoms^ — ^no ear for the metrical barbar- 
isms of monkish canticles. Her feelings were allured to 
more touching measures and more humane sympathies ; 
and although perhaps the instructions of the learned 
Lady Margaret availed in some degree to strengthen her 
mind and develop her character^ they had not the 
smallest tendency to harden her heart. She had learned 
indeed to despise the overweening anxiety which dis- 
tracted her young associates touching the fashioning of a 
new kirtle, or the adjustment of a new wimple; but 
there was a fund of natural tenderness concealed within 
.the depths of Lady Mildred Stanley's bosom, which 
irustrated all hope of rendering her either a prude or a 
devotee. 

Meanwhile the worthy Countess, who with all her wis- 
dom and erudition was as blind as a mole in the sub- 
lunary affairs of life, felt convinced that the learning and 
insensibility of her beautiful neophyte bore a most 
miraculous testimony to her own powers of perception ; 
and nothing could exceed her amazement when — having 
selected that fair summer morning which marked the 
completion of Lady Mildred's seventeenth year, and the 
awful stillness of her own Oriel chamber, to communicate 
to the royal ward that a contract had been signed and 
sealed by his majesty, bestowing her person and estates 
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in marriage on Sir Lionel Sudeley of Deerehurste, in re- 
ward for good and faithful service by him done and 
achieved upon the auspicious field of Bosworth — ^the 
intelligence was received with a burst of tears, such aa 
had never yet been bestowed by her pupil' upon the most 
doleM mischance of the most suffering saint of the 
calendar. But although this sudden vehemence of 
lamentation might appear unaccountable to the lofty and 
severe apprehensions of the rigid Countess, the world in 
general may be led to sympathize in Lady Mildred's de- 
spair, by an acknowledgment that the said serviceable 
statesman and warrior was in fact a gray-beard adherent 
of the Lancastrian cause ; and as ill-qualified to become 
the bridegroom of a blooming heiress, as if the orisons of 
her devout kinswoman had resuscitated St. Lawrence 
himself from his gridiron to undertake that honorable 
office. Vain were the representations of Lady Mildred, 
that she would willingly devote herself to the cloister, 
and her fortunes to the royal treasury, in preference to 
such a sacrifice. Her learned patroness affiected to re- 
gard, in this instance, the will of her son and sovereign 
as superior even to the interests of the state or the claims 
of the church, and passive obedience as the first of Chris- 
tian virtues. Nor did the eager appeal of the reluctant 
bride to the interference of the queen-consort prosper 
better. Elizabeth, who had found her personal abhor- 
rence utterly \}navailing against the early apportionment 
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of her own hand in marriage to her uncle Kichard — the 
crookback — the contemned of nature — the murderer of 
her infant brothers; and who, in her subsequent state 
alliance, had learned nothing from the arbitrary schooling 
of her royal partner but lessons of female subjection and 
humility, was astonished to discover the mere possibility 
of resistance to his will. But after admonishing her 
weeping maid of honor of the necessity of patience and 
resignation, and advising implicit obedience to King 
Henry's mandate, she managed to breathe a consolatory 
whisper in raising the suppliant from her knees, which at 
once sufficed to dry the bitter tears on the cheek of Lady 
Mildred Stanley. 

By what feminine instinct tie Queen had contrived to 
discover the excellent qualities concealed beneath the re- 
pellent exterior of Sir Lionel it is unnecessary to inquire. 
Suffice it that her commendations of his noble nature, 
his enlightened mind and generous character, were fully 
confirmed by the future experience of his wife ; and that 
from the hour in which she stood by his side at the high 
altar of Westminster, in the presence of the assembled 
court (the gloomy Henry himself deigning to bestow the 
hand of his ward upon his decrepit favorite, while his 
daughters, the future queens of France and Scotland, 
supported her train of cloth of gold during the ceremony) 
to that which beheld her bending in unaffected grief 
over his death-bed, Mildred found no occasion to regret 
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the selection of the King, the predilection of the Qaeen^ 
or her own submission to the royal decree. Sometimes^ 
indeed, in one of those idle caprices of woman's fancy 
which intervene in a life of luxury, and arise £rom the 
cloying gratification of every frivolous desire, she was 
tempted to repine at the preference evinced by Sir Lionel 
for his fair park and green woodlands on the Severn side ; 
marvelling that he should so seldom wish to exchange 
the goodly pastures of his huntingnseat at Deerehurste 
for the splendid pageantries of the court, and the gloomy 
towers of the Abbey of Tewkesbury for the light pinna- 
cles and fretted aisles of the aulic church of Westminster. 
Nay, more than once, when the wintry fogs of the Severn 
hung drearily over the battlements of Deerehurste Court 
and the Malvern Hills were tipped with snow, the lovely 
bride became sufficiently infected by these splenetic 
omens to fancy that her veteran lord was only averse to 
her participation in the pleasures of the court, inasmuch 
as he was apprehensive "her roving eye might be attracted 
by the graces of some younger knight, moving in the 
stately measures of the Favon, or reining in his charger 
amid the trumpet-stirred excitement of the tournament. 
But these fits of feminine contrariety were of rare occur- 
rence. Mildred, amid the even current of her uneventfol 
days, sailed calmly along the stream of time ; — ^pure in 
heart, contented in mind, — absorbed in the pursuits of 
womanly benevolence^ and womanly industry, — and expo- 
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riencing her first real affliclion in the loss of her aged 
lord; her considerate and cheerful companion^ her for- 
bearing and unfailing friend. 

Early in the days of her widowhood — those weary days 
which she passed in tears of self-recrimination^ wandering 
beneath the shade of the long avenues of hoary elms con- 
necting the park of Deerehurste with the shelving banks 
of the Severn — ^Lady Mildred had occasion to recognize 
the injustice of her former suspicions touching her 
husband's motives for alienating himself from a life of 
courtiership. The necessary perusal of his secret papers 
revealed to her in its true light the character of that 
sovereign from whose service he had gradually striven to 
estrange himself; and to expose the selfish rapacity of 
Henry, and that singular ingratitude and recklessness of 
heart; which shortly afterwards exhibited itself to the 
whole world in the condemnation of his faithful and 
valuable servant, — ^her own beloved kinsman, Sir William 
Stanley. But other thoughts and other feelings were 
mingled with the sorrowful self-accusations of the youthful 
widow. Sir Lionel had not only bequeathed to her sole 
inheritance his own family estates in addition to those of 
her ancestral house; his gorgeous plate and goodly hang- 
ings ; his armory and weaponing for the levy of one thou- 
sand horse ; his caskets of ruby, diamond, and other car- 
canets and jewels of woman's gear ; but had bestowed 
upon her, in his dying hour, certain parting counsels of 
very singular import. 
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" My Mildred," said he, bb with closed eyes, and a 
brow already moistened with the dews of death, he pressed 
her trembling hand tenderly between his own, "thou 
hast been to me the truest, and gentlest, and most sweetly 
submissive of wives, and the good saints forbid that I 
should selfishly seek to debar thee from bestowing on 
some worthier man the happiness thou hast so lavishly 
showered on my declining years. Many will seek thee, 
Mildred — ^many will aspire to thy hand : some for thy 
beauty, some for thy wealth's sake. But in thy second 
nuptials, my beloved, mate thee according to thine own 
age, thine own degree, and thine own inclining; for 
albeit thou hast scarcely yet overpassed the first blush of 
girlhood, thy heart is too pure and thy spirit too sage to 
lead thee to any choice which would dishonor my ashes 
in the grave." 

And the perfect sincerity of the good Sir Lionel in 
these admonitions was fully confirmed by the tenor of his 
testamentary dispositions. Lady Mildred was not only 
left in absolute control over her splendid dowry and its 
reversions, but was addressed in this solemn document 
with the same tender counsels and commendations which 
had been bestowed on her by her expiring lord in presence 
of his assembled vassals and nearest kinsmen. The latter 
indeed were few in number, — ^including only a Shropshire 
esquire of the same name, shrewdly suspected of having 
turned a covetous eye towards the fair park of Deerehurste ; 
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his cousin, Mathias Sudeley the gray-headed lay prior of 
the monastery of Tewkesbury ; and his distant kinsman, 
the young Lord Storford of the Holms. Of these worthies 
the second was selected, as much by the preference of 
the survivor as by the ancient friendship of the testator, 
to be the bosom-councillor of the youthful widow, who 
already declared her intention of taking up her rest for 
the remainder of her days in those secluded halls which 
had witnessed the happiness of her wedded life, — ^whose 
green pastures bordered upon those of the abbey-park, — 
and whence she could hourly behold the towers of that 
holy shrine, where masses would be offered throughout 
all succeeding ages for the blameless soul of her beloved 
Sir Lionel. 

Nor did time effect any visible change in the intentions 
and demeanor of the lovely widow. The good Brother 
Mathias — ^who made it his daily duty month after month 
succeeding his kinsman's dissolution, to turn the head of 
his pacing mule towards the avenue of Deerehurste, in 
order to render an account to the Lady Mildred of the 
progress effected in the stately tomb-house she had com- 
manded to be erected over the entrance of the Sudeley 
vault — could discover no alteration in the rigid folds of 
her wimple of widowhood, or the pale immobility of the 
fair brow it overshadowed. The dreary winter days re- 
tamed in due progress, and wrought no recurrence of 
her accustomed desire for a more cheerful and social 
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abode ; and tlie spring-tide came at lengthy gilding the 
spreading water-meadows on the Severn side with the 
varnished flowers of the celandine^ and still she sat at 
work in the midst of her maidens in the hall — scarcely 
deigning to lift her eyes from the vast tapestiy-frame in 
which she was weaving a foot-clotlh for the high altar of 
the abbey^ to be used in the more solemn festivals of the 
church. 

Bat this could not last. The lively impulses of twenty- 
two were still too vivid in the heart of the graceful and 
gracious Mildred to admit of the prolongation of her un- 
natural estrangement from the blameless pleasures of her 
common course of life; and scarcely did the berries of 
the mountain-ash wax red in the coppice, and the hazel- 
nut drop unshaken from its withered husky when the 
prickers of Deerehiirste Chase were seen once more in the 
woodlands, hetalding the palfreys of their lady and her 
female train; sometimes, with hawk on hand and grey- 
hound in leash, following the sylvan sports common in 
that rude century to the enjoyment of either sex| 
sometimes wending their way towards the castle of the 
Mythe — -where the good old Lord De Tracy and his 
ancient lady rejoiced to welcome the fair widow of their- 
departed contemporary, to regale her with legends of the 
Lancastrian wars, and scandalous tales of the wanton eoutt 
of Edward of York. In the stillness of the autumnal 
evenings, her gilded galley was seen floating along ifae 
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silent tides of the Seyern^ or ascendiDg the current towards 
its confluence witli the silver Avon; while the deer of the 
abbey park, startled amid the fern by the soft music of 
sackbuts and dulcimers breathing from the stern of the 
barge where sat the merry men of Sudeley, looked down, 
amazed by the unwonted pageant, from the acclivitous 
shore — ^whence many a gnarled oak stretched its rough 
arms towards the river. 

It was rumored, indeed, in the bower chamber of the 
Mythe Castle, as well as in many a bay-windowed re- 
treat of feminine gossipry, in the market-place of the 
adjacent borough of Tewkesbury when the evening mead- 
cup and saflron cakes assembled the hooded house-dames 
of the wealthier burgesses after the celebration of vespers, 
that more than once the young Lord Storford of the 
Holms had been seen loitering on his gray charger in the 
avenues of Deerehurste — ^that he had frequently joined the 
hunting-train of the Lady Mildred — ^and that on one 
occasion, when the awkwardness of the bargeman of the 
Bishop of Gloucester combined with the force of the 
current had brought the galley of Deerehurste into some 
sort of strait and peril, the young baron rushing from a 
thicket overhanging the stream, had plunged into the 
water, maugre his embroidered doublet and cloak, and 
reaching the barge and seizing the helm steered it with 
unexampled skill and intrepidity into a place of safety. 
There was not much, to be sure, to regale the palates of 
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the censorious in these and similar narrations; more espe- 
cially as it invariably appeared that the worthy lay-prior^ 
Brother Mathias, had been in every instance numbered 
among the party. 

Nevertheless it soon came to be a matter of vulgar 
report that the young baron of the Holms was a suitor, 
and a favored suitor, to the recluse of Deerehurste Court : 
nor was this interesting fact a subject of scandal to any. 
The tomb-house was fully completed, and Sir Lionel Sude- 
ley had slumbered in peace beneath its groined arches for 
two long years and two short days before the rumor so 
much as obtained circulation; while niy Lord Storford 
had already approved himself too staunch a knight, too 
honorable a gentleman, and too graceful a courtier, for 
much surprise to await the Lady Mildred's second choice, 
either in the prattling gossiphoodof the shire of Gloucester 
or the more solemn discussions of the antechambers of 
Westminster. But in their assertions that the nuptial 
day was fixed and the bridal bower chamber gamished| 
the tattling dames both of the court and the abbey- 
borough were wide of the mark. It was true that the 
ear of Mildred had been wondrously fascinated by the 
tender protestations of the young lord of the Holms ; and 
her eye partially inclined to dwell upon the fair propor- 
tions of one whom she had originally tendered as akin to 
him whose memory was dearest to her heart, but whom 
she now esteemed for virtues and endowments and 
accomplishments all his own. It was true that they had 
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Bat together (accompanied at a ceremonious distance by 
her maiden-train) to listen to the June nightingales in 
ihe loneliness of the abbey wood; that they had glided 
together, under the same prudential scrutiny, over the 
waters of the Severn illuminated by the full-orbed 
splendor of the harvest-moon. It was true that the 
young and impetuous baron had breathed the ardor of 
his passion both in prose and verse, to the accompani- 
ment of a tinkling gittem, assisted by the silent eloquence 
of a pair of large gray sentimental eyes, which had a gift 
of pleading potent beyond all the orations of Demosthenes. 
But it was also true that Mildred maintained a cruel 
reserve in her acknowledgment of a correspondent 
tenderness. Her dying husband's inference — "Many 
will seek thee, love ! some for thy beauty, some for thy 
Vfealih!s sake** — oftentimes appeared re-echoed in her 
ears ; and although she was incapable of attributing such 
base motives to the noble Banulph of the Holms, still the 
malicious whispers of the ancient baroness of the Mythe 
Castle who had a red-headed clodpole of a De Tracy 
nephew to commend to the favor of the beautiful widow 
of Deerehurste, inclined her to pause and pause ere she 
avowed the full measure of her regard for the youthftd 
kinsman of her deceased lord. 

It must be confessed that the Lady Mildred was by 
nature sufficiently tenacious of the rights and privileges 
of her sex; that she was born of the number of those 
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Who would be wooed, and not ansought be won ; 

and that the literary capabilities bestowed upon her by 
her original duenna^ the Lady Margaret, had been chiefly 
devoted since her marriage to the furtherance of her ac- 
quaintance with such bewildering romances of chivalry as 
tend to elevate her own sex above the fitting level, and 
to degrade mankind into its lowly and idolatrous servi- 
tors. And now the fantastic notions acquired by the 
lovely recluse from these poisoned sources of knowledge 
were only hastened into further mischief by the crafty in- 
tervention of the designing Lady De Tracy; who could 
devise no surer method of getting rid of Lord Banulph 
and his pretensions, than by persuading the fair mistress 
of Dcerehurste that it was her bounden duty to send 
forth her aspiring knight on some perilous emprise — ^that 
he might bear her colors triumphantly in the lists of 
foreign chivalry, and prove himself worthy of her hand 
by splintering a lance or pouring forth his best blood in 
her honor. With some natural shuddering of reluctance, 
Mildred was persuaded to express a similar opinion ; — and 
no sooner had she breathed it in the hearing of the fiery 
baron of the Holms than he claimed as a right her com- 
mands to that effect, — and swore that he would never 
again present himself at the portal of Dcerehurste Court, 
till he could lay at her feet some honorable trophy 
achieved in the assertion of her supremacy. 

1 B* 
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In justice to the Lady Mildred and her apparent ego- 
tism^ it should be remembered that the infatuations of 
chivalry were still predominant in Europe. Bayard, the 
" chevalier sans peur et sans reproche/' imparted at that 
epoch a species of false value to the rash quixotism of 
mere adventurers; while his sovereign, Charles VIII., 
already on the eve of his Italian expedition, calcxdated so 
largely on the influence of tourneys and armed shows on 
the mercurial spirit of his people, that he wisely preceded 
his declaration of war against Naples by the proclamation 
of a splendid tournament to be held in the city of Lyons, 
whither all the nobles of France and Brittany were now 
flocking to be spectators of or participators in the en- 
counter. Of these, among other especial bands or com- 
panies associated for the maintenance of knightly virtues, 
was the celebrated order of " La Dame Blanche d Vescu 
verty' — ^instituted at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century by the Marechal de Boucicaut and twelve other 
chevaliers, for the protection of the fair sex — whose in- 
juries they affected to redress, either singly or with the 
united force of the order, by the combat d toute outrance ; 
and as a preliminary to the royal passage of arms at Lyons, 
the knights of La Lame Blanche had already announced 
a pa>s d'arrifies in honor of their order, to be held in the 
Foret DesvoyahUy near the town of Pontoise. Thither, 
in obedience to the wayward fancies of his liege lady, the ' 
young Lord Storford immediately resolved to repair; and 
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the differences recently existing between King Henry 
and the French court; on occasion of the support yielded 
by Charles to the pretensions of the Flemish impostor, 
Perkin Warbeck, having fortunately terminated in pacific 
negotiations between the two countries, — ^within four days 
from the decisive interview between Eanulph and the 
lovely Mildred; the noble aspirant to her hand took sail 
from the port of Southampton for the coast of Normandy, 
while the gossips of the borough consoled themselves by 
pronouncing a severe sentence of reprobation on the arro- 
gance and hardness of heart of the fair widow of Deere- 
hurste. It was even whispered among them that the 
prudish Lady Sudeley, contrary to all chivalrous usage, 
had refused to her devoted knight a bracelet of rubies 
which she commonly wore round her left arm, and which 
on bended knee he had humbly besought of her as a 
love-token, or emprise d* amour , to aflGix to his hereditary 
crest. 

Perhaps it might be with a view of escaping the un- 
courteous glances of these indignant dames whenever she 
pursued her ordinary devotions at the abbey, or perhaps 
that the misgivings of her own bosom imparted an unna- 
tural restlessness to her frame ) but certain it is that on 
the very day of the baron's departure from the valley of 
the Severn, the widow of Sir Lionel, who for six long 
years had adventured no journey beyond the morning's 
pacing of her favorite palfrey, set off in a, litter from 
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Deerehurste Court; attended by sumpter mules, and 
mounted men-at-arms to the number of three hundred — 
billmen, and bowmen, and esquires of the household. To 
the still further surprise of the good burgesses and their 
housedames, and the cunning lady of the Mythe Castle, 
Brother Mathias himself obtained a dispensation from his 
superior to ride forth in her company; while the direc- 
tion taken by the cortege towards the city of Oxenforde 
led to a surmise that their ultimate destination, for some 
unexplained purpose, was nothing less than the august 
court of King Henry ! 

It was in the merry month of May, just as the haw- 
thorn bushes of the abbey park were beginning to hang 
out their milk-white ensigns, and the mavis and merle to 
pour their gushing melodies from amid the tender green 
of its beechen woods, that the Lady Mildred and her train 
issued in goodly array from the portal of Deerehurste 
Court : — ^but the pale rose was budding in the hedgerows, 
and the tall foxglove starting up with its purple bells 
among the red cliffs of the Mythe, when, after an absence 
of many weeks, the merry men of Sudeley in their dou- 
blets of tawny and silver were once more seen heralding 
her homeward return by way of the little village of 
Chiltenham. It was observed that there was haste in 
their movements, and the dust of much travel on their 
accoutrements : but their faces wore a smile of merriment 
rather than the heaviness of lassitude; and even Brother 
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Mathias, as he ambled onwards beside the closed litter 
without so much as pausing at the gate of the monastery^ 
seemed touched by some inward sentiment of joyful tri- 
umph; which ever and anon expanded into a comely grin 
on his full-orbed visage. ^ 

Far different was the plight, and very opposite the 
expression of countenance, of a toil-worn knight who, 
towards eventide on the same day, was seen pricking 
furiously along the avenues of Deerehurste; attended 
only by two esquires armed with but little show of splen- 
dour; and wearing their vizors half closed, rather to dis- 
guise the sinister expression of their countenances than 
from any apprehension of violence in so peaceable a dis- 
trict. But for a rich carcanet of golden filigree, and the 
owch of tourmaline and pearls which habitually fastened 
the eagle's feathers into his velvet bonnet, not even the 
gossips of Tewkesbury would have recognized in this 
travel-stained knight — ^the gay and gallant Baron Stor- 
ford of the Holms. 

Notwithstanding her hurried journey and recent arrival. 
Lady Mildred was seated demurely and in her usual 
guise beside her tapestry-frame, when Lord Storford 
strode across the vast hall and stood beside her; forbear- 
ing, either in defiance or profound pre-occupation of mind 
to uncover his head in her presence. It was in that very 
chamber, with all its warlike garniture of hauberk and spear 
and shield, she had bidden him farewell ; and, strange to 
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tell, although in their parting hour the hrow of Mildred 
had worn its utmost pride of womanly dignity, and 
that of the young baron the tender humility of a 
lover, his was now the air of scornful self-assumption, 
and hers the tremulous anxiety bespeaking a devoted 
heart. And yet there was something of female archness 
combined with the tenderness of her smile ; for at inter- 
vals she passed her lily-white hand over her brows, as if 
to conceal some irrepressible demonstration of mirth ; or 
it might be that the evening sunbeams, which quivered 
importunately on the opposite wall, dazzled her eyes as 
she strove to fix them upon her work. 

" Thou art welcome home, Sir Ranulph," she said at 
length, finding that he refrained from his usual courteous 
greeting. " I fear me the colors of Mildred of Deere- 
hurste have brought little credit to thy lance, since I 
discover no token of victory appended to thy crest or 
shield V* 

It was more than a minute before Lord Storford could 
recover his breath to reply to this bold challenge ; and 
he seemed to grind his teeth for very rage when at 
last he answered, " It matters little, proud lady, what 
honor or what dishonor I may have won in the lists of 
Fontoise. I seek thy dwelling but for a brief space — 
for a harsh and hatefril purpose ; I come to cast at thy 
feet one worthless trophy I have earned — ^to bend one 
parting look on thy false smile, — and then — and then — 
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depart for ever from thy presence V* And as he spoke 
he snatched from the bosom of his vest the fatal bracelet 
of rubieS; and threw it into the lap of the Lady Mildred I 

''My own lost jewel!'* she exclaimed^ a£fecting to ex- 
amine it carelessly before she clasped it on her arm ; 
"truly I had scarcely missed, the bauble: and yet it 
must have wandered widC; that thou shouldst find it worn 
in triumph in a listed tourney of France ?" 

" In no knightly tournament did .1 win yonder loath- 
some evidence of thy shame/' persisted the indignant 
baron. " Worthless as my heart's blood may appear in 
thine eyes, I would not peril its meanest drop in so vile 
a cause. It was to uphold the spotless name of the 
fairest lady of England that I sought the encounter of 
the knights of the green shield, — not to advocate the wan- 
tonness of a castaway/' 

" By our good Lady of Tewkesbury, these opprobrious 
terms must be answered for I" exclaimed the fair widow, 
rising from her broidery-frame in real or assumed dis- 
pleasure. '' A lone woman am I, it is true, — and now 
alas I championless ; yet shall not my fkir fame be as- 
persed at the captious prompting of thy petulance." 

'' Then let thy beardless minion look to it 1" cried 
Lord Storford in a concentrated voice ; " thi/ minion, 
lady, — who, meeting me in the mere errantry of an ac- 
customed journey ere I had ridden a day 'through the 
pastures of Normandy, challenged me in thy name with 
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bold defiance ; and boasted of thy tender weakness ; ex- 
hibited like a vain braggart, yonder token of thy frailty; 
and laughed me to scorn that — ^but God forgive me that 
the mere recital should move me thus V' interrupted the 
young baron, stamping with his foot till the rowel of his 
golden spur rang on the pavement of the hall. " Despite 
his gallant train and vaunting demeanour, I tore the trophy 
from his crest ; ay ; — aad left him low in the dust on the 
hillside of Montivilliers." 

" Alas ! poor youth !" faltered Mildred, affecting to 
cover her brow with her hand. 

" And now, lady, fare thee well/' resumed the indig- 
nant baron. " Farewell, Mildred ! — ^thou, whom I would 
have gladly died to preserve from the merest scathe of 
limb, or taint of fame ; — thou^ over whose fiture life I 
would have watched with the patient friendship of a 
brother, the impassioned tenderness of a husband; — thou, 
for whom I would have bled on the field, or drudged in all 
the sordid privations of domestic want ; — thou, for whose 
welfare I would have supplicated Heaven with the im- 
portunity of a bigot, even while I loved thee with — ^but 
wherefore do I speak of this V* he exclaimed, passing the 
sleeve of his velvet doublet over his forehead. " The 
time is past when such feelings availed either to thee or 
me ; and henceforward, I swear by the shrine of ^' 

f^ Breathe no rash oaths V hastily interposed the lady. 
'^ Shall the boasting of a nameless stripling prevail against 
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my own disculpation ? — wilt thou not believe me, Ba- 
nulph ? — ^wilt thou not — ^wilt thou not — ^wilt thou not ?" 
she persisted, laying her fair hand at intervals, half 
sportively, half imploringly on his shoulder ; and with the 
other attempting to seize his own, which involuntarily 
withdrew itself from her grasp. " Nay, then, since thou 
art so harsh and sceptic, behold in the rash Lady of 
Deerehurste the braggart youth who, in tenderness for 
thy life which vain ambition had incited into danger, did 
intercept thee in the fields of Normandy; — behold the 
scarf of cramoisie which in thy compassion thou didst 
bind around my wounded arm as I lay coward-like and 
writhing on the greensward ; — and if even this should fail 
in evidence of my wayward stratagem, behold, dear Ra- 
nulph ! behold the cicatrice of a certain wound pricked 
by a certain dagger in that fierce struggle, wherein my 
closely-visored helm was despoiled by thy prowess of its 
bracelet of rubies." 

And as she faltered these last words in tearful emotion, 
the Lady Mildred vouchsafed to bare to the elbow an arm 
of ivory whiteness, on which appeared the disfigurement 
of a recent scar. ^^ I had not thought," she whispered, as 
her lover sank low on his knees at her feet, " that I 
should ever experience such deadly injury at the hands 
of sp true, — so dearly loved a friend V — 

How many times Lord Eanulph was permitted to press 
his lips to that unexampled seal of mutual affection, it 
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might be difficult to determine. But neither the mali- 
cious lady of the Mythe, nor even the prying gossips of 
Tewkesbury, had a word to urge against the beautiful 
Mildred's condescension ; for Brother Mathias, in guerdon 
for the perils and vexations he had encountered in the 
recent voyage undertaken at the suggestion of her femi- 
nine caprices^ insisted on uniting his brave kinsman and 
the fiiir widows: of Deerehurste within four-and-twenty 
hours of their arrival at the Court. 

At break of day, the bells of the abbey rang merrily 
for the celebration of the Lady Mildred's second nuptials ; 
and it was observed that while the dainty attire with 
which she graced the auspicious ceremony was marred 
in its effect by the addition of a torn and faded scarf of 
cramoisie and gold, a bracelet of rubies replaced the 
aigrette of tourmaline which previously adorned the velvet 
bonnet of the bridegroom. 
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WEEP not, weep not; that in the spring 
We have to make a grave ; 
The flowers will grow, the birds will sing, 

The early roses wave ; 
And make the sod we're spreading fair, 

For her who sleeps below ; 
We might not bear to lay her there, 
In winter frost and snow. 

We never hoped to keep her long. 

When but a fairy child. 
With dancing step, and birdlike song. 

And eyes that only smiled ; 
A something shadowy and frail 

Was even in her mirth ; 
She looked a flower that one rough gale 

Would bear away from earth. 
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There was too clear and blue a light 

Within her radiant eyes, 
They were too beautiful, too bright, 

Too like their native skies : 
Too changeable the rose which shed 

Its color on her face, 
Now burning with a passionate red, 

Now with just one faint trace. 

She was too thoughtful for her years, 

Its shell the spirit wore ) 
And when she smiled away our fears, 

We only feared the more. 
The crimson deepened on her cheek. 

Her blue eyes shone more clear. 
And every day she grew more weak, 

And every hour more dear. 

Her childhood was a happy time. 

The loving and beloved; 
Yon sky which was her native clime 

Hath but its own removed. 
This earth was not for one, to whom 

Nothing of earth was given ; 
'Twas but a resting-place, her tomb. 

Between the world and heaven. 
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AN AirrO-BIOaRAPHIOAL MEMOnt. 

EVERY reader of common sagacity will readily per- 
ceive at oDce how the following auto-biography 
was communicated; and therefore I will not; as is too 
much the fashion among authors by profession^ trouble 
them with unnecessaiy explanation. Suffice it to say^ 
that the authenticity of the narrative is unquestionable ; 
for I had it out of the individual's own mouth; and I 
have not altered one syllable. Sceptical persons might 
doubt the existence of those precocious talents which 
enabled Baby at the early age of twenty-four hours to 
deliver the painful relation of all its experience and 
sufferings in this world ; but when it is recollected that 
the human mind often exhibits wonderftd phenomena 
amid the bright glances which precede death; it will be 
acknowledged that the present memoir is the result of 
one of these half mundane; half celestial illuminations of 
the spirit. 

« My first perception of lifC;" said Bahy^ " or at least 
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the first particular which I consider it fitting to record — 
for I am not like a German biographer, who would go 
farther back, to the very beginning of things — was my 
being handed from the rough grasp of a man into the 
arms of a filthy old woman. I cannot describe to you 
the disgust I felt at the hag. Her countenance was most 
forbidding, her eyes inflamed, her nose reddened towards 
the point, and her breath abominably infected with the 
odors of a transparent fluid called gin. I did not know 
on inhaling the scent of this ofifensive compound what it 
was; but the wretch was determined that I should not 
long remain in ignorance of its efliects either in a gaseous 
or a liquid form. It was evident firom my entrance into 
the world that this monster entertained a design against 
my life } and though I resisted with all the energy of a 
free-born and independent infant, the contest was too un- 
equal, and I finally sunk beneath her machinations and 
those of my other cruel persecutors. 

'^The moment I perceived that her intentions were 
&tal, I set up a squall which you might have heard, in 
the stillness of the night, quite across the square ; but it 
was utterly disregarded, or rather made the subject of 
mockery. ' There's a stout boy,' cried the demon, ' Fll 
warrant ye, that will expand the bones of his head for 
him.' My poor head indeed was the immediate object 
of attack ; for taking another gulph of gin from a glass, 
and spouting some of the fiery fluid into her hand, she 
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instantly deluged my skull with it^ and rubbed with all 
her might. Oh, the dreadful torture which I endured I 
The burning substance penetrated through the fontanelle^ 
or mole of the head, to my very brain, and scorched it 
into agony. I writhed and screamed in vain ; and, the 
paroxysm of madness over, uttered a low and piteous 
moaning which might have melted the heart of a fiend. 
But mercy was never meant for me. Conscious of my 
inherent rights and dignity as a BriUsh man child, and 
resolved to support both at the expense of my fortune 
and existence, oppression and tyranny were soon leagued 
against me, and I was crushed by the foul combination. 

"Not yet a quarter of an hour old, the barbarous 
usage I had undergone was but a prelude to the whole 
iniquitous course which was systematically pursued 
against me by all but one being, who from her affection 
to me was exposed to almost equally relentless persecu- 
tion. My poor mamma, she alone showed any sympathy 
for Baby ; but she was too powerless to afford me effi- 
cient succor in aid of my own brave exertions. 

"Finding that the application of the gin, though it 
turned my brain, did not absolutely destroy me, the old 
woman, whom they called Nurse (Curse would have been 
a juster title), endeavored to kill me in another way. 
There was a lai^ brown pan in the middle of the apart- 
ment filled with tepid water, and into this the murderess 
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plunged me headlong. She thought she could drown 
me, but again my activity and presence of mind pre- 
vailed, and I saved myself from a watery grave by the 
vigor with which I kicked, and the force with which I 
squalled. Astonished by my courageous conduct, and 
baffled in her vile scheme, the tigress was compelled to 
desist; but if she could not accomplish the murder, she 
could gratify her hellish spite, which she did by taking 
an opportunity to scrape me from head to foot more in 
the manner of a dead pig than a living boy. I was 
much hurt by this process ; my excoriated skin smarted 
all over, and I could do nothing but cry and howl as if 
my lungs were bursting. To this natural appeal no 
attention whatever was paid by my unnatural enemies. 

^^ The next attempt upon me was of a different, but 
hardly less infamous character. You are aware how they 
used to treat their mummies in Egypt in the olden times. 
From this I presume the hint was taken for the new tor- 
ment practised upon me. Laying me in her lap, the 
malignant old woman took a long roll of linen and b^an 
to swathe me up as if indeed I were a defunct Egyptian, 
never intended to stir or breathe more on this earth. 
Bound and round did she whirl me ; and I never expe- 
rienced such a sensation of giddiness before as that 
which now overcame me. I could frame an idea what 
it was to be tumbled about ; but to be tossed and gyred 
in this violent manner was too much to be borne. I was, 
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however^ reduced to passive endnranco by being so tightly 
bound ; and so worn out by the conflict I had inflexibly 
maintained; that I seemed almost reckless of what was 
done to me. 

'^I fancied at last they were going to execute me with- 
out the formality of judge or jury; for they put an ugly 
cap upon my head, and brought a band under my chin 
and across my throat to strangle me, drawing the ligature 
even to suffocation. I cannot tell how I escaped, but I 
did escape this the third attempt upon my life within the 
first thirty minutes of its duration. 

"A very few moments' repose being now allowed 
me, I began to reflect upon my hapless condition. Here 
was I without a friend in the world who could help me, 
with a bold and uncompromising spirit it is true, but com- 
paratively weak and defenceless ; here was I naked and 
exposed to the most diabolical malice of foes, who had 
obviously entered into a conspiracy to make away with 
me by some means or other. What could I do? to whom 
could I appeal ? there was no one to take my part. But 
I will not anticipate events : they crowded fast enough 
into my miserable span, as you shall now hear without 
being troubled with any reflections upon them. 

'^ Having walked into the world about midnight, I 
looked at the time-piece on the mantel-shelf, and found 
that I had been more than two hours in this busy life ; 
but circumstances had crowded so rapidly into that space, 
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and I had been made so utterly miserable by the stirring 
scenes in which I acted so important a part, that I felt 
no appetite whatever. On the contrary, I seemed to 
entertain a loathing for food ; my indignation may there- 
fore be conceived when I observed the odious female^ to 
whom I have so often already had occasion to allude^ 
preparing some diet, and evidently for me. I knew it 
by the scowl upon her countenance, as she took up a 
bottle and poured some of its contents into a silver tea- 
spoon ; — ^my presentiment was almost instantly realized. 
Seizing me quickly unawares, I had barely a moment to 
extend my jaws in the act of bawling for assistance when 
the gag or spoon was thrust into my mouth, and the 
whole of its nauseous freight forced down my throat. 
Scream I could not — a sort of gurgling noise was all that 
could be heard : I sank back, and thus tasted the first of 
bitterness which my youthful stomach was doomed to 
receive. 

^^I have intimated that like other geniuses, I was 
born with literary tastes and a taste for the fine arts. I 
am sure had my life been prolonged, I should have turned 
a celebrated author as well as painter : as it has been de- 
creed I can only claim the fame of being ^ The Little 
Unknown.' But there was something curious in the coin- 
cidence that my earliest acquaintance with literature and 
painting should be so vastly disagreeable as to consist 
of my reading 01. Ricini on the bottle whence I had 
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been poisoned, and swallowing that oil whicli might have 
'been the medium of a nobler production than it was 
now destined to produce. Mingled with the tints of a 
Titian, it might have created an immortal Venus. But 
I will not pursue the contrast 

'^ A sense of sickness took possession of me. I asked 
myself, Is this the food of human beings ? Is it for the 
enjoyment of such delicacies as this that gourmandism 
and sensuality fill so prodigious an extent in the exis- 
tence of men ? K it be so, how I pity them ! Ah ! were 
their palates as pure as mine, how would they abhor such 
indulgences ! I am ashamed to own it, but as this is a 
biography of truth (and I believe the only one ever writ- 
ten), I must confess, a la Botisseau, that I internally 
exclaimed with an oath, 'It is d — d bad.' The re- 
cording angel, I trust, considering my provocation, would 
deal mercifully with this offence. 

'^ Fatigue had now completely exhausted me, and sleep 
began to steal over my Acuities. A yawn was the sign 
of this soporific condition ; and will it be credited that 
the wretched nurse would not even permit this natural 
symptom ? She who had violently forced my mouth open 
for her own cruel purpose, would not suffer me to open 
it myself, but the moment she saw me seeking this re- 
lief, she clapped her finger and thumb under my lower 
jaw, which she pushed upwards till I thought it would 
have cracked again. 
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'< Inured to suffering, sleep at length closed my weary 
eyelids, and I slumbered free from sorrows for awhile. 
But it was the mere insensibility of tired nature — not a 
sweet and refreshing repose. Ignorant people, and espe- 
cially poets, talk of balmy sleep being like an infant's. 
Bah ! they must have forgotten their infancy — the swad- 
dling which precludes free respiration — ^the other incum- 
brances of babyhood. For my share I had a horrid 
dream. I fancied I wbs put away from the world again, 
and I could, but I will not, a tale unfold. 

" I woke but to fresh troubles, to new and unheard-of 
inflictions, of which it is almost impossible to state 
whether the utter nastiness or the barbarity were the most 
shameful. Like a criminal from the rack condemned 
to undergo &,rther ordeals no sooner did the nurse notice 
that I was taking a survey of the chamber than she im- 
mediately darted upon her prey. From a small skillet or 
pan she spooned forth a thickish unpleasant substance 
whether called pap or gruel I never could learn, for I 
heard both names applied indiscriminately : and first — 
oh, beast I — drawing the mess through an ordeal of mouth 
never to be forgotten, she poked the revolting spoonful 
almost into my throat. Eeject it I could not; down it 
went In flavor certainly not so abominable as my break- 
&8t of castor oil, this my second meal was rendered no 
less obnoxious by the process of its administration or 
service. Surely in this instance, whoever sent the meat, 
the devil inspired the cook. 
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^^The consequence might ea^lj have been foreseen, 
but it was very hard that; from no excess of my own, I 
was attacked with cholera — ^the fashionable name for what 
my grandmamma in ultra-refinement termed a stomach 
complaint. But whether called by a learned Greek, a 
fashionable or a vulgar name, I was compelled to endure 
what I had been compelled to incur. I was no volunteer 
glutton or drunkard : superior to man, I had not made 
the ill of which I had so much cause to complain. 

'^ Had it not been for the continuance of my malady, 
I might have &ncied that the world was not a perpetual 
hell. For several hours I was not meddled with. A 
great piece of flannel was wrapped round my head and 
shoulders and I was smothered in the bed, which had 
something of warmth more consonant to my constitutional 
habits than the cold of a winter night to which I had 
been so much exposed. 

^' A weary period having elapsed, I was removed from 
my nest. The fire yet burned cheerfully, but the candle 
had grown to an immense wick, with a top like the dome 
of St. Paul's, and a light dim and fiickering. Nurse 
sat by the fire-side in a great arm-chair, smelling more 
than ever of the beverage which was as the breath 
of her nostrils ; that breath, by the by, was ever and anon 
turned to a deep but by no means musical diapason. 
Lying on her knee during one of these naps, I gazed 
uround with that degree of curiosity which new situations 
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oommonlj excite, for I naturally wished to become ac- 
quaiDted with^ the manners, habits, and customs of my 
fellow-^^reatures. The view impressed me with no idea 
of comfort. Phials with labels about their necks, pip- 
kins, napkins, basins, clothes, chairs, and tables at all 
sorts of angles &c. &c. &c., seemed so untidy that I could 
well understand why it was called a sick-room : it was 
enough to make any body sick. 

" As morning approached, two or three maids began 
to peep in. They giggled, walked on tiptoe, and appeared 
as highly elated as if each had borne a son of her own. 
They drank with the nurse, and carried off some tea and 
sugar to make breakfast. One or two of them looked at 
me and observed that I was a nasty-looking animal. 
Afler which they laughed and took a glass, whispering, 
as &r as I could gather, a great deal of impertinent non- 
sense. 

<' Carrying me in her arms, the nurse about this time 
went towards the window, and quietly withdrawing the 
Qurtain, lest my mamma should observe how malignantly 
idle was treating me, exposed me to the full glare of 
morning. The flash of pain was excessive ; instinct shut 
np my eyes, or I should have been blinded for life. But 
this was only one of the slightest of the miseries heaped 
upon me. 

^' Soon after, my first acquaintance on earth retumed| 
under pretence of inquiring about my health. The villain 
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in my own hearing, approved of all that had been done 
to me, and spoke of repeating the same kind of usage if 
I presumed to dispute their authority. While he was 
talking; another man came in, who I soon gathered was 
another ruthless enemy of mine. Indeed, I saw now that 
he was the origin of all my distress — the instigator of my 
persecution ; and like a coward bribed others to commit 
the crime he had not courage to perpetrate with his own 
hands. I tried hard to divine what new plot was hatch- 
ing against me, but could not make it out. I only ob- 
served this fellow slip the bribe into the open fingers of 
the other, who, though called doctor, which is derived 
from learning, looked smilingly like a murderer, evidently 
promised acquiescence, and walked away, grinning most 
diabolically as he conveyed the gold to his pocket. 

" The noise, I presume, waked my poor mamma, for 
she uttered a low noise, and moved slightly on her pillow. 
Alas ! it was but to provoke outrage : the second savage 
strode up to the bed, and putting his face close to hers^ 
gave her a smack ^ which, though partially concealed, 
was perfectly audible to my ear. How I longed for a 
giant's strength to punish the nuscreant ! but I was con- 
demned to a similar fate. The suffering -saint was so 
accustomed to ill-treatment, that she only smiled faintly 
and waved her pale hand ; when the assassin quitted his 
prey and advanced towards me. My rage and hatred 
were inconceivable ; I think I could have repelled him 
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had he assailed me alone; but one of his infamous asso- 
ciates was still lefl to help him : she held me towards 
him, and he served me exactly as he had served mj 
martyr of a mother. Till then I knew not the pang she 
had borne with such patient resignation : of all the pains 
I had yet encountered it was the most poignant and 
severe. His chin was armed all over with sharp spears 
and short but cutting-knives; and these, by a dexterous 
motion, such as only long practice could have taught the 
tormentor, he contrived to stab into every pore of his 
victim's face. I screeched aloud, and I saw the tear 
oome into mamma's eyes; but the others, as before, only 
made a scoff of my agony. ' He i^ a charming boy, and 
your very picture ! he is indeed his papa's own !' said 
the nurse (as confounded a lie as ever was uttered ! and, 
besides, my countenance was so distorted that I was like 
nothing human) ; and then papa chuckled out a horse 
laugh, and taking his purse, without the least affectation 
of secrecy, bribed and rewarded his other vile companion. 

<' A few words passed between them ; and again in- 
flicting the torture upon his unhappy and unresisting 
wife, the flinty-hearted tyrant withdrew. 

"I had hitherto preserved considerable resolution 
under the indignities and dangers of my situation 3 but 
the last occurrence depressed me exceedingly. I clearly 
perceived that the only living creature attached to me by 
sympathy was exposed to the worst of injuries on that 
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account : I saw that she was broken-spirited and uncom- 
plaining, though decidedly unable to undergo; as I had 
donC; the continued attacks of our adversaries : as a proof 
of this I may state that she took a cup of the oil, which 
the nurse presented to her, without even kicking or 
squalling. My soul died within me, and the shock of 
my feelings, I have no doubt, hastened my own dissola- 
tion. 

" Well, the day wore on : several women called in for 
a few minutes, and ail seemed of a mind that I ought to 
be made away with. One advised a second spoonful of 
oil as the means ; another something named JhSfs Elixir ; 
a third a drop or two of gin — on which the nurse 
swallowed a bumper aside, and to show, as it were, how 
it might be taken without flinching. Among the rest 
was a very (Ad female whom they styled grand-mamma, 
because she was dressed in a stately guise : this hideous 
person disguised herself by putting two round glasses over 
her eyes, and then came close to me. Oh, the insuffera- 
ble beldam ! a powder, of the most pungent and acrid 
nature, which she had concealed about her nose till near 
enough to shake it over my innocent organs, was so 
cunningly applied that I was not even aware of the in- 
sidious act, till in the midst of fondling the whole 
catastrophe overwhelmed me. I endeavored to ease my- 
self by sneezing; upon which the company burst into 
a titter : — my curse be upon them for their inhumanity. 
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" By degrees we were left again to night and solitude; 
but my nerves had been so lacerated, and my constitu- 
tion so impaired, that it soon became too evident the 
machinations of the conspirators were likely to terminate 
to their contentment. Lest it should be too slow, one 
of them was again sent for — my first worthy friend — and 
he ordered more poisons to be forced down my throat. In 
nothing was I left to nature ; my very limbs were encum- 
bered as if they had dreaded that being bom a sans 
culottes, a sans culottes I should die : the inconveniency 
of this I will not describe. I was born to ill-luck in 
everything — to good-luck in nothing. 

'^ Flayed, drowned, insulted, incapacitated, smothered, 
abused, tortured, poisoned, is- it to be wondered at that 
I resigned myself quietly to the prospect of a release ? 
My poor mamma was unhappy, and cried 3 and the last 
of the conspirators appeared upon the stage. He was a 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a red face and twinkling 
eyes ; and I suppose he was brought at the late hour from 
a masquerade, as he was dressed in a domino. I fancy 
he had taken off his mask, but I will not positively assert 
aught of which I am not sure. Be that as it may, he 
took a little book from his pocket, and mumbled a few 
sentences (it would have gratified the literary taste with 
which I was born had he uttered them distinctly); he then 
dipped his fingers into some water and contemptuously 
threw it in my fisice. Previous to this, however, there 
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was a dispute among the actors in my tragedy. Mamma 
said soflly, ^ Let it be William Frederick Augastus Gus- 
tavus : I so love a beautiful name^ and one of which he 
may be proud hereafler/ But my -ruthless papa re- 
plied, ' No, it must be Peter Nathaniel, or Uncle Peter 
may be offended, and old Nat Curmudgeon, who has 
promised to stand godfather, forget him in hb will/ 
' Peter Nathaniel' accordingly exclaimed the black ruffian, 
when he dashed the water over my piteous countenance. 

^^ It was of less consequence, for the curtain was now 
about to fall : I felt too weak to resent this last con- 
tumely, and submitted to be placed on the bed of my 
sorrowing parent. She gently laid me on her bosom, 
and the sight was so affecting that the bearded barbarian, 
papa, seemed to be moved by it. He dropped some con- 
solatory words, and said if anything could restore me that 
loved bosom would. I was sorry to be obliged to agree 
with the murderer in any one opinion, though I felt I 
was fast departing ; but in truth this soft and yielding 
breast was delightful whereon to rest my fevered cheek : 
I raised my little hand towards it — I threw the latest 
glance of my closing eye upon it — ^I drew one draught of 
nature from its fountain — I uttered one short sigh — I 
had for one moment tasted an earthly heaven, and for an 
everlasting heaven I winged my flight.'* 

With this beautiful sentence Baby concluded his auto- 
biography, to which I have only two particulars to add, 
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^^ By degrees we were left again to night and solitude; 
font my nerves had been so lacerated, and my constitu- 
tion so impaired; that it soon became too evident the 
machinations of the conspirators were likely to terminate 
to their contentment. Lest it should be too slow, one 
of them was again sent for — my first worthy friend — and 
he ordered more poisons to be forced down my throat. In 
nothing was I left to nature ; my very limbs were encum- 
bered as if they had dreaded that being bom a saris 
culottes, a sans culottes I should die : the inconveniency 
of this I will not describe. I was born to ill-luck in 
everything — to good-luck in nothing. 

" Flayed, drowned, insulted, incapacitated, smothered| 
abused, tortured, poisoned, is- it to be wondered at that 
I resigned myself quietly to the prospect of a release ? 
My poor mamma was unhappy, and cried 3 and the last 
of the conspirators appeared upon the stage. He was a 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a red face and twinkling 
eyes ; and I suppose he was brought at the late hour from 
a masquerade, as he was dressed in a domino. I fancy 
he had taken off his mask, but I will not positively assert 
aught of which I am not sure. Be that as it may, he 
took a little book from his pocket, and mumbled a few 
sentences (it would have gratified the literary taste with 
which I was bom had he uttered them distinctly); he then 
dipped his fingers into some water and contemptuously 
threw it in my fisice. Previous to this, however, there 
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was a dispute among the actors in my tragedy. Mamma 
said soflly, ' Let it be William Frederick Augustus Ous- 
tavus : I so love a beautiful namC; and one of which he 
may be proud hereafler.' But my ruthless papa re- 
plied; ' No, it must be Peter Nathaniel, or Uncle Peter 
may be offended, and old Nat Curmudgeon, who has 
promised to stand godfather, forget him in his will.' 
' Peter Nathaniel' accordingly exclaimed the black ruffian, 
when he dashed the water over my piteous countenance. 

^^ It was of less consequence, for the curtain was now 
about to fall : I felt too weak to resent this last con- 
tumely, and submitted to be placed on the bed of my 
sorrowing parent. She gently laid me on her bosom, 
and the sight was so affecting that the bearded barbarian, 
papa, seemed to be moved by it. He dropped some con- 
solatory words, and said if anything could restore me that 
loved bosom would. I was sorry to be obliged to agree 
with the murderer in any one opinion, though I felt I 
was fast departing ; but in truth this sofl and yielding 
breast was delightful whereon to rest my fevered cheek : 
I raised my little hand towards it — I threw the latest 
glance of my closing eye upon it — I drew one draught of 
nature from its fountain — I uttered one short sigh — I 
had for one moment tasted an earthly heaven, and for an 
everlasting heaven I winged my flight." 

With this beautiful sentence Baby concluded his auto- 
biography, to which I have only two particulars to add. 
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which I did not introduce into the narration for fear they 
might interrupt its simple pathos and elegant connection. 
When I heard Baby state in the course of it, oftener 
than once, that he Was a genius and bom with a natural 
taste for literature, I thought it right to ask him for a 
definition of man — a definition which Plato, and a con- 
siderable number of philosophers since Plato, have failed 
to reach. To this he replied with wonderful prompti- 
tude — 

" MAN IS A WRITING ANIMAL.'* 

Astounded bj this immortsd answer, I could scarcely 
breathe out — "Oh, young, but mighty sage ! can I per- 
form aught to perpetuate my yeneration for the memory 
of so extraordinary a being ?" To which Baby sweefly 
rejoined, with the humility of a child, " Engrave this 
distich upon my monument : — 

" Since I have been so quickly done for, 
I marvel what I was begun for ! ! !'* 
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I WATCHED beside him, when from earth, 
All that he loved had passed away; 
And mute, dark, desperate dreams have birth, 

Which lead the soul astray, — 
Fixed was his brow and calm his air; 

No tear was in his vacant eye, — 
They said, that tears would soothe despair ; 
I led him forth to try. 

We sought the dwelling of the dead, 

Where she — the loved — ^the lost was laid ; 
I bade him read the name — ^he read, 

Yet not a look betrayed 
The consciousness that here she slept 

The last unchanging sleep ; — 
Where friends less dear had waked and wept. 

He only did not weep. 
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I led him to the moss-clad oak, 

Where they had pledged love's first fond vow; 
No sound the dreary stillness broke 

That whispered, "Where art thou?" 
Nought did he seem to hear or see 

Of grief; in that familiar spot ; 
^^ Poor maid !" I thought, " and can it be 

That thou art thus forgot V* 

Homeward we turned ; when through the wood, 

Came down a young and joyous pair. 
The mourner started — trembled — ^stood ; 

The spell I sought was there. 
At sight of LIVING LOVE awoke 

The feelings that so long had slept ; 
The chain that bound his soul was broke, 

He sate him down, and wept! 



\ 
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SUNSET in the Vale of Evesham I 
A glow was on the valley, save where the purple 
fliMidowB of the hills, which divided Worcestershire from 
HcBPefiNrdshire, veiled the smiling corn-fields from the 
light that tipped the mountain-tops with gold ; the lofty 
woods were rich in foliage, the hrimming Severn shone 
aa blight as steel between the park-like meadows and the 
ordhards garlanded with firuit, for it was mid-autumn; 
and the bumished windows of the manifold farm-houses 
aeattered over the landscape winked again in the warm 
g^lances cast on them by the sun, as he seemed to whisper 
a fiurewell on the soft night air ; while his lady rival, the 
harvest-moon, came sailing up the river, touching with 
her silver wand many a nook which had been cast into 
shade by the bolder glories of its neighbors, the spark- 
ling brook, the broad-faced mansion, the tall church- 
tower, or the outlines — some solemn, some grotesque — 
that marked the hill-boundaiy of the county. 
We had made a party of people of all ages to spend a 
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day in harvest-time^ at one of the prettiest amateur 
farms in Worcestershire. I was but a school-girl at the 
time^ and knew nothing of country life beyond the regu- 
lated drive^ the stroll in the park or shrubbery^ the grave 
dinner-party, — the routine, in fact, of mere county 
society, the dullest condition to which mortal can be con- 
demned on earth, and this day had long been anticipated 
as one of real enjoyment. 

Daylight began to fade, and we had not as yet been 
disappointed. We had found a nut-glade by the river 
side ; five or six of us had possessed ourselves of an old 
boat, with three oars, and had glided down the Severn at 
the imminent risk of our lives, singing as we went, and 
baling out the crazy bark with a porcelain cup abstracted 
from the pic-nic basket ; we had made the arches of those 
pretty bridges that span the stream in that part of the 
valley ring again with our glee, and we girls had come 
back with torn frocks, faded ribbons, veils like wisps of 
damp hay, and wet shoes and gloveless hands. In a 
word, no one could scold us into common sense over the 
syllabub which we were taking on the lawn, apart from 
the elder groups, till an incident occurred which sobered 
us at once, and sent us home with grave faces and sor- 
rowftil emotions ; for, though we were young and giddy, 
and somewhat untractable, we were tender-hearted, and 
in our short lives had not had time to learn aught but 
peace and goodwill towards our fellow-beings. 
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One of our parly was my cousin, Almeric Gresley, of 

tbe Inniskillcn Dragoons. Ho was charmed with the 

freshness and ahandortj as he termed it, of this rural y^^6. 

. " What a lucky fellow he was, to be supping sjllabub 

and lounging on the soft turf in his morning costume, 

instead of being ^ in harness at mess' in B barracks 

on such a heavenly evening ! He could conceive nothing 
more beautiful than this smiling valley; save, perhaps, 
the painted skies of the tropics, or visions of the new 
earth promised to the blest V^ 

So talked Cousin Almeric, who was a great man among 
us; for, young as he was, he had &een the tropics of 
which he spoke ; had been in India and fought the Sikhs, 

when he was on Sir H S th's staff; had even 

been wounded, and had come home to be petted for a 
while, having exchanged into the cavalry, sure of " home 
service for the next thirty years to come/' So he talked, 
and we girls listened. 

Below the lawn on which we sat stretched out the 
corn-fields in the mellow light. The reapers' song was 
over, children gleaners were wending their way home- 
ward in groups, but many youths and maidens yet lin- 
gered among the golden sheaves after the fiitigues of the 
day. 

They were so merry that their mirth checked our own, 
and made us listen to the song and laughter that stirred 
the valley with music. 

1 B 
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" Hush !" said Almeric, suddenly, as a party of glee- 
singers finished their chorus ; ^' hush ! I surely hear the 
sound of horses' feet !" 

He started up, and in the stillness of the evening we 
distinguished the rattle of military accoutrements and 
the clang of armor. Sword, and spur, and carbine 
clashed along ; and looking down the banks of the river, 
whence the sound proceeded, we distinctly saw the bur- 
nished helmets of a party of dragoons. They mounted 
a bank above the river, they galloped across a moonlit 
meadow, they forded the rushing brook that parted the 
lawn from the corn-fields, and clattered through the open 
gate among the startled reapers. 

Down the slope, and across the brook, without his hat, 
sped Almeric ; and after him sped my sister and I, with 
two or three young men of our party. Our best way lay 
over a narrow, fordable passage of the stream, and thence 
by a stile, over which Almeric had sprung, and standing 
there in some surprise, but not greatly moved by the in- 
cident which disturbed the peace of the valley, was the 
belle of the village, Letty Bloomfield. 

She had seen soldiers in the great brick city of B , 

and at the village fair at Whitsuntide, and she might 
have been caught by their brave attire and their flatter- 
ing glances, if her heart had not been proof against such 
gauds and glitter; for that was fixed on one with whom 
ishe had only a vague idea of marriage in the &r perspec- 
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tive. Still she was one of those patient creatures whose 
nature may be resolute, although it may be '' meek and 
lowly/' and who, " long abiding/' "still confiding/' hope 
on and hope everything, where the lover of their choice 
is strong of purpose and of superior intelligence. 

But Letty is standing at the stile, and so are we, and 
before the sergeant commanding the party of dragoons 
has caught sight of Almeric, he — the sergeant — ^has rid- 
den up to a group of reapers, and terror falls upon the 
villagers, as the deserter, of whom the soldiers are in 
quest, comes forward and gives himself up ; and the 
name of Henry Ashley passes from lip to lip; and 
Ashley himself goes by a prisoner, and casts just one look 
upon the poor, gleaner girl, who lets fall her burden with 
a woeful cry of sorrow, and lies there pale and not quite 
insensible, for she shivers from the terror that has fallen 
on her, and, though overcome, is quite awake to the 
reality of her misery. 

The dragoons clattered up the village street, bearing 
their prisoner with them, past his mother's house. The 
widow looked out in wonder as " the noise drew nigh." 
She could distinguish nothing but a crowd of soldiers in 
bright armor, sword and helm glittered in the radiance of 
the night on the summit of the hill above the village. 
We heard the tramp of horses' feet passing down the 
other side of the steep for a few minutes, and soon the 
valley was left in hushed and sorrowful surprise. 
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Almerio came to us at the stile^ where some of the 
servants were lifting poor Letty. The eyes were closed 
upon the white face^ the handkerchief had fallen from 
the pretty head^ the rustic dress was in disorder, and the 
long tresses, all unbound, hung down over the fair arms, 
— so different to the sunburnt hands of the poor little 
gleaner. 

" Here is the old story,'' said Almeric, as he helped to 
raise Letty; 'Hhese dragoons belong to my regiment, and 
I suppose we shall be having this unfortunate girl follow- 
ing the lover to the barracks. Well, it makes one's 
heart ache to look at her, and see what she will come to 
one of these days ! Some of the people tell me the lad's 
mother lives here, and that she is a widow, and is very 
respectable — ^I must find out all about it." 

Now Cousin Almeric was just the man to sift out the 
truth of any affair in which he took an interest, and so 
here is the outline of the tale he gathered on the spot 
before he slept that night. 

He and I were to have met next morning to see the 
sun rise on the valley. I lifted my curtain just as day 
dawned, and looked towards the hill-top, eastward of the 
village; it was just touched with light, and I could see 
Almeric Gresley in the glow pressing up, and well on his 
way for B barracks. 

He returned to Crowds Nesty our amateur farm, that 
nighty weary and dispirited. He had been unsuccessful 
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in his endeavors to obtain even a remission of the doom 
on the young deserter^, who was imprisoned^ and ky 
under sentence of court-martial. 

It was reserved for Letty^ our little gleaner^ to achieve 
what Almeric had failed in. 

But here is the outline of our young deserter's history, 
which Almeric gathered from the Rector of Eden dale. 

I have alluded to the lad's mother as a widow, and he 
was her only son. 

Mrs. Ashley had been the belle of Edcndale in the 
last generation, and had married — oh, woeful mistake ! — 
out of her sphere. One shooting-season some twenty 
years before the date of my sketch, there had come down 
to " the Hall,'' on a visit, a young lieutenant of the navy. 
He had only lately landed, after a voyage to the west 
coast of Africa. He caught sight of the fresh fair face 
one Sunday — introduced himself to it in the prettiest of 
hazel copses — and, instead of carrying off the farmer's 
daughter as a legitimate prize, married her in the village 
church where her soft eyes and melodious voice had first 
charmed him; and by this proceeding utterly scandalized 
his relatives, who would have thought little of his ruin- 
ing the innocent creature, and casting her off his hands 
as the usual sequel to such a chapter I 

They passed one month together, and then a far-away 
cousin of Henry Ashley's father, who " had interest," — 
got the young sailor ordered to South America, thinking 

1 B» 
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the wife might follow; but poor Ashley died of fever at 
sea^ and his boy was born an orphan. Mrs. Ashley got 
the clergyman at Edendale to write to her husband's re- 
lations; but they were too much shocked ^^at the con- 
nection'^ he had made to have anything to say to it; and 
wrote a sharp letter in reply to the good Pastor. 

In a word, my dear reader, as even you may not see 
the matter quite in the light that I do, perhaps, I had 
better not wound your susceptibility by entering into 
further details of what certain people termed '^ Henry 
Ashley's odious marriage ;'' so permit me to introduce 
Mrs. Ashley, as a widow of about nineteen years' stand- 
ing, with an only son. 

Broken in spirit, and almost penniless^ she had re- 
turned to Edendale, to live and die in the valley, near 
the church in which she had been married. It would 
have been a consolation to her to have laid her dead 
husband under the ^' green flag" in the old churchyard ; 
but he had been slung into the deep sea, poor fellow ! 
and if it had not been for her boy, her heart would have 
broken, without more ado, at the very thoughts of that 
place of unrest in the wide Atlantic. 

She had gone home to her father's farm, and been well 
cared for while he lived, good man ! — ^for she was his 
only child, and motherless ; but when he died little was 
left for her, and she hired a tiny cottage in Edendale, 
and took in needlework, and had a few day-scholars, and; 
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in short, straggled on as multitudes of such women do 
eyery day, only we know nothing ahout it, saye when a pic- 
turesque incident occurs, such as I haye described to you. 

She was a placid, sweet-looking creature, though her 
beauty was faded ; although she had been but the bride 
of a month, her heart had always been true to her sailor 
loye, and sometimes — only sometimes — ^when her little 
scholars had a holiday, she would unpack a dilapidated- 
looking old box, which a kind messmate of her husband's 
had sent to Edendale, ^' on the chance of its finding the 
poor widow,'' and taking out a well-worn uniform, and 
sword, and a medal, would lay them before her, and 
"indulge*' in a "good cry." 

For it was at such moments she thought of what was 
to become of her boy. He was, like many other children 
of romance in real life, handsome, and high-spirited, and 
full of talent. Sketches of the country round, rough but 
cleyer, adorned her sitting-room ; and at church, opposite 
to where she had sung and won her lost sailor, now sang 
the younger Harry. 

But who is Letty ? 

Only a poor gleaner girl. She was but a few years 
since the daughter of a farmer, as Mrs. Ashley had been; 
but times were changed, and she, too, became an orphan, 
and it fell to her lot to glean in the yery fields which 
had been her father's : not an uncommon occurrence in 
our day, I assure you. 
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I have neither time nor space to tell you much about 
Lett J Bloomfield. Perhaps you will think she might 
have done better than glean. Patience ! the old Pastor 
had promised her the post of village schoolmistress, but 
till it became vacant her means of living were very 
scanty, and, like a brave-hearted English girl as she was, 
she preferred gleaning to a life of dependence. She was 
free, too, to come and go as she listed ; and she helped 
Mrs. Ashley in her school, and stitched by her side far 
into the night ; and, to do her justice, although her high- 
est aspirations were fixed on Harry, she would have 
helped the widow and the friendless under any circum- 
stances. 

True, our poor Letty almost swooned away at the sight 
of Harry being carried, off by the cruel soldiers, who had 
persuaded him to enlist in a moment of despair, when he 

had rushed over to B " to seek his fortune." Thence 

he had returned, — "deserted," — to Edendale, only to 
look upon his mother's face once more, and then " don 
his bright armor" and depart to earn a commission and 
"be a gentleman, as his father had been." Poor Harry I 
he did not know that, to use the words of an old soldier/ 
he might as well be ten t/ears as ten minutes too late in 
military matters, and that while he stood apart from the 
reapers in the corn-field, wondering what would become 
of his mother and Letty till he came back again some 
day with a medal, perhaps, like his father's, the sergeant 
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of dragoons and his " merry men" were on their way to 
disturb the peal;e of the valley. 

True, as I have said, our Letty's heart failed her at 
the sight I have alluded to, but when Cousin Almerio 
rejoined his corps when his leave was '' up/' who should 
he see holding a parley at the barrack-gate, and blushing 
and trembling as she did so, but Letty Bloomfield, the 
belle of Edendale ! 

She had come to purchase Henry Ashley's discharge, 
and had twenty bright sovereigns in her palm ; and the 
sergeant of the guard, touched by her earnestness, was 
sorely puzzled how to introduce the pretty country-girl 
within the gates '^ to speak to the commanding officer 
himself," when Captain Gresley settled the question, and 
within four-and-twenty hours made matters so clear with 
the Colonel, that the affair of Henry Ajshle^a discharge 
was placed in abeyance. Within a in^'tlt he was at 
home, and within the year — how could it happen other- 
wise ?-he and Letty were married! 

Not long since my Cousin Almeric and I met at the 

house of a mutual acquaintance in S Street. The 

people we were visiting were wealthy, and had lately 
risen much in the world. 

I had not been in the drawing-room five minutes, 
before I discovered that Almeric's fancy, at least, was 
taken with the elder daughter Katherine. She did in- 
deed look charming, as she stepped into the balcony 
among the Aresh plants just placed there. Some gro- 
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Almerio came to us at the stile, where some of the 
servants were lifting poor Letty. The eyes were closed 
upon the white face, the handkerchief had &llen from 
the pretty head, the rustic dress was in disorder, and the 
long tresses, all unhound, hung down oyer the fair arms, 
— so different to the sunburnt hands of the poor little 
gleaner. 

" Here is the old story,'' said Almeric, as he helped to 
raise Letty ; '^ these dragoons belong to my regiment, and 
I suppose we shall be haying this unfortunate girl follow- 
ing the loyer to the barracks. Well, it makes one's 
heart ache to look at her, and see what she will come to 
one of these days I Some of the people tell me the lad's 
mother liyes here, and that she is a widow, and is yeiy 
respectable — ^I must find out all about it." 

Now Cousin Almeric was just the man to sift out the 
truth of any affair in which he took an interest, and so 
here is the outline of the tale he gathered on the spot 
before he slept that night. 

He and I were to haye met next morning to see the 
sun rise on the yalley. I lifted my curtain just as day 
dawned, and looked towards the hill-top, eastward of the 
village; it was just touched with light, and I could see 
Almeric Gresley in the glow pressing up, and well on his 
way for B barracks. 

He returned to Crowds Nest, our amateur farm, that 
nighty weary and dispirited. He had been unsuccessful 
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in his endeavors to obtain even a remission of the doom 
on the young deserter^ who was imprisoned, and lay 
under sentence of court-martial. 

It was reserved for Letty, our little gleaner, to achieve 
what Almeric had &iled in. 

But here is the outline of our young deserter's history, 
which Almeric gathered from the Rector of Eden dale. 

I have alluded to the lad's mother as a widow, and he 
was her only son. 

Mrs. Ashley had been the belle of Edendale in the 
last generation, and had married — oh, woeful mistake ! — 
out of her sphere. One shooting-season some twenty 
years before the date of my sketch, there had come down 
to " the Hall," on a visit, a young lieutenant of the navy. 
He had only lately landed, after a voyage to the west 
coast of Africa. He caught sight of the fresh fair face 
one Sunday — ^introduced himself to it in the prettiest of 
hazel copses — ^and, instead of carrying oJ0f the farmer's 
daughter as a legitimate prize, married her in the village 
church where her soft eyes and melodious voice had first 
charmed him; and by this proceeding utterly scandalized 
his relatives, who would have thought little of his ruin- 
ing the innocent creature, and casting her off his hands 
as the usual sequel to such a chapter ! 

They passed one month together, and then a far-away 
cousin of Henry Ashley's father, who " had interest," — 
got the young sailor ordered to South America, thinking 

1 B» 
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the wife might follow ; but poor Ashley died of fever at 
sea, and his boy was bom an orphan. Mrs. Ashley got 
the clergyman at Edendale to write to her husband's re- 
lations ; but they were too much shocked ^^ at the con- 
nection'' he had made to have anything to say to it^ and 
wrote a sharp letter in reply to the good Pastor. 

In a word, my dear reader^ as even you may not see 
the matter quite in the light that I do^ perhaps, I had 
better not wound your susceptibility by entering into 
further details of what certain people termed " Henry 
Ashley's odious marriage;'' so permit me to introduce 
Mrs. Ashley, as a widow of about nineteen years' stand- 
ing, with an only son. 

Broken in spirit, and almost penniless, she had re- 
turned to Edendale, to live and die in the valley, near 
the church in which she had been married. It would 
have been a consolation to her to have laid her dead 
husband under the '< green flag" in the old churchyard ] 
but he had been slung into the deep sea, poor fellow I 
and if it had not been for her boy, her heart would have 
broken, without more ado, at the very thoughts of that 
place of unrest in the wide Atlantic. 

She had gone home to her father's farm, and been well 
cared for while he lived, good man ! — ^for she was his 
only child, and motherless ] but when he died little was 
left for her, and she hired a tiny cottage in Edendale, 
and took in needlework, and had a few day-scholars, and; 
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of dragoons and his '' merry men" were on their way to 
disturb the peal;e of the valley. 

True, as I have said, our Letty's heart failed her at • 
the sight I have alluded to, but when Cousin Almerio 
rejoined his corps when his leave was " up/' who should 
he see holding a parley at the barrack-gate, and blushing 
and trembling as she did so^ but Letty Bloomfield^ the 
belle of Edendale ! 

She had come to purchase Henry Ashley's discharge, 
and had twenty bright sovereigns in her palm ; and the 
sergeant of the guard, touched by her earnestness, was 
sorely puzzled how to introduce the pretty country-girl 
within the gates ^Ho speak to the commanding officer 
himself," when Captain Gresley settled the question, anH 
within four-and-twenty hours made matters so clear with 
the Colonel, that the affair of Henry AjBhl^a- discharge 
was placed in abeyance. Within a lEH6'b~C]& he was at 
home, and within the year — ^how could it happen other- 
wise ? — he and Letty were married ! 

Not long since my Cousin Almeric and I met at the 

house of a mutual acquaintance in S Street. The 

people we were visiting were wealthy, and had lately 
risen much in the world. 

I had not been in the drawing-room five minutes, 
before I discovered that Almeric's fancy, at least, was 
taken with the elder daughter Katherine. She did in- 
deed look charming, as she stepped into the bak.QW'^ 
hmong the fresh plants just placed tiiexe. ^xsvft ^gR^ 
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tesque rider in the street attracted her attention^ and she 
laughed that bitter laugh of satire which some mistake 
for wit. Suddenly a shadow fell on her fair face, and 
she came back into the room, as a knock at the door an- 
nounced a visitor. 

He was shown into the back drawing-room, and the 
servant brought in the card. She cast it from her into a 
basket. 

" Tell him to come in," said she, sullenly. 

And the visitor entered. 

It was not from his air, but from Katherine's haughty 
attitude, that I felt sure the young man, thus strangely 
summoned, was poor or dependent. On a distant couch 
in the drawing-room reclined a pale girl, who had no 
beauty, save when she spoke, or smiled, or looked at 
Almeric ; and then how the face lighted up ! how the 
usually heavy eyes glittered ! and what pearly teeth 
shone between the parted lips ! . This delicate-looking 
creature was Katherine's coiLsin, very "poor," and 
" stupid," and, in the world's eye, " plain." If ever one 
human being had sympathy with another, this pale girl 
had with Henry Ashley, for it was he who entered. She 
bowed to him, and light came into her face as she rose 
and advanced towards him. 

Almeric Gresley and I withdrew into the balcony 
before Harry had time to recognize my cousin. We 
heard Ashley ask, with the air of one craving a favor, 
^' if he might pay his respects to his aunt ?" 
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" Mamma is engaged," said Katherine. 

"I am sorry for it," said Harry; "but, perhaps, if you 
will send up my card, she may see me." 

The pale cousin took upon herself to ring the bell ; 
Katherine frowned, and when the servant came in desired 
him, in an ungracious tone, " to let his mistress know." 

Meanwhile Ashley remained standing; Katherine 
threw herself into a chair in an attitude of the most in- 
solent abandon ; Mary, the pale cousin, looked woefully 
nervous ; and soon, from our retreat, Almeric and I saw 
the servant return and give hack the card to Ashley. 
Even the footman blushed at his errand : " his mistress 
was engaged," he said, " and begged that any communi- 
cation intended for her might be written.'^ Thereupon 
the color mounted to Ashley's marble brow, and with a 
sweeping bow, and a look of mingled scorn and sorrow, 
he departed. 

Almeric Gresley stepped before me into the room. 

" Katherine Loflus," said he, abruptly, " who is that 
man ?" 

" Only a wretched, tiresome sort of a cousin of mine," 
said she, quite mistaking the motive which had dictated 
her lover's question. "He is a dreadful nuisance to 
mamma. I have never seea him before; but some 
stupid, injudicious people, want us to receive him, and 
we really cannot. We hear he is making a certain way 
for himself; but he was very wild and — 
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" He asked for his auntj* said Almeric : " u your 
mother his aunt V* 

" Why, yes, — ^he is the son of a brother of hers, who 
chose to marry a mere village girl ; and this youth has 
thought proper to do the same thing, and " 

" You don't mean to say," said Almeric, again inter- 
rupting her, "that that man, who has been sent from 
this house just now, is your mother's brother's orphan 
son?" 

Katherine laughed. 

" Katherine !" said Mary, in a low voice, and with 
a look of extreme concern, " you should remember, too, 
that the girl whom he did marry took the whole of the 
money her father had left her out of the savings' bank, 
to purchase young Ashley's discharge when he was driven 
to enlist, because he would not be a burden to his po(Nr 
mother." 

"Nonsense!" said Katherine. "I don't believe a 
word of it." 

" That is very easy to say, Katherine," continued the 
pale cousin, growing quite bold in her defence of the 
" poor relations :" " you know very well that it is quite 
true, and that Mr. Congreve, the clergyman, told us all 
about it, — ^how poor Letty battled against fortune, and 
cheered up the widow, and put by her little stock to buy 
a bit of land that had once been her father's ; and how, 
when she had married young Ashley, she persevered till 
she made friends for him among the clever men in B ^ 
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and urged him forward, and — and " Mary's face 

glowed with the excitement of good-will ; " now he is a 
promising artist, and only wants a little pushing, a few 
introductions, to be one of the first men of the day; and 
I am sure, if I were you, I should be proud of my cousin- 
ship instead of ashamed/' • 

Rat, tat, tat — ^Rat, tat ! — ^Another visitor ! 

Most opportunely he came. It was old Mr. Congreve 
— ^bent with years — who had scarcely been in London 
since he left college ; but now he was come, not merely 
to confirm the story just told by Mary, but to say he must 
find out Henry Ashley as soon as possible. Mrs. Ashley 
the elder had left Edendale some time before, and was 
living " somewhere" in London with her son and his 
wife, but where to find them at once was the thing, for 
the business he had come up about was important. 
Some shares in land, purchased long ago, in Australia, 
by old Bloomfield, and forgotten, or considered waste 
paper, had now turned up, and, owing to a discovery of 
gold, had proved of considerable value; and Mr. Con- 
greve, as the rector of the parish, had been directed to 
trace out the heirs, &c. &c. And the dear old man was 
80 thoroughly bewildered with the idea of business amid 
the rush and roar, and vastness of London, that he sat 
down and wiped his face with a look of tronSle, which 
was seldom seen on his serene brow. 

The carriage which was to take Almeric and myself to 

1 F 
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the Exhibition of the Koyal Academy came to the door 
at this instant. 

"Come, dear Mr. Congreve/' said Almeric Gresley, 
"you love pictures, do go with us to the Exhibition; 
you can sit there and amuse yourself, not only with the 
paintings, but the gay people thronging around them." 

Mr. Congreve rebelled at once. 

" Oh, but you must, Sir," said I ; " some portraits of 
your old friends are in the Academy this year, and a 
beautiful bust of the Queen." 

"I should like to see tliat,^* said the old man rising; 
'^ but I must find out the Ashleys to-day, if possible." 

" Well, sir," said Almeric, " we will try what we can 

do. This evening I will call on W , the portrait 

painter, and see how he can help us; meanwhile, we will 
talk about it as we go ;" and Almeric fairly led off dear, 
gentle, old Mr. Congreve. 

My cousin would have left the room without shaking 
hands with any one ; but something in Mary's face drew 
him back, and he gave her a kind smile, on which she 
lived for a month. 

* * :ie 3|e * * 

Ascending the short, wide staircase of the Exhibition, 
we saw, right before us, the centre picture of the room, 
— a superb painting, which waa evidently the grand at- 
traction of the day. At a distance we could not distin- 
guish the leading features of this exquisite production. 
We heard commentaries on it, on all sides: — "Quite a 
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youDg artist!" — "Immense promise I*' — "How did he 
get it in?" "Interest, I suppose?" — "Oh, no! Mr. 

L decided on its merits at once, and nearly quarrelled 

with some of the hanging committee about this place for 
it." — "Indeed!" And the speakers advancing towards 
the painting, we followed. 

None of us spoke. Mr. Congreve put on his spectacles. 

"Surely, surely," said he at last, "it must be our 
valley ! Gresley, where is the book ?" and Almeric had 
searched the Catalogue, and found the name of both 
picture and artist : " and here they are, Sir," exclaimed 
my warm-hearted soldier-cousin. " Eead this, Sir, — 
* Sunset in the vale of Evesham. — ^Ashley.' " 

Yes ; there was " our valley," as Mr. Congreve fondly 
called it, glowing in beauty, with reapers in the fore- 
ground, and an aisle of trees, stretching away into the 
distance ; and far away the outline of the beautiful hillsj 
and the shining river winding through the lovely 
meadows. But Letty was not there. 

No; but we found her, — at least her picture, — ^in 
another room, in her old homely costume, with golden 
sheaves upon her head, and the face wearing its first ex- 
pression of simplicity and good sense, before sorrow and 
anxiety, and a deep feeling of responsibility, had changed 
it. Midway among the pictures of the Octagon Koom 
•was the " Portrait of the Artist's Wife," a mere sketch 
in chalks ; but oh, so like ! yet so different in its expres- 
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sion. Association with men of geninS; and intelligence^ 
and noble aspirations^ had lighted up the little gleaner's 
face into that of a highly-contemplative woman; the 
change of dress, too, had wrought a marvellous alteration : 
nevertheless, the attire was simple, of dark silk relieved 
by delicate lace, and scattered through the profusion of 
sunny hair were a few corn-flowers. 

We only had to look at the end of the Catalogue for 
the Ashleys address, and deferring the sight of the 
Queen's bust for another day, drove to Newman Street at 
once. 

Mrs. Henry Ashley purchased the old farm lands on 
which she often says "she learned to glean.'' Henry's 
mother lives there, in the prettiest Elizabethan cottage 
possible ; and when the London season is over, and work 
grows less imperative, Henry and his wife, and Harry 
the third, aged nine, make a little holyday at Edendale. 
Almeric and I are going down there this autumn to a 
regular English harvest-home ; and Mrs. Ashley has, in 
the spirit of a good Christian, invited Katherine Loflus 
to meet us : but Katherine will not come, for Almeric 
has transferred his afiections to Mary, and I have had 
the oddest dreams lately about wedding-bells in the little 
church at Edendale, and good Mr. Congreve's voice 
pronouncing a blessing, in which we all desire to parti* 
oipate ! 
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I LOOKED on the field where the battle was spread^ 
When thousands stood forth in their glancing array, 
And the beam from the steel of the yaliant was shed 
Through the dun rolling clouds^ that overshadowed the 
fray. 

I saw the dark forest of lances appear^ — 

As the ears of the harvest unnumbered they stood ; 

I heard the stem shout; as the foemen drew near^ 

Like the storm^ that lays low the proud pines of the wood. 

Afar, the harsh notes of the war-drum were rolled, 
Uprousing the wolf from the depths oi^is lair ; 
On high to the gust streamed the banner's red fold. 
O'er the death-close of Hate, and the scowl of Despair. 

I looked on the field of contention again, 
When the sabre was sheathed, and the tempest had past; 
The wild weed and thistle grew rank on the plain. 
And the fern softly sighed in the low wailing blast. 

1 ?* 
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Unmoved lay the lake in its hour of repose, 

And bright ghone the stars through the sky's deepened 

blue; 
And sweetly the song of the night-bird arose, 
Where the foxglove lay gemmed with its pearl-drops of 

dew. 

But where swept the ranks of that dark frowning host, 
As the Ocean in might — as the storm cloud in speed ! 
Where now were the thunders of victory's boast, — 
The slayer's dread wrath, and the strength of the steed ! 

Not a time-wasted cross, not a mouldering stone. 
To mark the lone scene of their shame or their pride ; — 
One grass-covered mound told the traveller alone. 
Where thpusands lay down in their anguish and died I 

Oh ! glory ! — ^behold thy famed guerdon's extent ! 
For this toil thy slaves through their earth-wasting lot ; 
A name like the mist, when night's beacons are spent, — 
A grave with its tenants unwept and forgot ! 
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THE FORTUNES OF A MODERN CRICHTON. 



BY T. H. LI8TEB. 



IT has been frequently remarked that the present age 
is less rich in men of first-rate talent than we have 
reason to expect; and that their number and eminence is 
not so considerable in proportion to the aggregate amount 
of intelligence as it was in former and less enlightened 
times. Intellect may have had its " march," but it has 
been a march upon the level. The base of the mountain 
of knowledge may have been enlarged, but fewer adven- 
turous spirits have placed themselves proudly on its sum- 
mit. These reflections on the present age are, perhaps, 
not to be received implicitly. Many have a perverse plea- 
sure in railing at the times we live in ; many will unfairly 
compare the collected genius of a whole century with the 
living examples of the present moment ; and some will 
overlook the fact, that greatness must be judged by com- 
parison. Men, like mountains, are estimated by their 
relation to the objects near them (and we have no trigo- 
nometrical process to correct our false impressions of 
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the former); therefore it may happen that men of the 
most exalted talent lose something of their apparent ele- 
vation by the improvement of the classes beneath them^ 
and look less to our eyes because we now view them, 
not, as it would once have been, from the lowly plain of 
former ignorance, but from the table-land of general en- 
lightenment. In spite of these necessary reservations, 
there is nevertheless some little truth in the above-men- 
tioned assertion. Our present array of first-rate men 
does not bear its former proportion to the aggregate mass 
of inferior talent This circumstance may be attributable 
to chance, for genius is the gift of nature ; but still there 
is a possible cause which may have had a certain influence 
and that is — our admiration of versatility. While the 
sphere of knowledge is becoming every year more ex- 
tended, we are becoming more desirous that every one 
who would win our admiration should know something, at 
least, of whatever lies within that sphere ; — ^we are am- 
bitious of universal accomplishment in ourselves, and 
too prone to require it in others. We seem more than 
ever to despise the man who, however eminent in his 
line, is merely any one thing. We have acquired vast 
ideas of the capacity of the human intellect, and require 
that it shall comprise not only that which it possesses in 
perfection, but a great deal more that belongs more 
peculiarly to others. Who has not heard it said that 
6Uch-a-one is a mere lawyer ? Another is a mere political 
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man of business — Olives in committee-rooms and the Honse 
of Commons^ and is seldom seen or heard of out of it. 
A. writes delightful books ; but then he is a mere author 
— ^good with his pen, but nobody in society — and does 
not talk half so well as B., who never wrote a line worth 
reading. B. is railed at as a mere talker — ^pleasant in 
society, but what has he done to justify his claim to 
talent? 

There is no imputation which depreciating envy so 
gladly fixes upon any man who excels in any one par- 
ticular, as that he can do merely that, and is capable of 
nothing else; and perhaps there is no imputation which, 
while it ought to be so lightly regarded, the generality 
of men are more anxious to disprove. I was led into 
these reflections by the sight of a well-known handwriting : 
it was that of a once familiar friend, who was eminently 
endowed with a too seductive versatility of talent, and 
rashly ambitious of the reputation of universal accom- 
plishment — one whom I pitied while I admired him, and 
yet whose errors and weaknesses, keenly as I felt them, 
seemed ever insufficient to lessen the interest w/th which 
he inspired me. Cleveland (for so I will name him) 
was one of those highly gifted mortals who seem calculated 
to obtain from all classes the tribute of admiration, and 
to obtain it not by slow degrees but by a coup de main. 
All who knew him confessed how favorable were their 
first impressions. He had those external advantages of 
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mien which all can appreciate^ and he had a hardihood^ 
a<;tiYity, and strength which enabled him to excel in all 
manly exercises. The frequenters of the chase, the 
battue, the cricket-ground, and the fencing-school, all con- 
curred in naming him among the first proficients in their 
favorite sport. Nor were his mental powers inferior to 
the skill he displayed in all bodily exercises : he had a 
quick and most retentive memory, acuteness of compre- 
hension, a brilliant imagination, and remarkable readi- 
ness and felicity of expression both of speech and wri- 
ting. My acquaintance with him commenced at Oxford. 
I found him the idol of his contemporaries, and I soon 
became one of his warmest admirers. He seemed to be 
the person who was universally allowed to do everything 
better than anybody else, and yet of whose superiority 
nobody must presume to be jealous. Indeed it was im- 
possible to resist the cordial vivacity and modest good- 
humor of his manner — so agreeably free from assumption, 
so seemingly unconscious of possessing that first place 
which all accorded to him. He had high spirits, and 
there wast no frolic or amusement proposed by the gayest 
and idlest in the place which he was not ready to promote. 
The feuds of Town and Gown found in him a champion or 
an umpire. No man went further to covert, or rode harder 
when there. Men would go to see a match of tennis 
because Cleveland played so beautifully. The eleven of 
his side at cricket were supposed to owe their success 
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mainly to his skill ; and the boat of his college beat the 
otherS; thanks^ it was said^ to his good steering. In the 
midst of these successes among the idle part of the uni* 
versity, Cleveland was announced one day as the vic- 
torious candidate for the Newdigate prize, and his tutor 
was heard confidently to predict that he would take a 
first class degree. I shall never forget the enthusiastic 
burst of applause which greeted his appearance when he 
came forward at the commemoration to recite his prize 
poem. To my young imagination his situation seemed 
at that moment the proudest that mortal could enjoy; and 
I thought there was none in the world whom I had rather 
be than Cleveland. My excessive admiration of him 
induced me to lose no opportunity of cultivating his ac- 
quaintance : he seemed pleased by the homage of my 
preference, and we became intimate friends. I had now 
firequent opportunities of studying his character; and 
the insight, though it did not make me less relish his 
society, abated somewhat of my respect. I found, that 
contrary to appearance, Cleveland was in fact intensely 
vain. He had high spirits and good-humor; and his 
superiority was so universally admitted that his vanity 
was never mortified, and he always considerately abstained 
from mortifying that of others. His was, therefore, an 
inoffensive vanity, and to many was scarcely perceptible ; 
yet it was the prevailing passion of his life. His one 
great object was display : he lived but for the applause of 
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others : he valued every pursuit, everything in which he 
labored to succeed, not in proportion to its intrinsic merit 
and utility, but for the sake of the temporary applause 
which it could gain for him. Cleveland, like many other 
vain persons, studied contrast, and knew how to avail 
himself of its effect to extend the wonder of those around 
him : he liked to seem to unite incompatible qualities — 
to be at once the man of pleasure and of study, the 
lounger and the mathematician, at once trifling and pro- 
found. Though not habitually a coxcomb, it was ob- 
served that he bestowed more than usual care upon his 
toilette, and was even fancifully recherche in his attire in 
the event of a college examination, that he might be most 
strikingly contrasted with the dusty book-worms with 
whom he competed, and whose plodding industry was to 
be defeated by the careless superiority of his intuitive 
mind. It was to all a marvel at what times Cleveland 
read, for that he could dispense with all study was im- 
possible ; and yet he was always found among the idlest 
followers of mere amusement — the most light-hearted 
partaker in all their pleasures, scouting with derision the 
notion of study — ^professing to disregard it for himself 
and dissuading it in others. Nevertheless I for some 
time suspected that Cleveland did not neglect study so 
entirely as he pretended, and accident discovered to me 
his secret. — One night, when a party of us had kept up 
our merry vigils till far into morning, I, who had staid 
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about half an hour after Cleveland, remembered that I 
wished to see him again to make an appointment for 
the following day^ and accordingly I went to his rooms^ 
which I entered as unceremoniously as usual. I found 
Cleveland with all the apparatus of study about him, 
sitting with a wet handkerchief bound round his head, 
deeply engaged in reading. He started when I came 
in, and coloring with a look of shame and vexation, 
hastily pushed the volume from him. ''I could not 
sleep/' said he, in a tone of apology, '' so soon after that 
noisy party — ^I must first amuse myself with a book." 
Though he had put it aside^ I had seen the title : — ^' And 
you amuse yourself," said I, " with Aristotle ?" — " I take 
it as an opiate, and I know none better," he added, look- 
ing vexed at my discovery, but trying to laugh. " Nay," 
said I, " confess you are reading for your degree." He 
did confess it, but unwillingly; and then, with an earnest- 
ness which surprised me, and I own much lowered him 
in my estimation, begged that I would keep the fact a 
secret. " But why," I asked, '^should you disguise it ?" 
He scarcely knew — it was a whim — I might surely in- 
dulge him — ^he liked society — he did not wish the repu- 
tation of studiousness — ^he hated pedantry — ^he did not 
pretend to application — he did not wish to be expected 
to succeed — ^he did not expect it, and did not choose that 
his failure should be embittered by the additional mortifi- 
cations which too sanguine friends might capse him : such 

I Q 
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were some of his specious excuses ; but I knew that sue* 
cess was not so indifferent to him as he pretended ; and 
it grieved me to see him thus laboring under the bitter 
toil of supporting false appearances ^ sacrificing health to 
a worthless bubble ; wasting hours in boastful idleness 
whilst he denied himself the rest he needed; that he 
might devote that misappropriated time to intense and 
baneful study. Sometimes whei} alone with him I re- 
monstrated; but without effect. — ^'I have chosen my 
line/' said he, ^' and I must pursue it : don't fear I wiU 
succeed." — "I don't doubt that; but consider the price: 
you are losing health daily." — "Perhaps I am; but it 
is not long/' said he, '^till the day of trial." 

Many became aware before that day that it was the 
intention of Cleveland to distinguish himself. None less 
doubted of his success than I, and none more deeply re- 
gretted the cost at which he would have so unwisely 
bought it I saw him two days before the day of exami- 
nation : he was full of confidence, and he inspired me 
with the same for him. The next day was a hunting- 
day. The hounds met at . Cleveland went out 

with them. It was the day before the examination ; and 
I knew him well enough to feel sure that he wished to 
give idat to his anticipated triumph of tiie succeeding 
day by showing how little was his anxiety to secure it — 
to make his scholarship and sportsmanship mutuaUy 
adorn each other. He was well mounted, and rode as 
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gallantly as usual. There was only one man then at the 
uniyersity^ who was considered^ among the collegiate 
sportsmen, as good a rider as Cleveland. He was in 
the field too; and Cleveland; who always burned for 
an opportunity to surpass him, was now incited by 
the spirit of rivalship to a degree of recklessness which 
I had seldom seen him exhibit. Aia opportunity 
-arrived, and I was near enough to witness it. A difficult 
fence lay before Cleveland and his rival. The latter, 
without approaching it, ttimed off in the direction of a 
distant gap ; Cleveland went straight forward, and taunt- 
ingly invited the other to follow. The challenge was 
declined, and I and others shouted out a warning : it was 
disregarded, and in another instant horse and rider fell 
Jbo the ground. We rode up and found Cleveland lying 
under his horse, from which we immediately extricated 
him. He was insensible, and had fractured a rib and 
his collar-bone. He was carried back to college, where 
he lay many weeks on a bed of sickness ; and the morrow 
to which he had looked forward for literaiy distinction was 
lost to him through his ill-fated ardor for the less sub- 
stantial glories of the chase. 

Another opportunity arrived similar to that of which 
his accident had deprived him. The period of examina- 
tion came again, and Cleveland was at liberty to strive 
once more for the honors which he had previously 
coveted. But he had been enfeebled by sickness, had 
been for a long time incapable of application, and felt so 
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much less equal to the test than when he had inteDded 
to encounter it before, that, oppressed alike by the con- 
sciousness of inability to ensure to himself a distinguished 
place, and scorning to be satisfied with one that was 
inferior, he refused to enter the lists, and left the uni- 
versity without taking a degree. 

I lost sight of Cleveland for about two years, but I 
heard of him frequently in society, and of the popularity 
which he had acquired. I came up to London, and 
found him at his room in the Albany. We talked long, 
and with the confidential tone of friendship } and I found 
that his disposition was by no means changed, and that 
he still thirsted as much as ever for every imaginable 
variety of success. To be popular in society and ap- 
proved among the fashionables were evidently among the 
objects of his present ambition; but they afforded a 
success scarcely signal or definite enough to gratify hb 
longing for unquestionable distinction. His pursuits 
were still as multifarious as ever, and he still as much 
affected contrasts. He put into my hand a half-written 
essay on one of the most difficult questions in political 
economy, while he gave audience to his tailor, to whom 
he was very scientifically minute in his directions on the 
construction of a collar. He afterwards allowed that the 
essay had received only a small share of his attention at 
that time ; for that, besides the great claims of society, 
and the necessity of knowing daily the newest current 
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gossip of the clubs, he was then much engaged in study- 
ing his part for the theatricals, in which the prin- 
cipal character was allotted to him; and he was also 
practising for two bets which were to be decided within 
a fortnight — one a pigeon-match at the Red House, and 
the other to play two games at chess at once, and win 
without seeing either board. We went together to look 
at a gun which he was haying made expressly for his 
match ', and he then asked me to accompany him that even- 
ing to a debating society in which it was his turn to open 
the debate. I asked if he was intending to prepare himself 
for parliament. " Yes," said he ; " nothing less interest- 
ing will satisfy me long. I foresee that I shall soon be 
tired of the idle life I am leading now ; for, busy as it is, 
it is idle still — at least it seems so whenever I look back 
upon it." I expressed a hope that whenever he had 
obtained so useful and honorable an occupation as parlia- 
ment would afford, he would confine his attention princi- 
pally to that, and not allow himself to be diverted from 
it by the thousand pursuits which seemed to occupy him 
now. " Singleness of purpose," I added, " was in every 
undertaking the best surety for success." " If you mean," 
he answered, with a laugh, ^' that I should become a 
mere member of parliament— a presenter of petitions, and 
drudge in committee-rooms — ^I assure you I have no such 
intention. Singleness of purpose is a very good phrase, 
and means, I presume, that one should think of one thing 

1 G* 
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at a time. That is what I always do. I have many 
purposes, hut I keep them separate, and I have little 
respect for him who cannot." " That may be — ^but the 
time bestowed on many objects had better be given to 
one." " No, no V said he. " Are men endowed with 
various talents, and would you have them lavish all their 
time on one? I am not for wasting any giil I may 
happen to possess." " If you are ambitious," I answered, 
'^ as I believe and hope you are, you will select one object 
worthy of your ambition, and enable yourself, by single- 
ness of purpose, to arrive at excellence in that." " I 
believe," said Cleveland, "that everybody is capable of 
doing some one thing better than anybody else, if he will 
only apply himself to it to the exclusion of every other 
pursuit 'j and he may acquire such proficiency in this one 
pursuit as will make him an object of wonder to others. 
But is this the ambition you would teach me ? No single 
object is sufficient for any but a low ambition." " Not a 
8tateman*s?" ''No, nor a commander's: the greatest 
men have been both: there must be many who are 
not destined to be either, and to them nothing but variety 
of success can compensate for the want of importance in 
the objects." 

I forbore to' argue further, though Cleveland's argu- 
ments were more plausible than valid. A short time 
afterwards, I heard that he was a candidate for the vacant 
representation of the borough of . I heard also with 
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regret that there would be a contest; and that the riyal 
candidate was rich and well known in the place^ and 
determined to spare no expense for the accomplishment 
of his object I was not present at the election, but read 
with deep interest the accounts of its proceedings. The 
contest was long and stubborn, and Cleveland had ample 
opportunities of displaying his electioneering talents and 
attractive popular eloquence. His rival was, though not 
deficient, greatly inferior to him in these requisites, and 
it was decidedly the contest of popularity and eloquence 
against the influence of wealth and connection. I knew 
that the disadvantanges under which he labored were to 
Cleveland the principal incitements, and that he might 
easily have been returned elsewhere at an easy rate, if he 
would have chosen to forego the 6clat of such a victory. 
I trembled for the result; but talent and address 
triumphed, and Cleveland was successful. I saw him 
soon after his return, and warmly congratulated him. 
" You would hardly congratulate me," said he, " if you 
knew the price I have paid for victory : the contest has 
almost ruined me.'' It was too true. He had been 
deceived by vague promises on the part of his supporters 
to return him free of expense, and he now found that a 
share, and only a trifling share, of the expenses would be 
borne by them, and that by far the greater part must be 
defrayed by himself. These tidings grieved me much ; 
but I was consoled by the prospect of the distinction 
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which would probably await him in parliament. I was 
not deceived. He made, soon after he took his seat, a 
splendid speech, which was talked of about as long as any 
subject can be talked of in London, and excited great 
expectation of his future eminence. I had, however, 

^doon reason to wish that his speech had been less praised, 
for I thought he was too well satisfied with this tempo- 
rary success, and began to exhibit his usual unfortunate 

. perversity in determining, whenever he had succeeded in 
any one attempt, to do all he could to convince the world 
that his powers were not limited to that alone, but that 
he could also succeed equally in pursuits the most oppo- 
site. Soon after making this successful speech, he began 
to neglect the House of Commons, and to show himself 
much more in society than he had of late. I remonstrated 
with him, but to no purpose. He said he could not bear 
to have his faculties locked up even in St. Stephen's ; 
and that the best means of rendering himself worthy of 
that arena was to liberalize his mind by seeing a little 
of what was passing in the other divisions of the 
world around him. After a while, he was incited to 
another parliamentary effort, and it was totally dissimilar 
to the first. The first was on a popular subject — ^a speech 
full of brilliancy and eloquence ; the second was on a dry 
and intricate subject of finance. The first showed imagi- 
nation, the second judgment and research. Within the 

8ame week he rode a steeple-chase and published a poem ; 
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and all three exploits were talked of in society at once. 
Some said, perhaps ill-naturedly, that financiers most 
admired his poem, and poets his finance ; hut it is certain 
that in this instance his versatility diminished rather than 
added to his fame, and that he would have appeared in a 
brighter light if he had not been seen by the world in 
so many lights at once. 

A brilliant and unexpected opportunity for greater and 
more permanent distinction than he had yet obtained was 
offered to Cleveland at that time. He had spoken and 
voted on the side of government. His power of speaking 
had been noticed and admired. Habits of business it 
was thought might be acquired by one of his ability, and 
at any rate he would be a good debater. A vacancy oc- 
curred, and the place was offered to Cleveland and accepted. 
It was subordinate, yet at the san^ time among the most 
honorable and important that could be expected to be 
given to one of his comparative youth and inexperience. 

Cleveland was gratified by the appointment; and I 
was glad to think that perhaps an occupation was at last 
found which might fix his versatile and discursive mind. 
During the first two months of his official life I saw little 
of him, and I hoped he was steadily engaged in the prose- 

« 

cution of his present important duties. 

One morning I called upon him and found him im- 
mersed in papers. He looked harassed, but his counte- 
nance brightened when I apologized for my intiusiou^ 
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for mine was only a social visit; and could not plead the 
excuse of business. " Thank God/' he said, " I see at 
length some living soul who does not pester me with busi- 
ness." We talked awhile ; and in the course of conver- 
sation I mentioned some amusing circumstances which 
had lately occurred in society, and alluded to one or two in- 
teresting books which had just come out. ^^ I know no- 
thing of all this,'' said he, in a tone of mortification ; '^ see 
nothing — ^hear nothing of all that everybody talks about : 
my senses are buried in these cursed papers ; I am becom- 
ing every day more stupified by this mill-horse round of 
official drudgery." I adverted to the recompense of suc- 
cess. " Ay," he added, " and for that, I would undergo 
double labor ; but where is the success of an underling ? 
However well he executes his humble labors, the chef 
alone gets all the credit. Success ! — pshaw ! what can 
mine be? As well talk of the success of the South 
American mining slave, who carries up the ore on his 
shoulders to be examined by the inspector at the top. 
There may be much that is valuable in those papers, and 
so there is in the slave's basket ; but my share of honor 
in the enterprise of extracting it is to my feelings much 
like his." " But your parliamentary duties." — " There, 
again !" said he, in a bitter tone — " another source of 
mortification ! I have no leisure to succeed there ; and if 
by accident I can give my attention to any subject, and tiy 
to deliver my sentiments upon it, I find I am cramped, 
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and fettered; and thwarted, and expected to run in lead- 
ing-strings in a manner that to any man of an indepen- 
dent mind; who can form the least fraction of an opinion 
for himself; is degrading and disgusting. The other 

night; you may have seen, I spoke on the bill. I 

answered A , and I had hoped well. I know that I 

was much cheered; and I believe said some strong things 
— ^things that toldy and were rather new. Well; after- 
wards up comes ^ with his grave cold facC; and tells 

me drily; that he thinks it would be. discreet to adopt a 
more moderate tone, and that the government are not 
prepared to go quite the length which certain expressions 
of mine would intimate. He ended with the considerate 
assurance that he took all the blame to himself for 
not having given me fuller instmptionS; but he would be 
more careful in future. I ailStFercd that if he could find 
some trustworthy person who would deliver a written 
speech verbatim; I would vacate my seat to him imme- 
diately. I wish I had opposed the government from the 
first. The opposition is the only side of the house where 
a young member can distinguish himself 

After this conversation I was not surprised when at 
the end of a few more months Cleveland quitted official 
life. Impatience of control; and increased disgust at 
the engrossing claims of an occupation which afforded no 
opportunities for immediate distinction, and his conse- 
quent inattention to his duties, produced a disagreement 
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with his superiors in office which eventually led to his 
retirement. Cleveland at first rejoiced at his emancipa- 
tion from the trammels of office, hut he was not prepared 
to find that he -was so generally considered to have failed. 
It was with the utmost surprise and mortification that he 
discovered the opinion of the world to he — not that the 
office he had held was unworthy of his powers, hut 
that he was unworthy of the office ; and the sense of in- 
justice done him, and the imputation of failure and dis- 
grace, sunk deep into his proud spirit. But acutely as 
he felt this novel humiliation, he could not seem to feel 
it. He sought society more than ever, and lahored to 
amuse himself with the passing trifles that float upon its 
surface. He also sought interest from another source — 
equally to he regretted for his sake, and for that of others. 
Among the most admired in London society at that 
time was Charlotte Darnley, the daughter of a man of 
large fortune, much known and respected in the world. 
She had considerahle heauty, and was amiahle and accom- 
plished ; and many suitors had hitherto aspired in vain. 
One, however, at length appeared for whom all augured 
success : none in the whole circle of society could he con- 
sidered more unexceptionahle, more deserving of every 
suffrage. Cleveland heard these confident auguries, and 
he resolved, in the pride of his heart, to supplant this 
redouhtahle personage in the affections of Miss Darnley. 
With this view he now hegan to seek her society, and 
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exercise with diligence and address all his varied arts of 
pleasing. He succeeded in gaining the affections of 
Miss Damlej; and in causing the rejection of his rival. 

I was informed of the proposal and rejection by Cleve- 
land, and with an air of conscious triumph, as if he knew 
that this rival had been rejected for Ms sake. The 
sequel is melancholy, and I will not dwell upon it long. 
The victory being achieved, Cleveland was soon aroused 
to the mortifying consciousness, that for the gratification 
of his own blind vanity he had been ensnaring the affec- 
tions of one whose love for him he could not return. He 
felt that he ought to offer her his hand if he would not 
exhibit himself in her eyes, and in those of the world, as 
a selfish, capricious, heartless coxcomb ; but this redeem- 
ing step he could not resolve to take. He had not the 
courage to incur for her sake tho ni^of poverty. Miss 
Damley had very little fortune, and his own, which had 
never been large, was much reduced, partly by his elec- 
tion-contest, and by many other species of extravagance. 
He knew that were his means still more straitened 
Miss Damley would willingly accept him, and encounter 
poverty for his sake. He dared not to apply this test of 
her affection, which he was conscious would be proved 
far more pure and constant than he deserved or wished 
to find it. He therefore silently withdrew himself with- 
out any declaration, striving to lull the upbraidings of his 
selfish heart by telling himself that he so acted on her 

1 H 
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account — that for her he would forego the blessings of 
a union in which he had only poverty to offer her, un- 
sweetened by that affection on his part which was merited 
by her rare attractions. In vain did he endeavor to per- 
suade himself that he had not behaved ill : but the 
verdict of society was against him, and the altered eye 
with which he was regarded soon plainly indicated its 
opinion. He could not encounter the slow, cold, constant 
infliction of its silent censure; and he withdrew to 
foreign lands to try if he could fly from the evil which 
he must ever carry with him — ^the inward scourge of an 
upbraiding conscience. 

It was during the summer of the following year that 
in the course of a tour through Switzerland I arrived at 
Chamouni. I was informed, soon after my arrival, that 
an English gentleman was lying there dangerously ill. 
He had a short time before ascended Mont Blanc, which 
feat he had accomplished in less time than it had been 
done by any person before ; that the incredible exertions 
which he had used had caused the breaking of a blood- 
vessel, followed by a violent inflammation of the lungs, 
by which he was reduced almost to the verge of death. 
I listened with much interest to the account given me by 
the aubergiste, and anxiously inquired the name of the 
suffering traveller. The aubergiste could not pronounce 
it accurately, but brought me the book in which all 
travellers inscribed their names, and I there saw, in a 
well-known hand, the name of Edward Cleveland. 
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Much affected at this confirmation of my worst fears, I 
desired to be conducted to the apartment of the invalid. 
I saw him, and it was Cleveland — ^but how changed from 
him whom I remembered! His face was thin and 
ghastly pale, and it seemed as though the hand of death 
was upon him. He appeared to be revived and cheered 
by the sight of an old friend, and a little of his former 
spirit returned. He spoke with a tone of pleasure and of 
triumph of his unfortunate exploit, which, much as it 
had cost him, he had not the heart to repress. " If it is 
to be the last act of my life," he added, " they cannot 
say that it was not a successful one. I have done more 
than any traveller has done before me. There is only 
one thought that haunts me. Others may hereafter ac- 
complish the same feat in less time ^11. If I could only 
be sure that I had done more than any other person ever 
would do, I should die satisfied, but I know I cannot 
have this assurance. — Ah ! you look as if you would say, 
< What would it profit me if I had it ?'— Alas ! little— 
perhaps nothing ! We are poor creatures at best ; and 
there are times when human ambition seems mean and 
idle." " Except," said I, " the ambition of doing good." 
He answered only with a sigh ; and, for a while, I left him. 

I saw him soon again, and, alas ! he was much worse. 
"You have been indulging," said I, "too much in 
gloomy thoughts." " Yes," said he, " in no cheering re- 
trospect — that of my own past life. Oh ! it has been a 
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vain and useless one! If I had never been endowed 
with any talents, I should have less reason to regret ita 
uselessness ; but what have I done ? — Nothing for which 
the wise or good can hereafter remember me with satis- 
faction; and yet the means were mine — and madly, 
miserably have I abused them for the temporary gratifi- 
cation of an insatiable vanity. I might have made my 
• name far, and long, and honorably known ; and now, if 
it is remembered, it will be remembered only as a warn- 
ing. Yes,'* he added after a pause, " let it be a warning. 
Thus, at least, it may perhaps effect some slight portion 
of that good which I have too long neglected to do. Let 
it be your care to make my story known. Write it — 
publish it, if you will ; state every trait — every circum- 
stance you know; spare only my name — let that be 
buried in oblivion." A few days after this melancholy 
injunction, the accomplished and talented Cleveland 
breathed his last. 

In compliance with his request, I have presented the 
foregoing sketch of his brief and brilliant career, in 
which I have suppressed his real name and substituted 
that of Cleveland. That it will afford that useful and 
impressive warning which its dying subject had antici- 
pated, the writer cannot venture to expect, but he trusts 
that the deficiency will be attributed, not so much to the 
circumstances related, as to the inadequate and unskilful 
manner in which he may have conveyed them. 
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PHANTASIA. 

BRIGHT emanation of the poet's dream, 
Beclaimed by Genius from the shadowy past I 
Would iihat this world of sad realities 
Could vitalize the picture ! 

There were once — 
Tea, I remember once, — such gentle eyes 
Melting in tenderness and sympathy, 
Where the heart nestled warmly, summoning 
From the new-furnished chambers of the brain 
The young unsullied thoughts, to urge them forth 
Upon the treacherous air, with feeble wings; 
Like a young mother-bird, untaught and led 
By natural instinct only, and, whene'er 
The snare, the fowler, or the hawk are nigh 
To threaten her young brood, springing, at once, 
To guard, to guide, and shelter j feeUni/Ii/, 
With skill which cold experience never reached — 
Judgment that baffles reason ! 

Is it that I 
Am changed ? Or has the world itself grown gray, 

1 H* 
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Like to my time-blancbed ear-locks ? Stiffly, now, 
The attenuated limb answers the will's demand, 
Yet my heart still is young; — but should I seek, 
Of Youth and Beauty, sympathy and love, 
Beauty looks strange, and coldly turns aside. 
And Youth, with glance averted, calmly smiles. 
Toys with his purse-string, and inquires, ^^for what?** 
Youth calculates, and Beauty coins the heart. 
Oh ! for the days, the golden days, agone, — 
When the heart mothered what the brain had sired ! — 
It may not be ! Nature must die, when art 
Engenders high refinement. In the youth 
Of nations even Age sedate, is young, — 
But, in their age, precocious Youth is old. 
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IT was a situation for an artist ! Therese on the one 
hand, with a neck and face of scarlet, her brow 
elevated, and her eye flashing with astonishment and 
indignation ; Count Theodore on the other, a picture of 
disappointment and humiliation, blended with a slight 
expression of anger, and all about trying to snatch a kiss 
from the Lady Julie's maid, when the Lady Julie herself 
would have given the count a kiss ! 

But the maid, if not as noble as her mistress, was a 
thousand times more reserved : she was a thousand times 
more interesting too. Her forehead was beautiful; 
Lavater would have etched it for the outline express of 
dignity, intellectuality, and delicacy. The rest of her 
features corresponded with it, and combined to form a 
countenance where extraordinary force of character was 
conspicuous, yet all was exquisitely feminine. It was 
not a face to be met with every day, or in every city. 
And what kind of a figure should one expect to find in 
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company with such a face? It should have height, 
fulness, tenuity, proportion, should it not? It had. 
Nothing exceeding or coming short. Nor would one he 
surprised if grace and stateliness, in carriage and in gait, 
were the attributes of such a figure. In fact, sitting, 
standing, or walking, one would never have inferred 
Therese's occupation from Therese ; and every one, espe- 
cially Count Theodore, wondered how she became the 
maid of the Lady Julie — though countesses have some- 
times very lady-like maids. 

The first time the Count saw Therese, she was assisting 
the Lady Julie to adjust some ornaments for a head-dress 
which the countess intended to wear at a ball, and he 
took her for some noble friend of her ladyship's — a mis- 
take which the fair scion of an illustrious stock corrected 
with more zeal than complacency. The Lady Julie 
could not brook the affront which Nature sometimes puts 
on letters patent of nobility by giving the attributes of 
rank to those who have no business with the title. The 
Count spoke no more of Therese, but his' thoughts did not 
run the less upon her. If, formerly, like other admirers 
of the Countess, he visited her dressing-room once or 
twice a week, now he was a constant attendant of it. 
^Twas astonishing how rapidly he became initiated into 
the mysteries of the toilet. It was like a thing of intui- 
tion I Pin, comb, ornament — ^whatever it was — was ready 
for the hand of the fair officiating priestesS; and; on the 
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instant that it was wanted, placed there ; or, if dropped, 
picked up and presented to her with that alert and 
watchful service which one may have for love, but never 
can purchase /or money. 

There are scholars, however, who, if they improve in 
one thing, are sure to go back in another ; and such a one 
was the Count. If he had all his thoughts about him at 
the Countess's toilet, they seemed to desert him the 
moment its duties were over : he was then the dullest 
man alive. 'Twas surprising, too, how absent he became 
all at once. Not a day but he left his hat, or his gloves, 
or his cane, or something or another, in her ladyship's 
dressing-room, and had to step back for it. On such 
occasions he would accost Therese with all the deference 
that he would pay to her mistress, and request her to look 
for such or such a thing ; acknowledging her compliance 
with a bow and respectful pressure of the hand. He had 
now forgotten his gloves, and Therese tried in vain to find 
them. '* Perhaps,'' she said, " she had removed them with 
some of the Countess's things into an adjoining room,'' 
and thither she was going to search for them ; but the 
Count could not think of giving her such trouble, and 
caught her by the arm — not because it was as round, and 
soil, and silky as an arm of fair flesh and of the Medican 
mould would be — ^but to prevent Tier ; yet when he did 
prevent her, still he relaxed not his hold, though she 
gently tried to disengage herself. '^ My lord, let me go/' 
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said Therese ; " your lordship is in want of your gloves/' 
The Count's eyes might have told her that he cared not 
a franc for his gloves; "Therese T' said he; "sweet 
Therese V* and caught her by the other arm. She was 
on the point of remonstrating, when her lips were stopped 
by the pressure of the Count's. The freedom was resented 
as soon as taken. In one and the same moment she 
released herself, and flung the young nobleman from her. 
Now the Lady Julie had rather more than the ordinary 
penetration of her sex. She remarked that the Count 
had not conceived half so strong a passion for her piano- 
forte or her work-table as for her toilet. This induced her to 
consider what appendage of the latter could constitute 
its superior attraction ; and that busybody. Memory, re- 
minded her of the expressive countenance, the well-formed 
neck and beautiful arms, with their graceful and varied 
movements, which her tell-tale mirror represented to her 
every morning, officiating behind her chair; and she 
came very speedily to the conclusion, that it was at least 
a doubtful matter whether the pleasure which the Count 
took in frequenting her dressing-room arose chiefly from 
solicitude about herself, or from anxiety to assist her 
attendant. She had a sufficient share of art too. She 
knew that the way to see everything was to affect to see 
nothing. She was as frank and unconcerned as possible; 
and although her watchful mirror gave her frequent note 
of occasional slight collisions and entanglements between 
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the Count's fingers and those of Therese, as he would 
assist her in placing. an artificial flower^ or adjusting the 
set of a curl ; yet she never allowed herself to betray it, 
but chatted on with him with her accustomed sprightli- 
ness and complacency. In short, repeated observation 
convinced her that she was indebted to her attendant for 
the increased interesif which the Count took, of late, in 
her toilet. No w(^er, then, if his fits of absence struck 
her, and if she suspected that he taxed the remissness of 
his memory more severely than it merited. Was it not 
an excuse to return to her dressing-room, where of course 
he wo^ld find Therese alone, who remained there to 
arrange her ornaments and apparel ? She resolved to 
satisfy herself upon diis ^int the very next opportunity, 
and that opportunity was the present one. The Count, as 
I said, had forgotten his gloves for the twentieth time, 
and must return for them. She allowed a minute or two 
to elapse, followed him and found him and Therese in the 
situation I have described. " What is the matter ?" in- 
quired she, in an imperative and rather angry tone, leaving 
it optional for the Count or Therese to answer. " Nothing," 
replied the former, extremely confused ; "only I have taxed 
Therese with having mislaid my gloves, and, behold I 
here they are in my pocket V* The lady looked at the 
Count, whose face and manner ill-supported the veracity 
of what he had asserted, and then turned towards Therese, 
in whose demeanor there was not the slightest change — 
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except that the mantliDg of her cheek and neck had 
somewhat subsided. There is a power in native dignity 
which ever transcends the influence of mere human dis- 
tinctions. Men may class men as they please^ the classi- 
fication of nature will still be the predominant one — that 
whose claim shall he felt, whether it be acknowledged or 
not — to the weight of which no ^ide of stately lineage, 
no title, whether by inheritance OMrifb, can oppose an 
equivalent counterpoise. The self-esteem of the Countess 
bowed before the presence of her offended maid. She 
glanced at the Count, and saw that the proudest young 
nobleman in France was in the same predicament as her- 
self. He looked as though he had forgotten that he had 
been born to a title. "Come, Coi^t," said she, making 
an effort to recover herself, " the carriage Traits */* and 
Therese was left alone. 

The Count was the favored admirer of the Lady Julie ; 
not because he was the handsomest and most accomplished 
young man in Paris, but on account of his rank, in which 
he had no competitor ; and though he had not yet pro- 
posed for her in form, yet was he generally looked upon 
as the intended of the noble fair one. Daily for the last 
two months, and more, had she expected the question : 
still it never came and now seemed farther off" than .ever. 
It was clear that his allegiance to her had been shaken. 
Sitting before her mirror, the Countess beheld nothing 
but its lovely mistress, until something peculiar in the 
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tone of tbe Count's voioei when he ocoasionallj addressed 
an observation to Therese, struck her, and directed her 
attention towards the latter. She now began to draw 
comparisons, and the result startled her. She saw that 
the countenance of her .maid infinitely excelled her own 
in that most touching of all things, expression. She ex- 
amined it feature bj feature, and was disconcerted at find- 
ing that where she searched for a fiiult she invariably lit 
upon a perfection. From the face she passed to the neck 
and arms of her attendant : she could not correct their 
symmetry by that of her own ; she would have given her 
own in exchange for them. Therese was in the act of 
searching in a riband, which bound up her hair, for a pin 
which she had temporarily stuck in it : the Countess marked 
the rich swell of the graceful limb as it was affected by 
the motion ; she impulsively placed her own in the same 
attitude — dropped it again — and encountering her own 
eyes in the mirror, beheld herself the very image of 
mortification and spleen. Subsequent observation, as we 
stated, convinced her that the Count had anticipated her 
in appreciating the attractions of her maid; and now 
the incident of the morning had set it beyond a doubt 
that the Countess had a rival where least of all she would 
have e^^pected to find one. 

Few sentences were interchanged between her and the 
Count during their ride ; in the course of which they de- 
pended from the chariot to walk for a time in the royal 
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gardens, which one of the numerous admirers of the lady 
entered with them. This gentleman's arm the Countess 
took, dropping the Count's with a slight excuse that she 
wanted to speak with his rival, and walked with him the 
greater part of the time alone }r yet the count neither 
looked hurt nor sad, but bowed with the greatest suavity 
when the other took his leave, and smilingly offered his 
arm to the Countess again. He would not have borne a 
slight so patiently a couple of months ago. The interest 
which he took in her was evidently on the decline ; and 
to Therese she was indebted for its waning. Therese 
must quit her service : but what excuse could she make 
for dismissing her ?— She would consider. 

She was right. The Count had indeed conceived an 
ardent passion for Therese. The Countess he had never 
truly loved. She was the reigning beauty of Paris, and 
he was of course in her train. His rank made him the 
most eligible of all her admirers for the honor of her 
hand; and hence, as I remarked, the preference with 
which she regarded him — for the ruling passion in the 
Countess's breast was ambition. The Count's vanity was 
flattered, and more than once or twice was he on the 
point of soliciting her to accept him ; but a doubt as to 
the real state of her affections, as well as a want of con- 
fidence in the nature of his own feelings, still withheld 
him from taking the final step. Such was the errand 
he came upon, the day he first saw Therese ; but this 
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time it was the appearance of the fair stranger — whose 
dependent situation near his mistress was the last thing 
he should have divined — ^that prevented him from exe- 
cuting it. He went home that evening earlier than 
usual; and throwing himself into a chair to debate the 
important question — to many, or not to marry? — was 
surprised at finding that he could think of noUiing but 
the countenance and figure of Therese. Do what he 
would, she was still before him. '' Were the Countess 
like Therese/' exclilimed the count to himself, ^^ I would 
decide it in a moment !" and from that moment the ques- 
tion was decided. The Countess never could be his ! 

One or two little incidents also convinced him that he 
had made no impression upon her heart; nay, the officious 
kindness of one of those numerous individuals who busy 
themselves about every one's affairs but their own, had 
let him into the secret that her heart was in the posses- 
sion of another, whom she had slighted upon the pros- 
pect of a more illustrious alliance. Still he frequented 
the Countess's toilet; but now it was for the sake of 
Therese, the exquisite grace of whose eveiy movement 
increased the impression which the first sight of her had 
made upon him. The varied expression of her counte- 
nance, beaming with intelligence such as he had never re- 
marked in a female face before; the modesty, the bland- 
ness that sat in it ; the tone of her voice, whose sweet- 
ness sent a thrill through him whenever she spoke ; her 
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fonn, the symmetry of whose ricli mould seemed to ac- 
quire enhancement from examination ; all convinced him 
ihat she was a being calculated to constitute the felicity 
of the man who should possess her^ and he sighed to be- 
come that man. But did the Count hitherto ever dream 
of marrying Therese ? — ^No. The Count was a man of 
honor, but a man of warm affections ; and it is frequently 
the fatality of such men to yield to strong excitement, and 
to allow the growth of wishes, the means of gratifying which 
they never take into consideration, till the ascendency of 
passion has become almost too powerful for resistance. 

That day the Count declined dining with the Lady 
Julie. She had a party, and the idea of company was 
insupportable to him. He promised, however, to look in^ 
during the course of the evening, as there was to be a 
ball, and his presence could not on any account be dis- 
pensed with. No sooner had the Count taken his leave, 
than he felt like a man who, from bondage, is suddenly 
restored to liberty. He wished for solitude ; he hurried 
out of Paris, and in the course of a couple of hours found 
himself in his chateau ; which, as the season was winter, 
he had lefl in the keeping of one or two domestics. He 
was now alone — free from the chance of interruption, and 
at leisure to indulge in his meditations, of which Therese 
was the theme. 'Twas clear that with Therese there was 
no chance of success for a dishonorable passion, and his 
own soul revolted at the thought of entertaining one. 
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She had a heart that could be touched — should it not be 
already so — ^but it was fortified all round with mind and 
pnnciple. What was to be done ? He had but one of 
two alternatives — ^to give her up, or to offer her his hand. 
'' The latter was impossible V and when he turned to the 
former, '' That was impossible too V* He passed from 
chamber to chamber in a state of indescribable perplexity 
and indecision, and he was now in the banqueting-room. 
'Twas a glorious apartment ! He walked with a stately 
pace to the end of it, turned round, and folding his arms 
as he drew himself up surveyed the painted and highly 
carved and gilded ceiling; the massive marble columns 
that supported it ; the sides, that were lined with broad 
and lofty mirrors ; the doors, of the costliest wood, inlaid 
with gold ; and the furniture, corresponding in elegance 
and magnificence ! His soul felt a movement of pride : 
'twas but momentary — ^Therese stood before him, and she 
looked more stately than that stately room ! Hurried 
was the step with which he paced it back again^ and 
impatient the movement with which he flung open the 
portal as he went out of it. 

The banqueting-room opened upon the gallery of paint- 
ings. There were his ancestors, male and female, for 
twenty generations. One of the latter had been ennobled 
for her beauty ; which was so uncommon that it made an 
impression upon the heart of Count Reginald, the fifth of 
the linC; who raised the fair one to his bed, though. 

1 I* 
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descended of a plebeian stock. This portrait Count 
Theodore was always fond of contemplating, it was so 
beautiful ; and now he drew a chair and sat down before 
it. It had lost its effect upon him! In a minute, 
though his eyes were still fixed upon the canvas, he was 
poring upon the features of Therese. She was fairer 
than Count Reginald's wife. His eye fell upon a table 
that stood within his reach : the book of the family tree 
was lying on it : he took it, and opened it. There was 
Count Reginald with half a score of titles; and, opposite 
to him, <^ Therese TEstrange,'' without a single one. 
The fairest female in his line was not mistress of a drop 
of noble blood I Strange thoughts passed through Count 
Theodore's mind as he replaced the book of the family 
tree, and rose from the chair. The next portrait caught 
his eye : it was that of the sixth Count Reginald, the 
son of Therese T Estrange by her lord — the bravest, the 
most generous and accomplished of the Count's ancestors. 
His face was his mother's, save that the lineaments were 
stamped with the richest impress of manhood. Count 
Theodore smiled at the stately attitudes in which some of 
his more immediate ancestors were drawn, as, walking 
out of the gallery, he turned his back upon them^ pro- 
nouncing twice or thrice the name of Therese TEstrange. 
''And why,'' said he, as he descended the spacious 
staircase, '' why should not another Therese be grafted on 
ihe family tree V* 
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The Count entered his study; he took up a book: 
^twas the biography of great and eminent men. He 
carelessly turned over the leares without any intention of 

reading it. "The Duke de '* caught his eye. The 

Duke's i&ther had been a simple mercer in an obscure 
Tillage in the proyince of Normandy ; and the son, by 
his talents, courage, and virtues, had raised himself to 
the highest rank of nobility. His descendant, in the 
third generation, was now the most dissolute character in 
Paris ! " So,'' said Count Theodore ; " the ancestor of 

the Duke de was indebted to his virtues for his 

nobility : they found him a plebeian, and they made him 
a duke. A pity that with his title he could not have 
transmitted to his posterity the worth that was the reason 
of his obtaining it V 

The Count took up his hat, went out, and wandered 
into his grounds ; and presently found himself in the 
neighborhood of the village chapel. He was close to the 
l)urying-ground, where stood the mausoleum of his ances- 
tors. Opening a wicket, iie approached it, and read over 
the names of the silent inmates. The lofly and ample 
chateau, with its spiral turrets, lay full in sight: he 
leaned against the last home of his forefathers, and gazed 
upon the gorgeous mansion. Nineteen of its successive 
lords were narrowly housed within the building, whose 
monumental wall was supporting him. He felt as if 
everything was unstable — ^as if there was nothing which 
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he had a hold of — as if the solid earth he stood upon was 
about to yanish from under his feet. The idea of the 
one Great Cause came strong upon him, and he felt an 
awe at the thought of the infinitude of the wisdom and 
goodness of that Cause. And the final day occurred to 
him; and he imagined Therese floating up aa a bright 
emanation of that Cause returning unpolluted to its 
source. His soul was humbled and soothed. He looked 
at the chateau: he thought that virtue was statelier, 
niare lofty and more spacious. — *^ A second Therese tni(/ht 
be grafted on the family tree.*' 

He returned back to Paris, and dressed for the evening. 
'Twas late when he entered the ball-room. A set of 
dances had been just concluded, and the company were 
io groups — some walking, some sitting, and some stand- 
ing. In one of the latter he observed the Duke de 

B , the Marquis R , and three or four other 

noblemen. They were stationed at the entrance of the 
apartment. " Certainly the finest woman in the room !'• 

exclaimed the Marquis R . " Beyond comparison,'' 

added the Puke de B . "^That air of ease and 

grace, which indeed are things inseparable — at least the 
former from the latter — is the result of the most admira- 
ble proportion ! You have the oval in her face, exact as 
a mathematician could define it; and mark how her 
features harmonize with it I Her waist is the circle : I 
would defy the compass to correct it I But take the 
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entire figure — ^its outline — ^how richly and flowingly it 
undulates ! — There is woman in every curve of it. If 
she is the Countess's attendant, why then Nature has 
modelled a princess, and lefl the attiring of her to For- 
tunC; whoy in her hlindness, has put a vassal's drapery 
upon her/' The Puke was a virtuoso in the arts. It 
was his only merit. He was esteemed the best judge of 
sculpture in Paris, and the works of the finest masters 
waited for his decision before the standard of their merit 
could be fixed. On this occasion, however, the Coui/t 
perceived, from the looks of the Puke's auditors^ that 
their acquiescence in the propriety of his remarks arose 
less from deference than from their own opinion; nor 
was he astonished at the independence of their judgment^ 
when, following the direction of their eyes, he saw 
Therese in the act of listening to some instructions which 
her lady was giving her. She was attired for the occar 
sion, and seemed another and a fairer Therese. He was 
struck by a sudden stillness in the room : he looked 
around him : the groups of walkers had stopped ; such of 
the company as had been sitting had left their places and 
approached the middle of the room. Admiration and 
wonder were painted in every face ; every eye was riveted 
upon Therese. He fqlt a movement of jealousy at the 
influence of her beauty. He instinctively turned towards 
the party which he had encountered upon entering : he 
saw the Duke in the same attitude of rapt contemplation. 
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A sickness came over the Count's heart as he marked the 
earnest gaze of the libertine. He felt a want of freer air^ 
and quitted the room. 

The Count descended into the garden, in which a tem- 
porary building had been erected, where the company 
were to sup. The garden was intersected with walks, 
down one of which, narrow and thickly shaded, the 
Count accidentally turned. An arbor was at the end of 
it, upon the seat of which he threw himself. And now 
he revolved a question which had never occurred to him 
before — " Was Therese to be won ? Was her heart free ? 
and, if it was, could he excite an interest in it?" — ^for 
something assured him that, without engaging her affec- 
tions, 'twas idle to hope for the possession of such a 
woman as Therese. '^ She would spurn his title and pos- 
sessions, as she had spumed their owner ! That act of 
indiscretion too ! — ^What would he not give that he had 
never committed ^ it ! It might have awakened in a 
mind, so constituted as hers, a feeling of offended pride 
which would be proof against all offers of atonement V* 

He had mused about a quarter of an hour, when his 
meditations were interrupted by a scuffling at the 
entrance of the walk. The sound approached : it was 
that of a person trying to drag another along, who was 
ineffectually resisting — the Count started up at the voice 
of the Duke ! 

^'Hefiist not/' said the latter in a suppressed key, 
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''resist not, bat accompany me, and I swear to release 
yon in a moment : I merely want to speak to you, free 
from observation." 

The Count was astonished at the silence of the person 
whom the Duke addressed, and who neither remonstrated 
nor called for assistance, though still continuing to strug- 
gle. The walk was what is called a dark one, but it 
derived from the more open part of the garden, which 
was partially illuminated, sufficient light to discern the 
figure of any one who might approach — ^after passing a 
certain angle. Beyond this point the Duke and the per- 
son who unwillingly accompanied him had now arrived. 
The figure of the latter was that of Therese ! and, from 
the attitude of the Duke, it was evident that, while with 
one arm he was forcing her along, with the other he 
held something to her mouth to prevent her from speak- 
ing. 

" Now you are free I" exclaimed the Duke, releasing 
Therese, and at the same time placing himself between 
her and the entrance of the walk ; '' now you are free I 
but you depart not till you have heard me. Leave this 
house to-night : my palace receives you, and my fortune 
is at your disposal V 

The Count listened for her reply — ^Therese returned 
none. He saw her figure wavering-lhe heard a convul- 
sive sob — in a bound he reached her, and caught her as 
she was falling back in a swoon. 
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" Villain, who are you ?" vociferated the Duke. 

" The foe of a villfun !'' was the Count's retort. 
" Three miles from the barrier of St. Denis, to-morrow, 
an hour ailer sunrise V 

'' I understand you, Count,'' replied the other; ^^both 
time and place will suit : I shall be punctual !'' and the 
Count was left alone, supporting Therese. 

What was to be done ? To carry Therese into the 
house was to discover the adventure — she had swooned, 
and there were no restoratives at hand. He heard the 
tinkling play of a fountain — ^he durst not carry her to it; 
it was situated in the open part of the garden, in the 
principal walk, where the domestics of the Countess were 
passing to and fro. The idea of the arbor struck him : 
he carried her into it, and laid her upon the seat. A 
minute, and he was in the room where the refreshments 
were already spread; another, and he was at her side 
again, with a vessel which he had filled with water. He 
set it down, and gently raising the insensible girl, and 
supporting her head upon his breast, he sprinkled her 
face and chafed her temples, until a faint sigh or two 
gave signs of returning animation. 

^'Let me goT' feebly articulated Therese, when she 
had come sufficiently to herself to speak, at the same 
time making an effort to remove the encircling arm of 
the Count. " Let me go, if you are a man !" 

^' Therese,'' said the Count softly, " 'tis I. The villain 
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who" just now treated you with violence is not here. I 
happened fortunately to be at hand to render you assis- 
tanoe, and caught you when you fainted. Be satisfied : 
I shall remove my arm as soon as you are able to dispense 
with its support." 

"I am able now/' articulated Therese with an eifort — 
half raising her head, but immediately dropping it again 
on the Count's shoulder. 

"You are too weak yet/' said the Count. "Remain 
where you are, and rely upon my honor, Therese ! I 
shall discontinue my assistance the moment it becomes 
unnecessary." 

"Therese/' resumed the Count, "this morning I 
offended you; I shall never — never presume to do so 
again. For a quarter of an hour have you lain insensi- 
ble on my breast : your lips have been within an inch of 
mine ; I could have pressed them without your resisting 
me ; but I would not — ^I durst not — ^for I respect you, 
Therese. Do you forgive me for what passed in the 
morning V* 

" I do/' replied Therese. The Count gently pressed 
the form that was reclining upon him. " I am better, 
my lord," said the maid ; " I think I can now sit up." 

"There," said the Count, "you are free!'' He half 
relaxed his clasp: she withdrew herself from it — sat 
up — rose from the seat — attempted to walk a few paces, 
and staggered. The Count's arm encircled her waist 

1 K 
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again^ and her hand, which she had extended for assist- 
ance, was firmly locked in his. '^ You are still too weak/' 
said he. ^' Eeturn and sit down for a few minutes longer, 
and you will be perfectly restored." He drew her back, 
unresisting, into the arbor. 

** I can support myself, my lord," said Therese, as they 
sat down. He released her hand and waist. 

" Would you rather that gentleman were here?" asked 
the Count. 

" I know not whom you mean, my lord," was her 
reply. 

*^The gentleman who dragged you hither," rejoined 
the Count. '^ He seems to have conceived a passion lor 
you. He offered you his palace and the command of his 
fortune, which is ample — ^would you accept them ?" 

" No !" said Therese. 

" Not if he offered you his hand ?" 

" No !" reiterated the maid. 

'* Not if he were a duke ?" 

" Not if he were a king, my lord !" emphatically ex- 
claimed Therese. 

" Surpassing girl !" cried the Count, " would you take 
me if I offered you my fortune and my hand ?" Therese 
made no reply. Both were silent for a space. " Therese, 
did you ever love ?" inquired the Count. Not a word 
said the maid. '^ If your heart is free, if you have never 
bestowed it upon another, and I should ask you to make 
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a gift of it to me as an honorable lover — as a husband^ 
Therese ! — shonld I stand any chance of obtaining it ?*' 
Therese was silent still. '< Therese V breathed the 
County passing his arm stealingly round her waist, and 
gently drawing her towards him, " I love you 1 Give 
me an answer to my question— Could you return my 
love ? Look ! I am at your feet ! Will you be mine ?" 

" Therese ! Therese V* cried half a dozen voices together 
in the garden. She started up and broke from the count 
—not, however, before he had imprinted a kiss upon her 
hand — and with a swift though unsteady step glided out 
of the walk. 

The Count and the Duke met the next morning ; when 
a flesh wound, which the latter received in the breast, 
put an end to the affair. 

The news of the duel soon spread over Paris, and in a 
day or two the cause of it also transpired ; not through 
the incaution of either of the principals — each of whom 
had cogent reasons for keeping the adventure which led 
to their rencontre a secret — but through the laudable 
curiosity of one of the Countess's attendants. 

The day succeeding the ball, the place of Therese — 
who, from the agitation of the preceding evening, was so 
much indisposed as to be unable to rise till the afternoon 
— ^was filled, though not supplied by another. 

" A duel between the Count and the Puke V exclaimed 
the Countess. 
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"Ay, madam/' rejoined the atteDdant; '^ and that is 
only half the wonder, and not the least wonderful half/' 

The curiosity of the Countess was excited : the commu- 
nicativeness of her maid required little to stimulate it. 
She had caught a glimpse of the Duke following Therese, 
as the latter quitted the saloon, charged with some in- 
structions to the superintendents of the supper-room: 
she descended afler them into the garden, saw the Puke 
overtake her, accost her, and endeavor to draw her into 
the walk } and, on her refusing to accompany him, forcibly 
seize her and half carry her into it, applying his handker- 
chief to her mouth to prevent her from speaking; she 
had followed them into the walk, screening herself behind 
the trees, and had been an eye and ear witness of all that 
had taken place from Therese's fainting in the arms of 
the Count till her precipitate retreat from the arbor. Not 
a circumstance was omitted. If the adventure gained 
nothing in the relation, at least it was not a loser by it. 

The Countess spoke not a word till her attendant had 
concluded, nor for some time after ; then throwing back 
her ringlets, and looking the latter full in the face — 
" The Count offer marriage to Therese V* she exclaimed : 
" I must be satisfied of the truth of it from her own 
lips I'' 

Therese started up in the bed, when she saw the 
Countess enter her chamber. "Lie down, Therese," 
said the latter, casting a discontented glance at the half- 
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exposed neck of the disconcerted maid; 'Mie down^ and 
tell me truly what passed between you and the Count 
last evening in the garden/' For Therese to tell any- 
thing was to tell the truth : she corroborated the commu- 
nication of her substitute in every particular. " Do you 
believe the Count ? — Do you love the Count ? — Would 
you marry the Count ?" successively but fruitlessly inter- 
rogated the lady. Therese made no reply. " Vain and 
aspiring girl V* continued the Countess, '^ your silence 
proves your folly and credulity. But beware that your 
pride at the thought of enjoying the Count's love does 
not make you the dupe of his artifice. He is a profligate ! 
You should rather have listened to the honest Duke de 

B . Understand from him the only terms upon which 

a domestic may hope for an alliance with a nobleman V 
The Countess was astonished at the imperturbable serenity 
with which Therese listened to her. " Confident girl V* 
she added, '^ you despise my warning, and may abide the 
consequences of your presumption ! But you are too high 
for your station ! Your engagement with me expires in 
a fortnight. Apply to the Count ; perhaps he may help 
you to a better one. You are at liberty in a fortnight V* 
" Would I had discharged her this very day V* cried 
the Countess to her attendant, upon returning to her 
dressing-room ; '^ and I should have unquestionably have 
done so, had I but a fault to accuse her oV The latter 
part of thb exclamation was delivered so emphatically 

1 K* 
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that the attendant looked inquisitively in the speaker's 
face. The Countess looked inquisitively at her attendant. 

" Well r said the lady. 

" Would you like to be furnished with one ?" inquired 
the maid. 

" Yes/' after a look of conjecture, and a pause, rejoined 
the Countess, and abruptly left the room. She rode about 
Paris till dinner-time. A hundred stops did her chariot 
make to receive the compliments of beaux, and interchange 
civilities with belles — ^her guests of the preceding evening. 
She was all animation and volubility ; she talked about a 
thousand things, but thought all the while of nothing 
but Therese and the Count. She was engaged to a party 
in the evening. Upon going up to make her toilet, she 
saw the attendant who had officiated for Therese in the 
morning standing outeide her dressing-room door. A 
look, admonitory of caution, caused her to check her 
pace and tread more softly. There was a pause at the 
door — ^a whisper — a gaze of satisfaction and inquiry — ^a 
whisper again, which was answered by a smile — ^though 
the brow of the person who gave that smile was anything 
but an open one — and the Countess, entering her apart- 
ment alone, found Therese up, and in readiness to wait 
upon her. 

The Countess's toilet was soon made. Little pains did 
it cost at any time under the active and tasteful hands of 
Therese, and now less than ever^ for the lady sat passive 
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and abstracted; as though she took not the smallest 
interest in the operation ; but her face was flushed^ and 
languor hung upon her features. She desired the bell to 
be rung; a page entered^ and she asked for a glass of 
water. There was only her snow-shoes to tie on; the 
attendant entered with them^ and proceeded to officiate 
for Therese, who was instantly dismissed. The Countess 
cast a glance at her jewel-case which lay open upon the 
toilet, and then at the kneeling attendant. Her respira- 
tion became uneasy : the page re-entered with the glass 
of water; she drank it off eagerly, and exclaiming ^'Be 
quick !" precipitately lefl the room. 

Meanwhile the Count was all conjecture. The silence 
of Therese, when he declared an honorable passion for 
her, was a mystery which he could not unravel. Did she 
doubt his sincerity? Did she feel that she could not 
love him ? Were her affections engaged to another? A 
thousand times that day did he ask himself these 
questions, nor could he sleep at night with meditating 
upon them. Never was the sun so slow in rising as he 
appeared to the Count on the morning that followed that 
night. The fever of incertitude was almost insupportable, 
and, when at length it was day, scarcely could he transact 
the customary and not ungrateful occupations of the 
dressing-room and parlor, or wait for the appropriate hour 
of repairing to the Countess's toilet — which he intended 
to visit that morning for the last time, and merely to gain 
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an interview with Thereae. Scarcely had the clock strack 
when the Count's foot was on the first step of her lady- 
Bhip*s staircase. With a throbbing heart he knocked at 
the dressing-room door; — it opened; — ^the Countess was 
seated near her toilet; — ^behind her stood the attendant 
— ^before her was an open trunk, and near it stood Therese; 
while an officer of justice, who was kneeling by the trunk, 
as though he had been in the act of examining it, held 
up, to Therese, a diamond brooch, which he exhibited 
with an air of low triumph and superciliousness. 

"What is the matter?" involuntarily demanded the 

count, after he had surveyed the group for a moment or two. 

" Oh, nothing," replied the Countess ; " only I have 

missed a diamond brooch, and the officer has found it in 

that trunk." 

" And to whom does that trunk belong ?" inquired the 
count. 

" To me 1" said Therese ; with a smile — such as lofty 
scorn would give, provoked by a cause most foul and 
mean — played faintly on her lip. "That is my trunk," 
she repeated, " and the brooch was found in it ; but the 
hand that put it there was not mine." 

" Insolent I" exclaimed the Countess, " your compo- 
sure is the assurance of guilt, prepared to meet detection, 
and to outface it ! but you escape, for this time ; — you 
are free to leave my service — ^I shall not prosecute you. 
Here are your wages, and begone !" 
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" No/' said Therese, " I shall neither take your money 
nor profit by your clemency ! I shall go to the place where 
sooner or later guilt must take up its abode — ^though it 
is not always the offender who enters that place ! I shall 
take my trial ! — ^the wise and good judge may find out 
some means to unravel what^ I own^ is inexplicable to 
me ! — ^If not, I must bear the stain of the sin which I never 
committed; — the punishment, whatever, it may be, will 
be little compared to that !" 

The Count glanced at the Lady Julie — her eye encoun- 
tered his, and was instantly turned another way. He 
looked at her attendant — she was alternately folding and 
unfolding a ribbon, pursuing her occupation with an 
earnestness to which its importance was wholly dispro- 
portionate. He looked at Therese — she appeared more 
like the accuser than the accused — the judge than the 
criminal. Calmly, yet sternly, she surveyed the one and 
the other; and now and then raised her clear eyes 
to heaven, with an expression of mingled resignation 
and confidence. 

'* She is innocent !'' exclaimed the Count to himself, 
and with that kind of deep-drawn sigh which, one might 
imagine, announces the transition from suspended vitality 
to resuscitation. 

Therese heard it; involuntarily she looked at the Count; 
she read in his countenance, which beamed meltingly 
upon her, the thoughts that were passing in his soul — 
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he believed that she was innocent I Her cheek colored 
till the richest vermilion would not have been deep 
enough to paint its dye ; — ^there were two or three slight 
convulsive movements of her throat — and the maid burst 
into a shower of tears ! 

^^ You may go^ sir V said the Countess^ addressing the 
officer : '^ I am sorry for the unhappy girl; and do not 
wish the law to take its course/' 

"Stop !*' exclaimed Therese; "I go along with you! — 
I am your prisoner V* 

" I am forbidden to take you into custody/' said the 
officer, turning; as he was in the act of going out of the 
door, " and cannot." 

"What shall I do?" ejaculated Therese. 

"Surrender yourself to the mayor," remarked the 
Count. 

"It shall be done," said Therese, relocking the trunk; 
and hastily left the room. 

Therese surrendered herself to the mayor ; the Countess 
and the attendant. were summoned and examined; the 
officer proved the finding of the jewel in Therese 's trunk, 
and she was committed for trial. And now nothing oc- 
cupied all Paris but the Count's passion for Therese, and 
the crime with which she had been charged^ Her re- 
jection of pardon, her voluntary surrender, her extraordi- 
nary beauty, and the fortitude with which she bore her 
imprisonment, were the theme of every tongue. The 
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dignity^ too, with which she conducted herself towards the 
Duke de B was the subject of encomium and astonish- 
ment : he had called to wait upon her, but she peremp- 
torily refused to see him. He had sent the first legal 
opinion in Paris to her, to undertake her cause ; but, the 
moment she learned by whom the advocate had been em- 
ployed she firmly declined his services. The Count, too, 
applied in vain to see her, until he prevailed on his sister, 

the Baroness C , to accompany him; when he was 

admitted — and by that lady, now, were the legal advisers 
employed who were to conduct the defence of Therese. 

The day of trial approached. Upon the eve of that 
day, the Baroness and the Count paid their customary 
visit to the prison : as they were going in, they were 
informed that Therese had been engaged all that morning 
with a stranger, who had the appearance of having re- 
cently arrived in Paris, and was still with her; and they 
were debating whether they should wait or call again — 
when a remarkably handsome young man, in a military 
undress, issued from the passage leading to the room in 
which Therese was confined, and hastily passed them^ 
and went out. The Count's heart throbbed. 

" Who is that ?" hastily interrogated he. 

^' The stranger,'' replied the person whom he addressed. 
" She is now alone." 

The Count mechanically followed the Baroness into 
Therese's apartment. His passion had assumed a deep 
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and settled character. His lawyers had assured him 
that she was certain of being acquitted ; and he had re- 
solved that the moment she had regained her freedom 
he would implore her to intrust it to his keeping. He 
had fully apprised his sister of his intention^ who^ being 
a sensible, though proud woman, implicitly and at 
once gave in to his views the moment she satisfied her- 
self that it was impossible to divert him from his object — 
a step of the propriety of which every succeeding inter- 
view with Therese still more and more convinced her. 
Yet was the Count uncertain as to the state of Therese's 
heart, which^ as he never saw her alone, he had little 
opportunity of ascertaining.' Seldom she looked at him, 
or he might perhaps have read it in her eye ; seldom she 
spoke to him, or the tone of her voice might have given 
him some insight into it. In short, she maintained a 
marked and strict reserve towards the Count, which was 
the more irksome to him from the frankness with which 
she communicated with his sister. The fear of some 
previous attachment continually haunted him, and* fre- 
quent were his misgivings, although they were still out- 
numbered by his hopes. The latter, however, almost 
vanished when he saw the handsome stranger, who had 
been all that morning alone with Therese ; and he stood 
before the fair captive speechless and cast down, as one 
who had been visited by some unexpected and astound- 
iDg calamity. 
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^^ Is anything ihe matter ?*' ajsked Therese^ alarmed at 
the Count's appearance : ^^ Is anything the matter ?" re- 
peated she, approaching him and taking his hand, then 
instantly dropping it again. 

'' Nothing/' answered the Count, with a smile, relieved 
by the earnestness of Therese's manner : '' nothing is the 
matter : would Therese be unhappy were it otherwise ?'' 

<< Certainly,'' said Therese, relapsing into her usual 
distance. 

The Count thought of the stranger again. ^' You have 
had a visitor this morning," said the Count. 

" A friend," said she, with a sigh. 

"And nothing more ?" inquired the Count. Therese 
was silent. " Come," said the Count to the Baroness, " I 
fear we intrude upon Therese — at least my company can 
be dispensed with. You, if you like, can stay, and I 
shall call for you in an hour." 

" My lord ! my lord !" cried Therese, as the Count was 
departing, " you go in displeasure ! Something has of- 
fended you ! What is it, my lord ? If the fault lies with 
me, let me know it, that I may repair it or atone for it." 

" You mistake, Therese," replied the Count, unwilling 
to come to an explanation with her in her present cir- 
cumstances, especially as his sister was present ; and some- 
what soothed again by the energetic warmth of her appeal. 
f* You mistake. All's well ; only summon all your com- 
posure for to-morrow : till then, adieu, Therese !" 

1 L 
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But the slight relief which the Count had reoeiyed 
from Therese's manner of accosting him yanished as soon 
•8 he found himself alone. The handsome stranger en- 
grossed his thoughts^ and kept him on the radL with 
conjecture and apprehension. ^' He was just the man 
to interest such a woman as Therese ! one whom such a 
woman would be likely to love with all her heart and 
soul 1 — to love lastingly — exclusively I" Though it was 
little more than a glimpse which he had caught of him^ 
yet that glimpse gave the Count the impression of a man 
of lofby feeling and fine sensibility. *' If the affections of 
Therese were engaged^ it was he^ and he only, who was 
the master of them ; — ^he was the man I'' With some 
persons surmise is speedily converted into certainty; 
scarcely does the shadow stand before them, when it fills, 
or seems to fill, into substance. Such was the case with 
the Count, He wandered through the suburbs of Paris, 
musing upon the utter frustration of his fondly cherished 
hopes by the union of Therese with the stranger. "She 
was lost to him !" — and how everything else yanished 
along with her! — ^title, fortune, relative, friend, — ^yea, 
the whole world ! In the place of which nothing appeared 
but a void, without a single object of solicitude to interest 
or even occupy him. So is it ever with love. Except 
the woman of our heart, there is not an object of human 
desire, the loss of which, when the mind is in its full 
vigor, is attended K>r the time with a feeling of utter 
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desolation. The death of one hope is the birth of 
another; from chagrin at the &ilure of the present 
speculation; we turn to anticipation of success in the 
prosecution of a future one^ which is ever at hand to en- 
gross and solace us : but the miscarriage of the lover is 
the missing of a leap which is to carry us over into some 
rare delicious spot of fair earth, from which a profound 
rayine divides us, without anything to snatch at should 
we fail to clear it^ and with nothing but the torrent or 
the rock to receive us. 

So lost was the Count in his meditations; it was not 
until full three hours past the appointed time that he re- 
membered his promise to call upon the Baroness. He 
hastened back to the prison : '^ Was the Baroness still 
with Thereser' — "No." "Was Therese alone?*'— 
« No." " Who was with her ?"— " The stranger." The 
Count felt chilled from head to foot; he tottered down 
the steps of the prison; and reached home he knew not 
liow. Dinner was waiting — ^he could not partake of it. 
Some friends were expecting him — ^he could not see 

them. The Marquis of R had been there, and said 

he would call again in the evening — ^he must be denied 
to him and to everybody ! The Count rushed up sturs 
to hb chamber; and locked himself in. 

Early upon the morning of the trial was the Baroness 
with Therese. She found her attired in black. "Why 
not dress in white ?" inquired the ^Baroness. 
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"I wear," replied Therese, "the dress that I shall 
wear forever, unless Proyidence has ordained that I shall 
take it oflf to-day." 

The Baroness asked her how she felt. 

"Prepared," was her answer. Ever since she had 
entered the prison, she had accustomed herself to regard 
her conviction as certain. "Because," added she, "the 
efforts that we make] to meet calamity as we ought, 
ial though it should not arrive, are never thrown away; 
whereas, by indulging in anticipations of good fortune, 
we aggravate the pain of disappointment." The Baroness 
gazed upon the beautiful moralist, and was silent. "I 
hlive bade good bye in time," continued Therese, "to 
hopes, from which, had I permitted myself to cherish 
them, it might have cost me my life to part." Her eyes 
were past down while she uttered this; she sighed 
deeply, and raising them, encountered the kind but pene- 
trating looks of the Baroness. 

"You are a wonder!" exclaimed the latter, "and 
deserve to be the wife of a prince !" The maiden's eyes 
fell again, and a faint blush rose upon her cheek. 
" Therese," continued the Baroness, " I am as confident 
of your innocence in this affair aa I^iuea'of my own. I 
need not tell you what the Count thinks of you. We 
are resolved that the whole world shall see how much we 
honor you, whatsoei^ may be the issue of this trial. 
This is the richest ^ our family jewels, and is known to 

A 
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all the nobility of Paris, hundreds ofVhom will be in 
the court to-day; it is known to be mine; it has not its 
fellow in France for the weight and lustre tf the 
diamonds. You shall wear it. It stamps you as the 
object of our love and respect; it proclaims our contempt 
for the aspersion which has been cast upon you. Take 
it/' she repeated, throwing a necklace of brilliants over 
Therese's neck, and at the same moment catching the 
astonished maid, subdued and all dissolved in tears, to 
her bosom. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the gaoler, 
who informed Therese that the court was waiting for her. 

The summons recalled her self-possession. '^ In a mi- 
nute,'' she said ; and in a minute her countenance was 
cleigr and smiling. 

^^ You are ready, I see," said the Baroness. 

" I am," replied Therese. 

" Come, then," said the Baroness, "I shall accompany 
you into court." 

Never met the Baroness such a look as that which was 
turned upon her by Therese. There was an effort to 
speak ; a smile that acknowledged her inability to do so ; 
a pressure of the fair maid's heart by her hand — a sigh — 
and nothing more. 

The court was crowded. Half the nobility of France 
was there; many had been attracted from distant parts 
by the &m4^i)f the af^xwohing triai ; and thousands, who 
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had been baffled in their attempts to gain admission^ snr- 
rounded the building without. The noble friends of the 
Countess were seated in the vicinity of the part allotted 
to witnesses; opposite to them were the counsel of 
Therese, with the Count; whose looks^ pale and languid^ 
bore the traces of the last day's agitation^ and of the 
night of restlessness and fever which had succeeded that 
day. By all who knew the Count, or to whom he was 
pointed out, this was set down to the interest which he 
took in Therese, and construed into an unfavorable omen, 
as to the issue of the trial. At length, upon a move- 
ment in that part of the court where the prisoner was 
expected to enter, the buzz that had been kept up by the 
interchange of a thousand mingled questions and replies, 
given in an under breath, subsided, and was succeeded 
by a dead silence, which became, if possible, more breath- 
less, when the majestic form of the Baroness appeared; 
supporting the fair Therese. 

Upon her entrance, the Baroness courtesied to the court, 
with an air which implied rather an assertion of her own 
dignity than an acknowledgment of deference ; she then 
led Therese to the front, and contemplating her for a 
moment or two with an expression of satisfaction at the 
conscious innocence which was eloquently painted in her 
looks and demeanor, she imprinted a kiss upon each of 
her cheeks, and retired about half a pace behind her. 

The indictment having been re^, the counsel for ij^e 
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prosecution opened the pleadings. He was a middle- 
aged man, more indebted to family influence than to 
talent, for the office which he held — that of advocate for 
the crown. He stated the particulars of the case ^ the 
missing of the jewel by the Countess ; her suspicions of 
Therese ; the searching of Therese's trunk, and the find- 
ing of the jewel secreted in it. He then descanted upon 
the lady's clemency; and, passing on to Therese's rejec- 
tion of forgiveness, exerted all his sophistry to invalidate 
the merit of that act. *^ Kemember,'' said the advocate, 
"remember who was present — sl nobleman who had de- 
clared an honorable passion for the prisoner — had made 
her the proffer of his hand ! — to ally herself to whose 
house might have been an object of ambition to the 
daughter of the most illustrious family in France. What 
bounds would you set to desperation in a predicament 
like that, where aggrandizement beyond the wildest 
dreams of aspiring fancy was to be exchanged for the 
contempt and desertion attendant upon a blasted cha- 
racter ? What chance of retrievement, howsoever despe- 
rate, would not be caught at, where death itself was to 
be^ preferred to the frustration of hope ? Look at the 
collected girl that stands before you, upon whose youthful 
nerves that solemn seat of justice — this array of learning 
and searching deliberation — ^this crowded concourse, pro- 
duce not the slightest impression ! What might you not 
expect from the intrepidity — ^I will not say effirontery — ^I 
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will not say boldness *' At the commencement of 

this appeal to the deportment of Therese^ the advocate 
looked full upon the fair prisoner; at whom he had only 
glanced before. As he perused the ingenuous face, where 
blandness and beauty sat equally enthroned — as he read 
in it, traced by the hand of Heaven itself, a refutation, 
in eloquence surpassing the advocacy of a thousand 
tongues, his confidence wavered ; his collectedness began 
to forsake him, and he was obliged to turn another way : 
but a new source of discomfiture awaited him — ^he saw by 
the looks of the court that his embarrassment was per- 
ceived — scarce a countenance but betrayed the smile that 
triumphed at its detection. He felt confounded — he fal- 
tered — ^he stopped ! — " I feel it unnecessary," said he at 
length, '^ to dilate upon this point ; I shall trouble the 
court no further, but proceed to call my witnesses ;" and 
be sat down. 

The Countess was summoned. Her examination was 
brief. That of the officer, who followed her, occupied 
about the same time. The attendant was the next wit- 
ness, and underwent a strict cross-examination. 

" Do you entertain any ill-will towards the prisoner ?" 
asked the counsel of Therese. "None." "Have you 
ever quarrelled with her?" — "No." "Do you truly 
believe that she deposited the jewel in her trunk?"—- 
" She did not like to think ill of any one." " That ia 
not an answer to my question : — ^Do you believe that she 
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put it there ?" — " How else could it have come there V 
" Answer me, Yes or No," said the advocate. " Do you 
believe that Therese secreted the jewel in her trunk ? — ^Yes 
or No ?"— " Yes !" at last faltered out the attendant. 
"Now, my girl," continued the advocate, "pay heed to 
what you say — remember you are upon your oath ! — Will 
you swear that you did not put it there yourself?" There 
was a pause and a profound silence. After about a 
minute had elapsed — "Well?" said the advocate. 
Another pause ; while in an assembly where hundreds of 
human hearts were throbbing, not an individual stirred 
or even appeared to breathe, such was the pitch of inten- 
sity to which the suspense of the court was wound up. 

" Well," said the advocate the second time, " will you 
answer me? Will you swear that you yourself did not- 
put the jewel into Therese's trunk ?" — " I will," at last 
said the attendant boldly. " You swear it ?" — " I do." 
" And why did you not answer me at once ?" — " I do not 
like that such questions should be put to me," replied 
the attendant. 

For a minute or two the advocate was silent. A feeling 
of disappointment seemed to pervade the whole court; 
now and then a half suppressed sigh was heard ; and here 
and there a handkerchief was lifted to an eye, which was 
no sooner wiped than it was turned again upon Therese 
with an expression of the most lively commiseration. 
The maid herself was the only individual who appeared 
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perfectly at her ease ; even tbe Baroness looked as if she 
-was on the point of giving way^ as she drew close to 
Therese round whose waist she now passed her arm. 

" You have done with the witness ?" said the advocate 
for the prosecution. 

" No/' replied the other, and reflected for a moment 
or two longer. At length, " Have you any keys of your 
own ?" said he. — " I have." " I know you have," said 
the advocate. " Are they about "you ?" — " Yes." After 
a pause — " Show them to me !" The witness, after 
searching some time in her pocket, took the keys out and 
presented them. " Let the trunk be brought into court," 
said the advocate. 

"Now, my girl," resumed the advocate, "attend to 
the questions which I am going to put to you, and 
deliberate well before you reply, because I have those to 
produce who will answer them truly should you fail to do 
so. Were you ever in the service of a Monsieur St 
Ange ?" — "Yes," replied the attendant, evidently discon- 
certed. " Did you not open in that gentleman's house a 
trunk that was not your own ?" — " Yes," with increased 
confusion. " Did you not take from that trunk an article 
that was not your own?" — "Yes; but I put it back 
again." "I know you put it back again," said the 
advocate. " You see, my girl, I am acquainted with the 
whole affair : but before you put it back again, were you 
not aware that you were observed ?" The witness was 
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silent. " Who observed you ? — ^Was it not your mistress ? 
— ^Did she not accuse you of intended theft ? — ^Were you 
not instantly discharged ?" successively asked the advo- 
cate, without eliciting any reply. "Why do you not 
answer, girl?" peremptorily demanded he. — "K you are 
determined to destroy my character/' said the witness, 
bursting into tears, "I cannot help it." "No," rejoined 
the advocate; "I do not intend to destroy a character; I 
mean to save one — one which, before you quit the court, 
I shall prove to be as free from soil as the snow of the 
arm which is leaning upon that bar?" continued the 
advocate, pointing towards Therese. 

The trunk was here brought in. "You know that 
trunk ?"—" Yes." "Whose is it?"— "It belongs to 
the prisoner. " " And these are your keys ?"— " Yes." 
" Were these keys out of your possession the day before 
that trunk was searched, and the jewel found in it ?" — 
"No." "Nor the day before that again ?"—" No." 
"Now mind what you are saying: you swear that for 
two days preceding the morning upon which that trunk 
was searched those keys were never once out of your own 
possession ?" — " I do." — " Will not one of these keys open 
that trunk ?" — ^The witness was silent. — " Never mind ! 
— ^we shall try. As readily as if it had been made for 
it !" resumed the advocate, applying the key and lifting 
the lid. 
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" There may be fifty keys in the court that would do 
the same thing !'' interposed the public prosecutor. 

"True," rejoined his brother: "but this is not one of 
them," added he, holding up the other key, "for she 
tried this key first, and broke, as you see^ the ward in 
the attempt." 

" How will you prove that ?" inquired the prosecutor. 

" By producing the separate part." 

" Where did you find it ?" 

" In the lock !" emphatically exclaimed the advocate. 

A groan was heard — the witness had fainted. She 
was instantly removed. 

A smith was the next witness. He proved that he 
had been employed to take off the lock, in order to ascer- 
tain if any attempt had been made to force it, and that, 
upon removing it, he found a piece of a broken ward in 
it. The piece was produced, and found exactly to match 
the key. — The prosecutor gave up his cause; and the 
waving of handkerchiefs, and the dapping of hands 
announced the complete vindication of the innocent 
Therese, who, half-overcome, stood folded in the arms of 
the Baroness. 

Anxiously had Count Theodore watched the proceed- 
ings of the day, though other matters had also a share in 
his thoughts. Immediately upon entering the court he 
looked round for the stranger — he was not there ; and 
the Count breathed more freely. When Therese and his 
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inster appeared, he was the first individual upon whom 
the eye of the former rested 3 she remarked hi» wan and 
haggard looks, and there was an anxiety and a tenderness 
in her gaze, which were balm to his wounded spirit 3 and 
he smiled his thanks to her. Nothing could exceed his 
agitation as the cross-examination of the attendant pro- 
ceeded, except the tumult of his feelings at the complete 
exposure of her perjury, by the discovery of the infamous 
means which she had resorted to, to effect the destruction 
of Therese. Then it was that, as he thought, Therese 
cast a look upon him, such as he never received from her 
before — a look in which gratitude and exultation shone, 
but threw forth a beam, too warm and too bright for their 
own light alone to have produced it. It played but a 
moment or two upon him, when it was withdrawn ; but 
the glow which it spread through his heart departed not 
with it. The chalice of happiness, which he thought 
had been spilled, stood full again before him ; and where 
an hour ago, he pored upon the embers of extinguished 
hope, he now beheld nothing but rekindling. He made 
his way out of court, regardlessly putting aside every 
individual that impeded it; — ^he flew to the prison — a 
step or two brought him to the door of Therese's apart- 
ment ; without knock, or warning of any kind, he entered 
— ^he started back ! — she was locked in the arms of the 
stranger! The shock was too much-r-the room swam 
before him, and vanished. 

1 H 
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He recovered with the sensations of one who awaked 
from some horrible dream : the first objects that he saw 
were the stranger and the Baroness standing by him. He 
looked around for Therese — she was not there ! At 
length he became conscious that he was leaning on the 
breast of some person, whose arm encircled his neck : he 
suddenly turned and looked up; he met the eyes of 
Therese, fixed strainingly upon him^ with an expression 
that shot life into his soul. 

"Is it true ?" he exclaimed, withdrawing himself from 
her, and at the same time extending his arms : she threw 
herself into them, and thrillingly they closed around her I 

The stranger was the brother of Therese. He was in 
the service, and his merit had raised him to the rank of 
captain. By some unaccountable means, for upwards of 
five years they had lost sight of one another. A relation^ 
under whose protection he had left her, had recently 
died, and left her utterly unprovided for ; when she sought 
and obtained a service with the Countess. The report of 
the accusation which had been brought against her, and 
of the Count's passion for her, having spread far and wide, 
at last reached the ears of her brother ; he hastened up 
to Paris, and found everything confirmed ; but at her 
earnest entreaty, kept their relationship concealed till 
the trial should be over. 

" Then she is mine V in a transport of exultation ex- 
claimed the Count. 
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" She is, my lord !" replied the brother : *' nor is this 
the first honor of the kind that your family has conferred 
upon ours." 

" How so V inquired the Count. 

" One of your ancestors espoused an ancestor of my 
sister's and mine." 

*' The name V* eagerly asked the Count. 

" Therese TEstrange," was the reply. 

* 3|e 3|e 3|e 3|e ♦ 

The Count's banqueting-room was one blaze of light, 
and around its sumptuous board were seated the Count's 
illustrious relatives and the choicest of his intimates and 
friends. They were at supper — the viands were removed 
and the nearest of his kinsmen rising, demanded a cha- 
lice of gold ! 'Twas brought; he filled it to the brim, 
and, bowing to the lady and the count, he drank ^' To 
th.e bridegroom and bride !" It was the day after the 
trial ; and upon the morning of that day a second and a 
fairer Therese had been grafted on the family tree. 
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ON BEADINO <*PABADISB BEGAINED." 

HOMER and Drjden, nor uofrequently 
The playful Ovid or the Italian's song, 

That held entranced my youthful thoughts so long 
With dames and loves and deeds of chivalry, 
E'en now delight me. From the noisy throng 

Thither I fly to sip the sweets that lie 

Enclosed in tenderest folds of poesy. 
Oft as for ease my weary spirits long. 
But when, recoiling from the fouler scene 

Of sordid vice or rank atrocious crime, 
My sickening soul pants for the pure serene 

Of loftier regions, quitting tales and rhyme, 
I turn to Milton ; and his heights sublime. 
By me too long unsought, I strive to climb. 
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OB, THB TOUNG 8AIL0B*S BONO. 

THE fields are green^ the woods ore grand^ 
And home is dear to me, 
But I would give a year on land. 
For one month on the sea. 

Fye made myself a little boat, 

Fit for a little boy, 
And when I set my craft afloat, 

I clap my hands for joy. 

Bat, mother, when I am a man, 

And do just as I please, 
ni build a ship, and then I can 

Go live upon the seas. 

I want to see the white sails sweep, 

To see the white waves roll. 
And feel that while the helm I keep. 

None can my course control. 

1 M* 
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Oh, mother^ when with Jane and Sue 

I go down to the stream^ 
And launch my boat, and see her through 

The sunny ripple gleam, 

I feel as though I was not born 

To live upon the shore } 
I long and sigh, from night till mom, 

To hear the billows roar. 

Then come strange sounds into my ear, — 
I hear the wild waves dash, — 

I hear the loud storm howl, nor fear 
The sudden thunder crash. 

The narrow fields, and close dark grove, 

Will never do for me ; 
I must have room to breathe and move ! 

I must go o'er the sea ! 
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THE reader probably has perused a pamphlet, pub- 
lished some few years siuce, entitled ^^ Memoir 
Uiatorique de la Negociation en 1778, au svjet de la 
Succession de la Baviere.'* It relates to events which, 
in times when the setting up and pulling down of govern- 
ments were not every-day affairs, excited a very consider- 
able sensation in Europe : but since the following 
domestic episode in Bavarian history will lose none of its 
effect — supposing it to have any — ^by being dated at any 
particular period, it matters very little to what king of 
Bavaria it refers, or what general is in fact the hero'of 
the tale. It is only necessary to premise that kings in 
Bavaria, like kings of every other realm, die, when their 
'^ time is come ;" and that, now things are settled quietly 
in those parts, they are succeeded in due course by the 
next heirs to their thrones and dignities. 

It may not be amiss, however, from the peculiarity of 
the circumstance, to observe that, in Bavaria, ^^^rj \^&^ 
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king on commencing his reign seems to be actuated by a 
powerful desire to do everything exactly contrary to that 
which his predecessor might have happened to do during 
his. If the old king chanced to like new houses and 
small roomS; the new king immediately went to reside in 
old houses and large rooms : if the old king sat late at 
night and rose lat6 in the morning, the new king rose 
with the lark and went to rest with the lamb 3 and in the 
case of which we are treating, this Bavarian singularity 
was most particularly exemplified. The old king loved 
Baron Slaphausen and Count Snyderkins^ and hated 
Count Muggenhoff and Baron Stiffincroup; — ^the new 
king immediately on his accession to the throne bowed 
out Snyderkins and Slaphausen, and took to his heart and 
councils Stiffincroup and Muggenhoflf. 

This, as we have already observed, being a case entirely 
peculiar to Bavaria, it is necessary to warn the reader of 
it, since, from one of those curious oppositions to the 
taste of his illustrious predecessor on the part of the new 
king, we are indebted for the following little anecdote ; 
whence we propose to deduce a moral, which, in a pru- 
dential point of view, must always be serviceable to the 
reader, and never of greater utility than when applied 
to events similar to those which it is our intention now 
to narrate. 

Some years before this history begins and ends — ^for it 
is aa bnetaa the life of a butterfly — ^the old king having 
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takea a particular dislike to his palace of Starenberg, 
^ve the veteran General Klinkenberg permission to in- 
habit a certain portion of the building. To this quiet 
retreat the General and his two daughters^ Amelia and 
Caroline, forthwith repaired, and there they resided until 
the period at which I have the honor of introducing them 
to the reader. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the ancient war- 
rior, after his active services, than this domicile ; and, as 
for the young ladies, they were absolutely charmed with 
it : from •its beauties and its proximity to Munich, it 
blended all the enjoyments of the country with all the 
gaieties of town; nor, to say truth, had its agremens 
been at all decreased during the last four or five months 
by the continued presence of a certain captain and lieu- 
tenant of hussars, who, with part of their troop, were 
quartered in the barracks to do duty as the "king's 
guard'' at the palace, although the King had not for 
several years honored Starenberg with his royal presence. 

In this Bavarian Hampton Court, time passed delight- 
fully ; — the mornings were spent much as mornings are 
when handsome accomplished women, and agreeable well- 
educated men, associate much together; and although 
Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort had not yet 
ventured to hint at any " ulterior objects^*' the friendship 
which actually existed between the four happy ones^ 
seemed to require only a declaration on the part of the 
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beauX; to convert it into a sentiment somewhat more 
tender^ and infinitely more delightful — and so things 
went on. 

In the midst of this agreeable intercourse, yaried by 
the visits of the General's friends from Munich, and his 
neighbors at Starenberg, an event occurred which agitated 
the whole . country, and changed the face of ** affairs in 
general" — the King of Bavaria died ! 

On every side were grief and desolation — the shops of 
Munich were closed — the great bells tolled heavily — the 
flags hung half-staff high — the sorrowing creatures of the 
monarch's bounty bowed their heads and wept — ^minute 
guns from the batteries boomed upon the ear, and 
muffled drums announced the ceremony with which, in 
all the solemn pomp of woe, the mortal remains of the 
good king were deposited in the stately tomb of his an- 
cestors. And then all was smiles and congratulations — 
^Hipsy dance and revelry;" — the shops in Munich were 
opened — the cannon fired salvoes from the batteries — the 
bells rang merrily, the flags were hoisted to the very 
trucks; and the sorrowing creatures of the old king's 
bounty dried their tears and doffed their sables, and 
dressing their faces in smiles, hurried to the palace to 
beslime its new occupant with their venal adulation. 

"What a king we have got noic/" cried one, who 
pever would have been a judge of kings if the late 
mooarch had not made him what he was. — " What wis- 
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dom r' says a second. — '^ What goodness !'' cries a third. 
— " What taste V exclaims a fourth.—" How affiable 1" a 
fifth. — " How unlike the old king !" a sixth. And thus, 
not content with taking the good " the gods provided/' 
they sought to ingratiate themselves with their new 
master by instituting comparisons between him and their 
old one ; which, to say nothing of the taste of the sys* 
tern as likely to please his majesty, savored not a little 
of that, which is sometimes found, even in Munich, — in- 
gratitude. 

The new king, in the bloom of youth, handsome, grace- 
ful, gay and accomplished, mounted his milk-white char- 
ger, and attended by all his court, curvetted and ambled 
through the streets : — ^what condescension ! — flags and 
banners were waved on the parapets, and flowers were 
scattered irom the windows. The next day he perambu- 
lated the town, accompanied only by his brown umbrella 
— what affability I His majesty held levees ; the palace 
was thrown open, and the receptions were innumerable ; 
for his late father had been some time before his death 
infirm and ill, and therefore lived principally at Nymphen- 
burg, his favorite residence, which he had splendidly 
decorated and tastefully improved. To Nymphenburg 
the new king took a decided aversion : it was closed im- 
mediately on his accession, and Count Slaphausen, who 
had regulated all his father's affairs there, was dismissed. 
Stiffincroup was nkmed prime minister, and Snyderkins, 
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who had neyer slept from under the palace roof for twenty 
years, was sent ambassador to the court of Ashantee. 

All that the king did, the people approved. He re- 
modelled the Bavarian code of laws — ^he corrected abuses 
in the state — ^he changed the color of the pages' panta- 
loons from pea-green and silver to white and gold — ^he 
reversed all his father's decrees — ^he altered the uniform of 
the foot soldiers — he granted universal liberty of con- 
science^ and gave a ball once in every week ; and, strange 
to say, great as were the deeds of this illustrious monarch, 
no act of his royal life is so nearly connected with the 
subject-matter of this little story as the last-named mani- 
festation of his royal grace and bounty. 

To one of those balls were invited General Klinken- 
berg and his two charming daughters, an event marked 
with consequences which none of the parties most deeply 
concerned, in the slightest degree anticipated, but which, 
if we have but a little patience, we shall see eventually 
proved of the highest importance. 

General Klinkenberg was no courtier, and at sixty-five 
no dancer ; but the invitation was a command, and even 
if he had hesitated as to its acceptance, the young ladies 
would have overruled all objections and overcome all ob- 
stacles. Amelia, the elder of the two, was celebrated in 
her circle for her dancing : her eyes were as bright as 
diamonds, and her hair, which curled profusely over a 
BBOwy forehead, was as black as jet — her figure was sym- 
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metrical — ^her grace proverbial. Caroline^ the younger 
sister^ was faiT, and her soft blue eyes and gentie de- 
meanor oflen won hearts which would hold out fearlessly 
against the bolder attacks of her sprightly sparkling 
sister. 

In the ball-room Amelia attracted all attention^ and 
seemed to revel in the sunshine of the gaze she excited. 
Oaroline shunned^ or seemed to shun^ the looks which 
were sometimes riveted on her mild and gentle counte- 
nance — ^but people live not always in ball-rooms^ nor es- 
tablish their characters in crowded assemblies, and Caro- 
line, in her own home, mild, amiable, and affectionate as 
she was, drew around her the tenderer and deeper feel- 
ings of the heart. Caroline had formed the first, the 
ruling attachment of her life — Melford had won her! had 
gained her esteem, her regard, her love; and these senti- 
ments were founded upon a near and constant observation 
of his mind and manners, character and disposition. She 
had no disguise in avowing the feeling he had inspired ; 
she spoke of him, felt for him, thought of him as a 
brother ; it was only when he was absent that she could 
at all appreeiate the value she set upon his society ; and 
when the royql qommand to the ball had arrived, it pained 
her to the yeiy heart — ^that going without him was inevi- 
table. 

Steii^felt was not invited; but Amelia, although she 
would have been better pleased if he bad been of the 
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party^ felt no regret like Caroline's which could for a moment 
counterbalance the pleasure she anticip^ited at court — « 
sphere well suited in her ardent mind for a girl of her 
birth, appearance, and accomplishments; and she rallied 
her more sensitive sister upon the regret she expressed, 
and the sorrow she too evidently felt, at Melfort's ab- 
sence. 

From the moment their going ^as decided upon, the 
activity of preparation evinced by Amelia, strongly con- 
trasted as it was by the placid sufferance of Caroline, 
under the suggestions of the leading marchand des modes 
of Munich, gave strong evidence of her desire for con- 
quest : all the colors of the rainbow were tried, and those 
in every light, in order to ascertain what " best became 
her;'' friends were appealed to, neighbors called into 
council; and it was not until the day before the ball, 
that the dress in which she was actually to appear was 
finally decided upon. 

At length the hour arrived, — 

<' The banquet waits their presenoe ; festal joy- 
Laughs in the mantling goblet, and the night, 
Illuinined by the taper's dazzling beam, 
Rivals departed day ;*' 

and General Klinkenberg handed his daughters into the 
carriage which was to convey them to the scene of regal 
splendor. 
What the police regulations of Munich were, upon 
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those occasions, history has not recorded, or whether the 
instractions of the Bavarian green-cloth for the regulation 
of carriages merely directed that the company should be 
set down with their horses' heads opposite to their tails ; 
suffice it to say, that amidst a sort of civil warfare, emi- 
nently destructive to the panels, and seriously injurious 
to the poles, the General and the two Misses Klinken- 
berg were safely deposited at the palace. 

At the foot of the golden and marble staircase, which 
forms one of the splendid features of this immense build- 
ing, and which, upon this occasion, was lined by body- 
guards, and plentifully sprinkled over with porters and 
pages, they were received and ushered up to the great hall, 
which, together with the hall of antiquities, was most 
magnificently illuminated ; and after passing through a 
suite of apartments, each vying with the preceding one 
in brilliancy of decoration and company, they reached 
the throne-room, in which the \dsitors were presented to 
his majesty previous to proceeding to the ball. 

His majest/s reception of the veteran general was 
gracious in the extreme ; but when the royal eyes fell 
upon the animated countenance and sylph-like form of 
Amelia the king seemed thunder-stricken. His majesty 
was graciously pleased to express his admiration aloud, 
and spoke of her beauty in a very audible tone to the 
Baron Stiffincroup and the Countess of Muggenstien^ 
who were near him. Of Caroline the king said nothing, 
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he merely bestowed upon her one of those gently approy- ' 
ing smiles which great personages with white teeth are 
frequently pleased to confer; but of Amelia he continued 
to raye — continued to point her out to each new guest 
with whom he was on familiar terms^ until at last, his 
majesty haying gone through the ceremony of opening 
the ball with her Serene Highness the Princess WilheL 
mina of Stump Giggenstien. Amelia found herself ap- 
proached by one of his majest/s chamberlains^ who an- 
nounced to her delighted ears that the soyereign had 
been graciously pleased to select her for his partner in 
the next quadrille. 

What the Bayarian etiquette upon so striking and 
singular an occasion actually might be, we do not pretend 
to understand^ but it was by no means difficult to perceive 
by the looks and gestures of the fiye hundred beauties of 
the court^ that the royal attention had created a sensation. 
Its immediate effect upon Caroline Elinkenberg .was 
astounding ; for no sooner did Baron Stiffincroup, prime 
minister in the Bayarian cabinet^ perceiye his majesty 
leading the elder Miss Klinkenberg to the highest place 
in the dance than he bustled through the illustrious 
throng and solicited the hand of the second Miss Klin- 
kenberg as his partner in the same set. 

As for Amelia, from the moment she felt the pressure 
of the white kid gloye of the right hand of Bayaria upon 
the £rfiDj>athetic leather on her own left, she saw nothings 
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understood notMng that she heard, was conscious of 
nothing in the world but that she was existing in a sort 
of ecstatic dream, and that she was still actually on her 
feet swinging about the palace in company with her 
sovereign, who, as has already been remarked, in Addition 
to his crown and dignity possessed a person so fine, a face 
so hand3ome, and a figure so elegant, that the court re- 
sounded with murmurs of admiration — not quite unmixed 
with envy — ^at the beautiful performance of their gracious 
King and Ms graceful partner. 

To the quadrille succeeded a waltz, and in that gay 
and giddy round, the beautifully formed Amelia found 
her taper waist encircled by the arm of the sovereign, 
and from some very animated expressions of his majesty's 
admiration just at that most appropriate moment, she 
began all at once to think it not quite impossible, but at 
some future period she might claim to share the royal 
arms more permanently. 

Baron Stiffincroup, who was tall, solemn, formal, and 
gray, was not particularly well-adapted for waltzing either 
by age or station, figure or activity ; he went through the 
motions, and Caroline was as well-pleased as the Baron, 
when she found herself re-established at her gallant father's 
side whence the premier had drawn her : but Amelia's 
career was not yet ended; she was* destined to be the 
belle of the evening. 

In spite of etiquette, in spite of the various claims 

1 K* 
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which should have engaged the royal attention; the King 
graciously condescended to place her arm on his, and lead 
her "nothing loth," to the room where refreshments were 
served : here he presented her — ^he himself— -with ice; 
here odbred her a wafer, while she stood the wonder of 
the gazing company, alone with him, and doing some- 
thing very like flirting, in the centre of a circle whose 
sacred verge no subject's foot dare cross. 

But even this was not all ; in the plenitude of royal 
grace and condescension, his majesty plucked a halfr 
blown rose from one of the vases which were ranged 
along the plateau, and, with a speech fiill of — ^more than 
gallantry — sentiment, presented it to his fair partner, 
from whom it seemed, he parted most reluctantly when 
he surrendered her to the care of her father. 

But as the flower blooms which the sun has ripened, 
even when that sun is set, Amelia, seated by the General's 
side, attracted crowds of gazers even though the King had 
left her, and she remained enjoying her triumph and 
holding affectionately in her hand the rose which had 
been conferred upon her by the monarch. 

Supper was announced, and trumpets rent the air; and 
as the folding-doors of the banquet-gallery were throwa 
open, music, the most melodious, burst upon the ear. 
Amelia lingered &nd looked around — ^for what? — pre- 
sumptuous girl ! — ^she felt dissatisfied and disappointed 
because the young King did not lead her to table. She 
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forgot that the Grand Duchess of Shafflehaosen would 
naturally be taken out by his majesty ; and that, however 
much his kind heart and good taste might draw him to 
her side when etiquette permitted, there were certain 
things to be done and performed in his kingly capacity 
with which neither kindness nor feeling could be per- 
mitted to interfere. Certain it is, that from the moment 
she saw him seated on his chair of state, surrounded 
by the officers of his household, approached with awe, 
and served with humility, amounting — or rather descend- 
ing — almost to prostration, she sighed, and felt as if she 
were wearied with all that were near her : the banquet 
was tasteless, the music discordant, the gaiety painM. 

Caroline, who had been led to supper by her last 
partner, enjoyed everything she saw and heard : the one 
alloy to her gratification was the absence of Melfort ; and 
although she looked forward to the morning when she 
should describe to him the events of the evening, as the 
reward of her present privation, she conquered all selfish 
feeling so far as to establish her character as a delightful 
companion iojthe mind of the young nobleman who had 
danced wjth hbr, and to create in his bosom as it should 
seem, an- interest not much inferior to that which it 
appeared her animated sister had excited in the heart of 
the king. 

Amelia had fallen into a fit of abstraction, and sat 
with her eyes fixed on the objects immediately around 
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her^ still holding the royal rose in her hand^ and occa- 
sionally smelling to it^ as if it were something to worship, 
when a page gently touched the hem of her garment, 
and whispered in her ear that the King was drinking to 
her. In an instant the blood roshed to her cheeks and 
bosom, her eyes half-filled with tears, and her proud 
heart beat rapidly. What the Bavarian etiquette in ihU 
case might be, she knew as little as we do now, but she 
acknowledged the condescension by bowing graceftdly, 
with all due respect and deference, in return for the 
gracious kindness of his majesty, a kindness considerably 
enhanced by her beholding the King immediately after- 
wards call the attention of her serene highness the 
Duchess of Shufflehausen to the lovely object of his 
notice. Her serene highness raised her serene hign- 
ness's glass to her serene highnesses right eye, and smiled 
in gracious approbation of Amelia's beauty. 

Supper over, the company resumed dancing, but the 
King did not again present himself to the eyes of the 
fascinated Amelia. Baron Stiffincroup, however, went 
to General Klinkenberg, and taking him into a window, 
stated to him that he had it in command from the King 
to tell him that his majesty intended to confer upon him 
the order of St. Hubert ; that he could not imagine how 
his services and merits had been so long overlooked by his 
late father ] and that he expected to see him at the next 
morning's levee, in order that he might have the pleasure 
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of inyesting him with the riband. Klinkenberg felt hot 
and cold, and bowed, and smiled, and was very much 
pleased ; for singular as it may appear, the late King, for 
what reason nobody ever could discover, although fre« 
quently solicited, never would give Klinkenberg the order 
of St. Hubert. Why he got it nowy having given the 
reader some idea of Bavarian politics, we leave him to 
guess. 

Seated in the carriage, on their return, what were the 
feelings of the three Klinkenbergs ? — Amelia was satis- 
fied that the King was at her feet, and that the favor 
bestowed upon her father was merely a proof of his 
majesty's sincerity and devotion to her; but upon a 
subject so high she dared not trust herself to speak, so 
she declared herself tired, threw herself back in the 
coach, and closing her eyes, saw as it were in a vision, 
the throne standing ready for her occupation ; and while 
she (almost tenderly) pressed in her hands the withering 
flower, which the sovereign had presented her, felt the 
sceptre of Bavaria within her grasp. 

Caroline, who was no more tired than her sister, and 
who had no object in affecting to be so talked, over the 
whole party gaily and happily, and felt more at ease than 
at any previous period of the evening; and Klinkenberg 
himself, in high spirits at the result of his visit to court, 
chuckled at his attainment from the new King, of a deeo- 
ration which the old one never would bestow upon him^ 
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longed to know what Snyderkins and Slaphausen would 
say when they saw him gazetted a K. S. H. 

It would not be correct to follow the Misses Klinken- 
berg upstairs when they reached home, but if we dared 
do such a thing, we could show how Amelia sat herself 
down before her Psyche and threw her head back, and 
then leant it forward, and then smiled, and then twisted 
her black ringlets over her fair fingers, and then bit her 
lips to make them ^^ ruddier than the cherry,'^ and placed 
herself gracefully on a /auteuily queen-wise, and raised 
her delicate foot upon a dwarf ottoman, as she had seen 
those of monarchs in pictures placed upon footstools; nor 
did she conclude these evolutions until a loud yawn from 
her maid startled her from her waking dream into a con- 
sciousness that she was in her own apartment at Staren- 
berg, and that moreover it was half past four o'clock in 
the morning — sad hours for Munich ! 

Caroline had been asleep a long time — all that had 
passed was forgotten in her tranquil repose, and if she 
dreamed at all, Melfort was the object before her, and 
she anticipated in her slumber the pleasure of seeing and 
conversing with him in the morning. 

The veteran General went to bed full of visions of 
chivalry. He recollected the many efforts he had made 
to get the riband which was now offered him sponta- 
neously ; he knew he was engaged to dine the next day 
at an eminent merchant's in Munich; he should wear the 
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star, and apologize for going decore, on the ground of 
having been obliged to attend the King; he would visit 
the opera-house in the evening and select a box in which, 
he might sit with his left side to the audience ; he would 
get Stumpandbrusher, the painter, to finish his picture 
for the next Munich exhibition, and have the order 
painted on the coat. The General was sixty-five, and, aa 
everybody said, a man of strong mind, and fit to be prime- 
minister; but a yard and a quarter of riband, and a bit 
of rayed silver enamelled in the middle, were too much 
for his magnanimity — he slumbered feverishly, and 
dreamed of St. Hubert. 

When morning came and breakfast was over, and 
General Klinkenberg on his road to Munich, as usual, 
came Captain Steinfelt and Lieutenant Melfort : the latter 
was received by Caroline as he always was — ^both her 
hands were extended to receive his, and a smile, such as 
thrones cannot purchase nor kingdoms repay, greeted the 
young suitor (if such he might be considered) on his 
entrance to the boudoir. Amelia was gracious in her 
manner to Steinfelt, and stretched forth her right hand, 
still seated, while her left almost unconsciously rested 
on a vase in which, hung droopingly the royal rose of 
Bavaria. 

Amelia saw that the faded flower had caught the Cap- 
tain's eye; she longed for him to ask some question 
about it, but she was spared a protracted anxiety by 
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Caroline's calling the attention of both the beaux to the 
" floral emblem" of her sister's triumph. 

" Yes/' said Amelia, "the King gave it me last night: 
we had danced together, and while he was handing me 
some ice, I happened to say I was fond of roses, and he 
was good enough to present it to me. It therefore 
becomes quite an historical rose, and I shall preserve it.'' 

"Less productive of feuds, I hope," said Steinfelt, 
" than the rival roses of England." 

" And," said Melfort, " have you no royal rose to boast, 
Caroline ?" 

"Not I, indeed," replied she: "Amelia was the 
fevored lady of the night." 

" Oh, Caroline," interrupted Amelia, " don't say so ! I 
am sure he was very attentive to the Princess Wilhelmina 
of Stumps Giggenstien." 

" Who do you mean by 7ie, Miss Klinkenberg ?" said 
the Captain. 

"Why, Captain Steinfelt," said Amelia, half angry 
with him and half ashamed of herself, " I mean — ^I mean 
—the King !" 

"Oh!" said the Captain, bowing, "I only asked. 
You seem to have made considerable progress in your ac- 
quaintance with his majesty." 

" Yes," said the young lady ; " and, besides this rose 
—which is faded, I confess ;" — at this point of her coft- 
versation she caressed it, and played with its leaves — 
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^^ besides thiSj the King has given papa the order of — 
what is it, dear Caroline ? — St. Hubert." 

'^Indeed!" said Steinfelt, whose thoughts suddenly 
flew from the order to the Abbey of St. Hubert, in the 
Netherlands, which at that moment, he did not think at 
all an unsuitable receptacle either for the King or the 
General. "Why, you come from court loaded with 
honors V 

" Oh ! he is quite delightful V said Amelia : "such 
grace, such manner, so much softness, so much delicacy 
of feeling ! I wonder how such a prince has remained so 
long unmarried." 

Steinfelt looked at his fair iriend, and, turning to 
make some observation to Melfort, discovered that he and 
the gentle Caroline had quitted the room, and were walk- 
ing, as they were wont to do, along the walk which led 
to the pavilion. 

" I wonder/' said Caroline, " if there is any probability 
of the King's liking Starenberg ?" 

" Every probability in the world," said Steinfelt, " for 
his father hated it." 

" That Princess Wilhelmina, of Stumps Giggenstien, 
is very plain," said Amelia. 

" She is to be our queen, I am told," said the Cap- 
tain. Amelia said nothing, but her lip quivered and her 
cheek flushed. Steinfelt saw what was passing in her mind. 

" Some people have destined the Eang for an English 

1 
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lady/' said Steinfelt; "but the objection to the match, 
which is insuperable, is that she is a subject/' 

Amelia colored again, and it was with something like 
a consciousness, founded, as it should seem, upon what 
the King had whispered the night before, that she said, 
"Is that objection insuperable ? Our King is very English 
in his opinions and feelings, and in England kings marry 
subjects." 

" Not now," said Steinfelt. 

" Henry the Eighth of England married a subject — 
Anne Boleyn," said Amelia. 

" He did," said Steinfelt, " and cut her head oS after- 
wards." 

" And Catherine Howard," said Amelia. 

" True," said Steinfelt, " and he cut her head oS too." 

" Ay," said Amelia, " but losing one's head is not the 
natural consequence of marrying a king." 

"No," said Steinfelt, "some ladies lose their heads 
before they marry kings. Come, Amelia, let us join 
Caroline and Melfort." 

" Oh, I cannot walk to-day," said Amelia ; " I am 
tired — ^tired beyond belief; besides, I should not like to 
leave home until — until " 

She would have said, until " I know the King will be 
engaged at court at the levee ;" for she was fiill of the 
idea that he would visit Starenberg. Steinfelt took his 
chaco, and humming a tune, walked to the open door of 
the boudoir, then played with the jasmines and honey- 
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suckles that twined througli the columns of the portico, 
then stepped down one step, then down another, and 
finally walked himself off; his pride was hurt, his heart 
was pained. In one short evening Amelia seemed to 
have changed her whole character, and, dazzled by the 
attentions of her sovereign, appeared to have lost the re-, 
collection of all that had been passing during the previous 
half year. Steinfelt made every allowance for the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances, and the nature of the trial to 
which she had been exposed, but he could not discuss or 
argue the topic with her; he did not love her less than 
he did the day before, but the day before he did not know 
that he loved her so much ; the approach of a rival, and 
such a rival as a king, gave a stimulus to his feelings, and 
they overcame him ; his only safety at the moment was 
in a retreat ; like a good tactician, he adopted it. 

Amelia saw him depart without concern, without emo- 
tion : the first advantage she took of his absence was to 
cross the room and re-arrange those ringlets of hers, 
before the looking-glass : the King had praised her ringlets 
and her eyes : and when she heard footsteps in the ante- 
chamber, she hurried back to the sofa with a fluttering 
heart — ^perhaps he was come — perhaps a chamberlain, 
an usher, a page — ^but, no ! 

When the "beknighted" General returned in the 
evening, Amelia's inquiries were numerous. The cere- 
mony of investiture occupied about three minutes. The 
court was crowded, and the King had only spoken a few 
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words to Klinkenberg; but those few words were impor- 
tant, and sounded like the music of sweet bells in Amelia^s 
ear. 

" General/' said his majesty, " I am going very soon 
to look at Starenberg. I think I should like it for a 
summer residence.'' 

These words the General repeated, merely as a common- 
place expression of the King's intention. But Amelia 
read them differently. He had never been to Starenberg 
— never thought he should like it as a summer residence, 
until he had seen her — ^and he was coming very soon. It 
seemed as if her towering hopes were to be realized. Nor 
could she look at the glittering decoration which sparkled 
on her father's breast without believing herself to have 
been the cause of its appearance there. 

Steinfelt was not present when the General returned — 
he had made some plea for being away from Starenberg 
for two days ; during which period Amelia continued in a 
state of feverish agitation, which none but ladies who have 
flown at quarries as high as hers can possibly appreciate; 
nor did the placid happiness of Caroline and Melfort at 
all disturb her. The rose was quite dead, but yet its 
withered stalk was her solace ; and hour after hour passed 
in anxious expectation of the event which, as she reason- 
ably enough believed, was destined to decide her fate. 

One evening, the fourth after the ball, the General, 
Amelia, Melfort, and Caroline, were sitting in the garden 
pavilion, when a servant was seen hurrying along the 
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walk which led to it, holding in his hand a letter. The 
very sight of a letter, in the existing state of Amelia's 
mind, threw her into a terrible agitation ; bnt when she 
heard her father exclaim, as he read the superscription — 
" from the palace,'' it was with difficulty she could retain 
her seat or her senses. 

" How did this come ?" said the General to the servant. 

" By an orderly. General," replied the servant. 

" Where are my spectacles ?" said the General. 

" I will read it, papa," said Amelia, " for you." 

" Child," said the Knight of St. Hubert, " read it !— it 
comes from the King's secretary, and is marked ' Private 
and confidential' — let me see — ^" 

Saying which, the General having placed " his spec- 
tacles on nose," read — ^first to himself, and secondly aloud 
— ^what follows : — 

" Private. 

" Dear General, 

" The King proposes, I believe, to visit Starenberg to- 
morrow about one o'clock. He wishes to avoid all cere- 
mony, but as I thought, under the peculiar circumstances 
of his visit, you might wish to be there, I have written 
to let you know what I believe to be his majesty's inten- 
tions. It may be as well not to say to anybody that I 
have apprised you of it. 

" Ever yours, dear General, 

"C. Penanink." 

1 0* 
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"To-morrow!" murmured Amelia^ in a suppressed 
tone. 

" Now what had we best do ?" said Klinkcnberg. " I 
suppose, young ladies, you will take care that a collation 
is prepared for his majesty?" 

"I will take care of that, sir," said Amelia. 

" Why," said Melfort, " if the reports of royal visits 
are at all correct, collations form no inconsiderable portion 
of the performance. A court party in progress takes more 
feeding than a steam-engine." 

" Oh !" said Caroline, " Amelia and I and our maids 
will weave garlands of flowers and make " 

" Oh, come, come !" said Amelia ; " come, dear Caroline, 
let us go and begin our preparations to grace the royal 
visit." 

" Not just yet, dear sister." said Caroline, " for I am 
engaged to play chess with Lieutenant Melfort." 

" Chess !" said Amelia contemptuously. 

"Yes," said Caroline, "I am determined to improve 
in chess : Melfort gives me a queen and beats me ; and 
that I can 7iot bear." 

" Gives her a queen !" thought Amelia : " at that game 
Jplay !" and away she went to communicate to her maid 
Buch directions as might facilitate the preparations for the 
collation. 

" The King would make this place very gay if he came 
to live here," said the General. " It is very odd — I 
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thought by his manner the other day that he meant to 
come, but: " 

" I think/' said Caroline, " gay as the Bang's residence 
may make it, we are much happier in truth without him : 
living in the confines of the court is like living on a tight 
rope, it requires a constant effort to keep oneself balanced, 
while an attempt to jump, is most likely to produce a 
fail." 

" Figurative as you are, Caroline,'' said Melfort, " de- 
pend upon it you are right ; however, I suspect the palac^ 
is not the object of the King's visit." 

" What then, Melfort ?" said the General. 

" It is said, sir," said Melfort, "that Amelia has caught 
the king's heart." 

" Psha, psha !" said Klinkenberg ; " pray let me hear 
nothing of the sort. Ridiculous !" — ^and so the conversa- 
tion ended. 

Nobody could adequately describe the huny and flurry 
and bustling and scrambling in which the evening was 
passed, nor the renewal of all the efforts in the morning, 
of the Klinkenberg family, to complete the preparations 
for the reception of the King. The Gunter of Munich, 
on the shortest notice, had before noon spread a banquet 
in the large saloon which opened into the garden, and the 
did plate of the Klinkenberg's was paraded upon tempo- 
rary sideboards in the recesses. The choicest fruits, the 
finest wines, everything that could gratify the royal 
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palate, were furnished forth ; and by one o'clock it was 
announced that the King might come whenever he 
pleased. 

Early in the morning, however, Caroline and Melfort 
had a conversation the most interesting of their lives. 
The orderly who had brought the General's letter from 
Count Penanink, the secretary, had also brought orders 
from the commander-in-chief to Captain Steinfelt and 
Lieutenant Melfort to join their regiment, with the troop 
now doing duty as the King's guard at Starenberg : they 
were to march the following day. The nature of this 
conversation the reader may guess. Melfort made the 
declaration which Caroline had long expected; and, 
knowing her sentiments with regard to Melfort, there can 
be little doubt how she received it : suffice it to say that 
Melfort was the happiest of men. 

Steinfelt, who was aware of Melfort's intentions; 
although too much piqued and mortified by Amelia's recent 
conduct to risk an interview with her on his return, ad- 
dressed the following lines to his ambitious fair one : — 

"Your sister will probably have informed you, that 
Melfort and I have received orders to quit Starenberg 
and join our regiments. The change which I grieved 
to perceive in your manner towards me on Wednesday, 
and which I own drove me from your presence, can neither 
obliterate the recollection of the hours of happiness 
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which I have passed in your society^ nor seriously change 
those sentiments of affection and devotion to which our 
constant association has given hirth. 

'^ That you have reciprocated the feelings which I most 
sincerely, however weakly, endeavor to express, I believe. 
Conscious that neither in thought, nor in word, nor in 
action I have ever done that which could justly forfeit 
your good opinion or the esteem which you have admit- 
ted yourself to feel for me, I throw myself at your feet, 
to implore you to forgive any petulance of manner which 
I might have exhibited on Wednesday, and to entreat 
you to attribute my agitation to the affection which is 
deeply rooted in my heart. 

'^ We leave this to-morrow. My fate is in your hands. 
Write me one line-^ne word that may decide it; and 
assure yourself, beloved Amelia, upon that decision de- 
pends my eternal happiness or misery. 

" Yours ever, ever, 

" STEINFEII4T." 

This note reached Amelia as she was putting the finish- 
ing touch to her toilet. The guard was under arms, and 
the murmur of voices in one of the court-yards convinced 
her that the assmbled people were every moment expect- 
ing the King — the King who was coming to vi^it her, 
— to woo her perhaps — and, if to woo, to win her cer- 
tainly. She read the note, and read it without emotion 
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— ^the day was past when love, honor^ gallantry, and merit 
could excite her feelings or share her affection. Must 
she answer it then ? — ^Did some one wait ? — She took her 
pen and wrote this : — 

^' The meekest of her sex could not stoop to accommo- 
date her feelings to the caprice of jealousy. A heart 
accustomed to kindness and consideration naturally revolts 
from uncalled-for harshness. I am not aware that any 
conduct of mine justified your withdrawal from Staren- 
berg. At the present moment I am too much agitated 
to enter into explanations. I have no desire to deny the 
feelings I may have at any time expressed : with regard 
to yourself they are unaltered. When the King is gone 
I will write more at length ; for the present, believe me, 
I feel no anger for what is past. 

" Amelia." 

" Heartless, cruel girl !" said Steinfelt, as he dashed 
this note upon the table. " She whom I idolized — she 
who has been all the world to me, and whose faith is as 
much plighted to me as if we had sworn to love eternally 
—she, whom it would have been my pride to have taken 
into the bosom of my family — she, to whom I looked as 
the comfort of my life, the " 

" Turn out the guard !" cried the sentry at the gates. 
Away went Amelia's letter crumpled into the sabretache; 
on went the sword and chaco ] down stairs ran the captain 
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and in two minntes, mounted on his pawing charger; he 
was at the head of his men. 

A royal carriage drove into the quadrangle — ^it was 
not the King : Count Penanink, Rodantape, the surveyor 
of the workS; and Skaffeld, the king's architect^ were the 
inhabitants of the vehicle. The guard turned in : the 
architect and the surveyor proceeded up the great stair- 
case, and Count Penanink went to Klinkenberg's apart- 
ments. Penanink was a small diplomatist ; he spoke a 
language only understood in courts; he had an official 
knack of talking a great deal without saying anything 
and of hearing everything and knowing nothing. 

He was ushered into the room where Klinkenberg and 
his daughters were ready to receive the sovereign. 

"Good morning, General/' said Penanink, bowing 
graciously to the ladies. " It is*' — ^here he looked cau- 
tiously all around the apartment as if he thought some- 
body might be listening — " it is a very fine morning,'' 
and then he smiled. 

" Will the King soon be here ?" said the General. 

"Why," whispered Penanink, first closing a door 
which stood ajar, " I — cannot exactly say — ^I heard when 
the carriages were ordered — ^and — ^I should presume to 
think, it will not be any great length of time before they 
arrive. I hope Miss Klinkenberg caught no cold at the 
ball '' 
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^' Oh, no V* said Amelia, with a condescending smile, 
just suited to a private secretary's inquiry. 

" Do you think, Count, that the King is likely to reside 
here ?" said Klinkerberg. 

" Upon my word,'' said the Count, "I cannot venture 
to surmise at present : there are great attractions here'' 
— ^Amelia's heart beat — " and circumstances may occur 
which would render it a very agreeable residence. The 
distance from town is so convenient — not that I am at all 
aware what his majesty's intentions are — ^it was quite 
sudden his desire of visiting it — ^I " 

This was all honey and nectar to Miss Klinkenberg, 
who was just preparing to question the Count, when the 
saloon door was thrown violently open, and one of the 
King's servants ran in unceremoniously, and exclaimed, 

" Count, Count ! the King is coming !" 

Away went Penanink, away went Klinkenberg, leav- 
ing Amelia in a state of dreadful agitation, and Caroline 
in a violent fit of laughing : to see the cold cautions 
secretary, who had been measuring out his words with 
the most precise primness, take a start as if the palace 
were on fire, and to see her venerable and venerated father 
regenerated into a racer, by the magical sound of the 
*^ king is coming," were too much for her unsophisticated 
mind, and it was only after a severe lecture from her 
majesty elect, that she could summon gravity enough to 
look out of the windows to sec the arrival. They saw 
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bnt little of it ; for the King; who was attended in his 
carriage by Gonnt Krauler and Baron Suck, was driyen 
direct to the great entrance; two carriages followed^ which 
contained other less important personages. 

This was the agitating period of Amelia's eidstence. 
The servants hurried into the room and concluded the 
arrangement of the collation. Amelia walked rapidly up 
and down the saloon ; her hands were as cold as ice, her 
cheeks as hot as fire ; never did girl suffer more, nor 
struggle more to hide what she suffered. Nearly an hour 
had elapsed, and still the King was occupied in his in- 
spection. 

Just as she was involved in a reverie, the door of the 
saloon was opened, and an officer of the royal household 
abruptly entered. Seeing the ladies, he drew back and 
apologized for the intrusion. 

" I beg a thousand pardons," said the brilliantly em- 
broidered equerry. " I am in search of Captain Steinfelt : 
the King wishes to see him immediately — and as he is 
not with the guard, I thought, perhaps ^' 

" Captain Steinfelt,'' said Amelia, almost choking, ^^ is 
not here, sir." 

" I am very sorry I have intruded — ^I *' stammered 

the equerry, and so departed. 

"Mercy on me!" said Amelia, "how these people 
flurry one ! — ^What can the King want with Steinfelt ?" 

1 p 
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'^ To do him some good; perhaps/' said Caroline. '^ I 
wish he would send for my poor dear Melfort" 

"Hush, hush 1 1 hear them coming/' said Amelia; — 
but they were not yet coming, and another half hour waa 
consumed. At length a renewed noise announced a 
movement. Amelia just opened the door of the saloon 
and convinced herself, by the bustling about in the 
passages, that the inspection was over. She immediately 
ran first to the glass to have another twist at the ringlets^ 
and then to her sofa, whence she was to rise and receive 
the monarch, and then took up a book in order to be 
discovered reading; Caroline having been really and 
inartificially employed in that pursuit for the last half 
hour. 

At length the moment arrived : Amelia could hear her 
own heart beat ; her father's voice sounded in the ant^ 
room ; and forthwith the doors were thrown open^ and 
there entered Count Penanink, Captain Spyhausen, and 
Major Sneakenburg, the equerries, Mr. Skaffeld^ the 
architect, Mr. Eodantape, the surveyor-general^ and Lieu- 
tenant Melfort of the king's guard. 

Considering these inferiors to be but the leaders of the 
procession, the head of the column, as her &ther would 
have phrased it, Amelia was all smiles and graoiousness; 
but when she heard her father give directions to Uirow 
open the room where stood the royal collation, and Count 
Penan ink came up to her and offered her his arm to lead 
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to table, she felt overwhelmed with wonder and amaze- 
ment. Her feelings were too powerM to permit her to 
be silent. 

<^ Where is the King, sir V said she to the Count, as 
they passed from one room to the other. 

"He is gone/' said the Count: "he never eats 
luncheons.'' 

" Gone I" said Amelia. — " Luncheon I*' 

" Yes/' replied the Count, " he is quite delighted with 
the palace, and means almost immediately to take up his 
residence here." 

Amelia felt in a trance — ^a dream — a dreadful dream. 

" Mr. Eodantape !" cried General Klinkenberg, " will 
you sit next my eldest daughter ?" 

Poor Amelia! instead of the Bavarian monarch, to 
have the surveyor-general of the works placed at her left 
hand ! 

" I'll thank you. General," said Eodantape, " to let me 
go into your dressing-room to wash my hands, for I have 
got uncommon dirty pulling that old tapestry about." 

" To be sure," said the General. 

" I shan't be five minutes, miss," said the surveyor to 
Amelia, tapping her on the shoulder with one of the 
hands which he had just proclaimed dirty. — "I'll be 
back in a twinkling, miss." 

At this period it became a question with Miss Amelia 
Klinkenberg whether she should faint or not; but still 
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hoping that the King's absence was owing to some 
etiquette of which she was not aware, she resolved to en- 
dure what was actually in progress, and devote herself to 
the Count, from whom she hoped to extract some courtly 
intelligence. 

<^ You are acquainted with Captain Steinfelt?'^ said the 
Count. 

"Yes/' stammered Amelia, rather wavered by the 
question — " Yes." 

" The King has made him a happy man this morning,'' 
said the Count; "he has given him one of the best ap- 
pointments he could hold." 

" Indeed !" said Amelia. 

"And one which will afford him a most delightful 
opportunity of travelling/' said the Count, " for he will 
go on the special mission which is to be sent to bring 
home our new queen." 

To this Amelia made no linswer, for she could not 
utter. 

" And though," continued the Count, " in consequence 

of the King's choosing to live here after his marriage, 

your father will lose the advantage of these apartments, 
still " 

At this period the option of fainting or not was no 
longer left to Miss Amelia Klinkenberg — she fell sense- 
less from her chair, and escaped the contamination of 
sitting next the surveyor-general of the works, even when 
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he had washe/1 his hands^ by being carried in a lifeless 
state to her bed-room. 

4c * * * * :|E 

* * * • * :^ :^ 

In three weeks from that day the King of Bavaria 
was married : in six weeks from that day Caroline be- 
came the wife of Melfort; in three months from that 
day Steinfelt was united to the wealthy Dowager Duchess 
of Oldanfatt; and twenty years from that day Miss 
Amelia Klinkenberg was Miss Amelia Klinkenberg still, 
and without any prospect of changing her condition for 
the better. 

Proud and poor, the disappointment of hopes which 
never had any foundation except in her own vanity, and 
which converted the gracious condescension of a monarch 
into the devotion of a lover, preyed upon her mind, and 
induced her prudentially to declare her resolution of 
never marrying; a resolution which, as the story of her 
mistake about the King and her misconduct towards 
Steinfelt got known, nobody ever persuaded her to- 
rescind ; and she passes her time tiow in preaching 
prudence to her lovely nieces, with a constant exhorta- 
tion to them never to give up the certainty of happiness 
for the chance of splendor, but always to recollect the 
homely English proverb, that " One bird in hand is 

WORTH TWO in THE BUSH.'' 

1 P* 
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They are sleeping ! — ^Who are sleeping ? 

Thousands who have passed away^ 
From a world of woe and weeping, 

To the regions of decay ! 
Safe they rest, the green turf under ; 

Sighing breeze, or music's breath, 
Winter's wind, or summer's thunder. 

Cannot break the sleep of death I 
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ENCHANTMENT all !— the traveller, spell-bound, 
Imparadised in wonder, half-dismayed. 
And pacing with inaudible foot the ground. 
Scarce breathes, lest melting into ether fade 
The wild, deep avenue of rock and glade. 
The waterfall, the glen, the mountains 'round ; 
From whose dread sanctuary the world's parade 
Praws back discountenanced ; for not a sound 
Of Circe's tongue or Siren's lay is here : 
No harp that vibrates to a touch profane -, 
No tempter blandishing with airs of heaven ; 
But the pure soul of poetry, the strain • 
That bursts upon the dying martyr's ear, 
Bethabara's call — ^Repent, and be forgiven ! 



■ »' 
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MAIDEN of a noble race, why is thy band degraded 
to the task of menial labor ? — ^Daughter of a com- 
monwealth of kings, what has reduced thy brethren and 
thee to hewers of wood and drawers of water ? From 
thine eye still flashes the fire of other days ; — upon thy 
chiselled features we still read the Eoman firmness that 
onoe trained the young ^eirs of dominion 3 — in thy full 
sweeping figure, the tint of thy warm cheek, and thy 
pioad; graceful, queenlike step, we note the insignia of 
eneigy and power, that well became, in former timeS; 
ike modieiB of heroes, the conquerors of the world. 
"Batf in those times, the Parthian, the Gaul, the Greek, 
ajy even the sea-defended Briton, served the Roman 
maid. She willed, and slaves obeyed; — now, she is 
trampled on by all. The brutal Austrian and the subtle 
Frank contest the honor of her subjugation ! What 
dost thou with that ancient pride, spread like a halo 
around form and feature ? Befits it one who plays the 
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MAIDEN of a noble race, why is tby hand degraded 
to the task of menial labor ? — ^Daughter of a com- 
monwealth of kings, what has reduced thy brethren and 
ihee to hewers of wood and drawers of water ? From 
ihine eye still flashes the fire of other days ; — ^upon thy 
oiiiselled features we still read the Eoman firmness that 
onoe trained the young %eirs of dominion ; — ^in thy full 
sweeping figure, the tint of thy warm cheek, and thy 
pioodi gracefdl, queenlike step, we note the insignia of 
eneigj and power, that well became, in former times, 
iho mothers of heroes, the conquerors of the world. 
Bnl^ in those times, the Parthian, the Gaul, the Greek, 
ay, even the sea-defended Briton, served the Roman 
maid. She willed, and slaves obeyed; — ^now, she is 
trampled on by all. The brutal Austrian and the subtle 
Frank contest the honor of her subjugation! What 
dost thou with that ancient pride, spread like a halo 
around form and feature ? Befits it one who plays the 
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Hebe to some Jove^ content to bask luxurious in the 
sunshine, clad in his unwashed rags, while smiling upon 
broken columns, and moistening his endless macaroni 
from thy cup ? 

But let not hopeless shame veil the pale light that 
even now hangs over thee — the memory of what - thou 
wast! Thy Jove, in tatters, still looks the demi-god. 
The pride sits yet upon hb lip — the lightning yet darts 
from his dark eye. When deep corruption dooms a 
fallen race, and God prepares to sweep it from the path 
on which humanity moves forward in its predestined 
and inevitable course, he does not leave the halo of phj* i 
sical beauty to hover in mockery around the casket of the^^ 
degraded mind. 

For ages has thy country paid the penalty of former 
crime : it is just that slavery should avenge the abuae 
of freedom. In thy pride of empire, thy foot ww 
planted on the necks of nations, even while shouting, 
" Eome is free !"-^The destroyer came, and empiie 
vanished : — ^the heel of nations was planted upon thee ! 

But intellect and art remained 3 the Queen of die I 
world's acres became the monarch of the human mind j 
the rays of knowledge, weakened by di£Pusion, stiS' 
claimed Home as their parent — as their sun. AlaSy 
experience did not teach her wisdom ! She placed her 
proud foot on the human soul, and the destroyer re- 
appeared. The mist of superstition settled over the 
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Eternal City, and even the free mind sunk under chains 
more galling than the links that bound her fettered 
limbs : and it is just ! 

But cheer thee, maid of Italy! What though the 
Gaul, with traitorous hand, has stifled for the moment 
the shout of Liberty ! — the Coliseum nightly echoes to 
the tread of the long-buried legions, and the SibyFs 
cave mutters forth mystic tones — tones upheaved from 
a soil instinct with prophecy. The Hour draws nigh. 
Thy half-awakened Jove has proved himself a man. 
One struggle more, and he shall rise again, the demi- 
gdd diat nature stamped him. Then, thundering from 
tiie Alps, he shall stand forth, no more the champion 
[ind supporter of oppression — ^the victim of ambition^ 
enslaved by his own crimes, — ^but the avenger of the 
nations on the demon hordes of tyranny and supersti- . 
tbm. Then shall the beauty and the pride that wrap 
Aee as a garment once more become befitting to the 
^rasol encased within thy nobly chiselled form. Joy 
lo thee, daughter of a commonwealth of kings! — ^the 
oominonwealth of men approaches ) and when the shout 
of Liberty once more re-echoes through the mined halls 
of Caesar, the nations will not tremble. The reign of 
•aperstition crumbling beneath that tempest-blast, Gaul, 
P^hian, and Briton, shall unite in one loud ciy, — 
"The world, the world is free 1" 
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THE FAMILY OF DAMMEREL. 

A TALE. 
BT BALFH BBBHAL. 

m 

THE period of the reign of George the first which 
is comprised within the years 1720 and 1723, is 
one, from the contemplation of which, every reflecting 
mind must torn with feelings of displeasure, if not with 
disgust. It presents a succession of melancholy examples 
of men of elevated rank and station sacrificing all regard 
for honor and character to the sordid love of gain. The 
historians and biographers of those times have described^ 
in strong language, the alarming progress and extent of 
the shameless profligacy and immorality then prevalent 
in England, the vicious and fraudulent speculations coun- 
tenanced by many wbose names or titles were amongst 
the most dbtinguish^ and the consequent ruinous delu- 
sions under which a majority of the nation unfortunately 
labored. Nor was this the only calamity which then 
afflicted the land : the parliamentary annals of that date 
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afford decisive proofs of the debasing intrigues and blind 
personal animosity which continually influenced both the 
public and private conduct of political men. Un- 
doubtedly^ the tide of party was at that time deep and 
violent^ but the considerations of fair dealing and equity 
were too easily forgotten or abandoned. The tenure^ by 
which the House of Hanover then held the crown of 
Great Britain^ was but of recent origin ; it might be said 
to have been precarious, appearing, as it did, to depend 
more upon the overheated and devoted enthusiasm of a 
party, than upon the general good-will and favorable dis- 
position of the nation at large. The unceasing restless- 
ness which agitated those adherents of the cause of the 
Stuarts who were resident within the kingdom, was in- 
creased, as well by the declarations of many influential 
persons, professing an open and determined dislike to the 
Hanoverian succession, as by the active and zealous efforts 
of the partisans of the Chevalier de St. George, who were 
dispersed throughout Spain, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe. If the ministen^of George the First availed 
themselves of this condition of affairs, to create and dis- 
seminate alarm in the countiy, and by exaggerating the 
extent and danger of rumored conspiracies, to acquire a 
greater degree of influence within the two houses of par- 
liament; it must, nevertheleito, be conceded, that schemes 
and enterprises of the most perilous tendency to the 
tranquillity of the kingdom had been entered into^ by thp 

1 ^ 
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friends of the House of Stuart^ and connived at by some 
foreign courts. Many of the leading families in several 
of the counties of England were secretly implicated in 
these designs; but their attachment to a doubtful cause, 
proved weaker than their fears of hazarding the security 
of their rich and ample possessions, while the vigorous 
and even arbitrary measures of the minister left them but 
little opportunity for hesitation. 

It was towards the close of a wet and stormy day in 
the spring of the year 1722, that two travellers arrived 
at the door of a small inn, which stood on the side of a 
cross-road in the interior of Devonshire. Their horses 
appeared jaded by overriding, and the only attendant who 
accompanied them, being the owner of the beasts, and 
from whom they had been hired at a town some fifteen 
miles from thence, complained of the speed with which 
they had been pressed. Having satisfied and dismissed 
this man with a suitable remuneration, the travellers en- 
tered the humble parlor of the inn, and sought such re- 
freshment as could be provided for them. 

The elder of the two was evidently a foreigner, for 
although he conversed in English with ease and fluency, 
yet a marked accent betrayed that it was not his native 
language. He was tall and commanding in height, with 
handsome but sunburnt features, and a soldier-like man- 
ner and bearing, while his general appearance indicated, 
that his age little exceeded the prime of life. His com- 
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panion was several years younger^ and^ indeed^ might 
have almost jpassed for his son^ if the unrestrained fami- 
liarity of their conversation had not disproved the exis- 
tence of any such degree of relationship. 

When the landlord removed the remains of their re- 
past; he was interrogated by the younger of his guests, as 
to the distance between Dammerel Castle and the inn^ 
and as to its owner Sir George Dammerel being then re- 
sident in the country : the reply given was, that the dis- 
tance was only five miles, that Sir George was at the 
castle, and was high sheriflf for the County of Devon. 
Upon the travellers being left to themselves, an animated 
discussion ensued between them ; in the course of which, 
the younger of the two, with much vehemence and re- 
peated exclamations of surprise, commented to his com- 
panion, on the information they had received. 

"Heavenly powers, Vitelli ! I cannot yet believe it pos- 
sible; — ^Sir George, the sheriff of this county! there 
must be some mystery in this, or miracles have not ceased 
even in my Protestant land.'' 

"No, no — Henry Gerald," his companion replied; 
"you heretic English require no miracles to force you to 
worship the ruling powers of the day. Santa Madre de 
Dios! — Gold and peace are better than Toledo blades 
and honor.'' 

"Always sarcastic and unjust," said Henry Gerald, 
"in your thoughts and words, towards my countrymen; 
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I eonld almost leBotre to qiand with yoa : bat I will set 

off instantl J for tlie castle^ mnd inquire how matters really 

flbmd." 

« Bijo de diaUo r YitdU exclaimed. " What ! go at 

ODce into the enemy's qoarter! — ^for what purpose? Let 

US rather proceed without delay to the metropolis, and 

oommnnicate with Laryer and his friends/' 

''No V said his companion : '^you must be aware that 

it is of importance, we should ascertain how affairs are 
situated in the western districts. I must myself see Sir 
George Dammerel ; you, Vitelli, can remain here, until I 
return in the course of the morrow." 

"Well, Heniy, if you are determined, let it be so; but 
I suspect the attractions of that lovely Caroline, in whose 
iw»i8es you have been so eloquent, have had the chief 
weight upon your deciaon. Be cautious !" 

" On the faith of a soldier," Heniy answered, " you 
mistake me. Surely, before we journey to London, it 
behoves us to be well informed upon the state of our 
prospects in this extensive county." 

After some further conversation, Henry Gerald pro- 
5UPed a &iii«1a «,.j 7 ^ r 

ntelli to^ ^^* "^^ ^"^^^ ^^^ *^® ^®^®' leaving 

tnd Jhile^^h ^^^\ ""^ *^® capacious fireside of the inn; 
>etter t^v2 ^ ^^^^ ^^ *^iis occupied, we cannot do 
ntrod««rr f^^ ^ ^^^^ account of the characters already 

Sb O^r *^^ '"'"''"^ ''^'^' ""^^""• 

J^ge Bammerel, the possessor of the castie and 
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large estates of Dammerel^ had become entitled to the 
same and to his baronetcy, under the limitations of an old 
family entail, upon the death of a distant relative within 
the last few years. When that event occurred, he was 
living in his native County of Lancaster, and he then 
bore the name of Marlowe, which,' in compliance with 
the conditions of the entail, he had changed for that of 
Dammerel upon his accession to his title and property, 
but it was only within four years that he had quitted 
Lancashire to reside altogether in the west of England. 
Sir George was a widower, and had but one child, a 
daughter. Her mother having died, shortly after her 
birth, the natural claims upon a father's love, derived 
from this circumstance, increased fprce and tenderness. 
Caroline Dammerel, who had attained her twentieth year, 
lovely in disposition as in person, was an object of mingled 
pride and affection to her parent. Her personal charms 
and sweetness of temper had attracted a crowd of ad- 
mirers, and the knowledge of her being the presumptive 
heiress of the estates of Dammerel, doubtless contributed 
to retain them; but it was a matter of surprise to all the 
county, that although many were the suitors of rank and 
distinction who offered, not one could have been named 
who had met with the slightest encouragement from the 
£ur maiden. The baronet was fond of society ; his style 
of living was distinguished by great splendor and ostenta- 
tion; and it was generally reported that his various ex- 
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pensos fully absorbed the income; large ns it was^ which 
he enjoyed. 

Henry Gkrald was the only son of a sister of Sir George 
Dammerel; who had married against the wishes and con- 
tent of her brother^ and unsuitably to her station and to 
the expectations of her family. Henry was left an orphan 
at the early age of six years, and was then thrown on the 
bounty and protection of his uncle, who accepted his 
charge with readiness and kindness, and educated and 
treated him always as one of his own family. Four or 
five years formed the difference between the ages of Henry 
and Caroline, Henry being her senior. The playful in- 
timacy of childhood had long since ripened into a more 
powerful and permanent feeling, and the two cousins were 
bound to each other, by the ties of a fervent and devoted 
attachment. Of this. Sir Greorge was by no means igno- 
rant; indeed he had always appeared to countenance this 
attachment, and to treat his nephew as the destined or be- 
trothed husband of his daughter. The baronet's presumed 
inclination and intention on this point occasioned some 
little astonishment within the circle of his acquaintances. 
Those of calpulating minds and opinions could not refrain 
from declaring that it was most unwise on the part of Sir 
Gkorge Dammerel to discard all the advantages which 
the chances of his daughter's union with a man of rank 
and importance might command, and to encourage her 
youthful prepossession in favor of one, who, to the demerit 
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of poverty; added the failing of obscure descent; at 
least on his paternal side. Sir George Dammerel; in the 
earlier part of his lifc; had been an eager follower of 
pleasure in every form^ his habits of thoughtlessness 
and love of ease and gaiety had not deserted him in his 
more mature years : these causes perhaps prevented him 
from engaging very actively in the political struggles of 
the day; but within his domestic circle^ and amongst 
his intimate connections and acquaintances^ he had never 
disguised his sentiments^ which breathed a strong indina- 
tion to the cause of the exiled Stuarts. Indeed it was 
asserted; that he had been privately engaged in various 
intrigues connected with the plan for the restoration of the 
descendants of James the Second; and that he had scru- 
pled not to advance large sums of money upon different 
occasions; for the service of their cause; and he had 
always been regarded at the court of the Chevalier de St. 
George as an important and staunch adherent. Henry 
Gerald was brought up iu; and accustomed from his first 
entrance into his uncle's family; to these opinions and 
principles. His mind and temper were naturally ardent 
and impetuouS; and the political feelings and sentiments 
which early associations and habits had implanted in his 
breast; were cherished by him; with a degree of enthusiasm 
and steadiness &r surpassing the more deliberating zeal of 
his uncle. At the age of twenty; Gerald; with his uncle's 
permission; went abroad; bearing with him letters of in- 
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troduction to most of the principal personages wlio then 
jfigured at the mimic court of the Pretender. Posj^essed 
of considerable quickness and talent, and joining thereto 
the advantages of a handsome person and appearance, 
Gerald soon recommended himself to the favor of the 
Duke of Ormond, and obtained a commission in the ser- 
vice of the Chevalier de St. George, with promises of 
speedy and honorable advancement. Gerald, in conse- 
quence, took part in the expedition that sailed from the 
shores of Spain in the year 1718, and of which, the 
fruitless issue is so well known. Since that period he 
had continued absent from his native country, following 
the desperate fortunes of the prince to whom he had 
attached himself, still maintaining a correspondence with 
his relatives in England, where his warmest and ten- 
derest wishes and thoughts were centred. The letters 
which he had received from time to time from his uncle 
were not of a nature to harmonize with the glowing and 
heroic feelings of the youthful soldier of fortune; they 
had been of late almost uniformly silent on the topic of 
the cause and restoration of the exiled prince ; and if any 
slight allusion had been ever made to such a subject, the 
expressions used, savored strongly of a want of confidence 
and energy. Henry was partly disposed to attribute this 
to the state of affairs, which required that such' a corre- 
spondence should be carried on with prudence and dis- 
cretion ; and he was more than consoled by the epistles 
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of his fair cousin^ which were dictated by the same pure 
and youthfiil fervency of affection that had thrown a 
hallowed charm over the past^ and now^ amidst every dis- 
appointment and deluded hope^ gilded the fotnre with 
unfading visions of brightness. 

But it id time to revert to Henry Gerald's present oc- 
cupation^ whom we left on his way to Dammerel Castle. 
Five miles on foot, in a wet and cold night, through miry 
and intricate lanes, neither depressed the bodily or 
mental activity of the adventurous soldier and ardent 
lover. His rustic guide could not conceal his admiration 
at the pedestrian powers which he had displayed, upon 
their arrival at the gates of the castle. 

In answer to Gerald's inquiry whether Sir George was 
within, the porter informed him that his master was en- 
gaged with a small party of friends whom he had been 
entertaining at supper, but in the meantime Gerald was 
ushered into one of the reception apartments, while a 
servant carried to the baronet a few lines which Gerald 
had hastily written to apprise him of his arrival. Gerald 
could not avoid noticing the extraordinary magnificence 
which prevailed throughout such portion of the castle as 
he had been enabled to obtain a glimpse of. Well ac- 
quainted as he had formerly been, with his uncle's fond- 
ness for show and expense when he resided in Lancashire 
yet he was surprised at the appearance of splendor 
which now met his eye in every direction. Furniture of 
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rare and costly materials and workmanship, numerous 
domestics in gaudy liveries, massive articles of gold and 
silver plate scattered heedlessly about, all clearly denoted 
that the means which could support such a confused ac- 
cumulation of luxury and ostentation should be princely 
and boundless in their extent. Gerald's meditations 
were interrupted by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
His heart beat quick. He dared to indulge a hope that 
Caroline, having heard of his arrival, had hastened first 
to welcome him to her father's home. The door opened; 
and his uncle alone appeared. Gerald sprang forward to 
meet him with warm and grateful feelings : Sir George 
Dammerel, receiving the proffered hand of his nephew, 
changed color, and addressed a welcome to him, cold " 
and measured in its expressions. Gerald felt chilled by 
the manner of his relative, who evidently was more and 
more embarrassed, while the meeting and conversation 
became restrained and almost painful. Upon inquiring 
for his cousin, he was informed that owing to a slight 
indisposition, she had retired to her chamber for the 
night. 

In reply to his uncle's questions, Gerald mentioned that 
he had not long since quitted Spain, and had landed at 
the port of Lyme in Dorsetshire with a single friend, 
having been charged with a mission of considerable im- 
portance to the interests of the Stuart family; and he 
was proceeding to enter upon some explanation connected 
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with that subject^ when he was interrupted by his Tmcle, 
who, observing, that it was then too late to converse upon 
matters of such delicacy and consequence, formally 
invited him to join the company he had quitted; Sir 
George Dammerel at the same time cautioning his 
nephew to preserve a strict incognito, and by no means 
to drop any hint of his pursuits, plans, or destination. 
Gkrald bowed and followed his uncle in silence to the 
banqueting-room, where he found some eight or t«n 
gentlemen assembled round the festive table, which was 
covered with a supply of .every refined dainty, and with 
every elegant ornament that wealth and profuse hospitality 
could produce. He was introduced to the guests as a 
relative of. their entertainer, but then lately arrived from 
a foreign tour ; and he soon found, from the conversation 
which they resumed, that his uncle's caution had not 
been improperly given. The party appeared to consist of 
country gentlemen and magistrates residing in the neigh- 
borhood ; and one of them, a very handsome young man 
named Reresby, was the lieutenant-colonel of the county 
militia regiment. The topics of their discourse were the 
leading political occurrences of the day, the rumored 
plots and expected hostile attempts of the friends of the 
Pretender, and the means and preparations which had 
been adopted to defeat them. The language and senti- 
ments of the company were universally and decidedly 
those of sincere loyalty to the monarch who then sat on 
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the British throne : whig principles were uttered and whig 
toasts pledged; followed by many a taunt in derision and 
many a threat of contemptuous defiance of the power and 
claims of the house of Stuart. Colonel Beresby^ who 
seemed to take an undisputed lead in the party^ and to 
pay great respect to Sir George Dammerel, and to receive 
an equal share of attention from him, at last interrupted 
the political tone of the conversation by expressing in 
anxious terms, his hopes that Mistress Caroline Damme- 
reFs indisposition would prove but slight and temporary; 
while another gentleman requested permission to propose 
the lady's health in a bumper of claret, and added (as he 
glanced a significant look at Colonel Eeresby), her future 
prosperity and happiness likewise. 

Gerald; who had hitherto sat in silent and musing mood, 
which his companions had attributed to fatigue, could not 
refrain from turning his eyes inquiringly towards his 
uncle, but the latter evidently and studiously avoided his 
gaze. The conviviality of the party became by degrees 
free and boisterous. Gerald had already seen and heard 
sufficient to excite a train of disturbed and harassing 
feelings within his breast; and pleading the want of rest 
consequent on a long journey, he withdrew to his chamber 
without attracting any particular remark. When he re- 
flected on all that had passed in the society which he had 
just left, he found no one consoling thought to alleviate 
the painful doubts and surmises that banished sleep, and 
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with an aching heart he looked forward to the morrow, 
when necessarily he should have to seek a full explana- 
tion from his uncle. The morning came, and Gerald 
quitted his apartment at an early hour to ramble through 
the noble park surrounding the castle. He was turning 
over in his mind the possibility of obtaining at once an 
interview with his beloved Caroline; when, to his surprise 
and joy, he beheld his fair cousin seated under one of the 
wide-spreading oak trees that adorned the demesne. One 
simultaneous and unrepressed exclamation of delight and 
astonishment, and the lovers were fondly clasped in each 
other's arms. Question succeeded question in rapid 
progress ^ the occurrences of months were compressed into 
the space of minutes ; vows of fidelity and affection of 
other and past days were again renewed and interchanged 
with all the freshness and tenderness of first and early 
love. When Gerald ventured to contrast the gratifying 
nature of this meeting with the cold and equivocal recep- 
tion which he had experienced on the preceding night 
from his uncle, Caroline burst into tears, and passing her 
arm through her cousin's, she observed that matters were 
sadly changed since their residence in Devonshire. The 
explanation that Gerald requested was frankly but sorrow- 
fully afforded by his cousin. The substance of it was, 
that her father, though he continued to lead a life of 
splendid gaiety, had for some time past, become restless 

and uneasy when alone at home, and reserved or confused 
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in his communicatioDS and intercourse with her. Caro- 
line added, that her father's former political feelings and 
opinions appeared to have undergone nearly a total al- 
teration ; that he had eagerly accepted the office of sheriff, 
and had courted only the society of that portion of the 
gentry of the county who were remarkahle for their 
attachment to the Hanoverian succession. But Gerald 
was fated to bear a pang of still keener anguish, when 
his afflicted cousin, in accents of undisguised grief, de- 
clared that her father had some time back expressed to her 
his opinion and determination that the prospects which 
he had once certainly encouraged of a union between her- 
self and Gerald must be altogether abandoned, assigning 
no reason, but asserting in the most emphatic though 
general terms, that this conduct was absolutely necessary. 
Caroline with tears further informed her lover, that 
Colonel Beresby had solicited permission to pay his 
addresses to her; and that, notwithstanding her avowed 
and repeated rejection of his suit, her father had persisted 
in inviting him continually to the castle, and in affording 
him every encouragement. She also mentioned that in the 
course of a conversation which she had lately held with 
her father, he had rather unguardedly let fall a hint that 
Alice Wilson (the present housekeeper of the castle, who 
had nursed Caroline from her birth, and who possessed a 
threat influence over her father and over everything con- 
nected with the family), could corroborate the reason and 
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justice of the determination whicb he had announced to 
her ; and Caroline added, that she had been so much im- 
pressed with what had thus dropped from her father^ 
that she had resolved to attempt to obtain from Alice 
Wilson an elucidation of her Other's obscure remark 
and meaning. 

The statements which Gerald thus received, he heard 
with grief and indignation; they fully confirmed the 
suspicions already engendered in his mind; but con- 
jecture and regret were alike useless, and the lovers sepa- 
rated with an agreement, that while Gerald should control 
his angry feelings, and should demand from his uncle an 
explanation of this unexpected change of intention, Caro- 
line should, on her part, extract from Alice Wilson a 
solution of the apparent mystery which prevailed over 
her father's conduct. An opportunity very shortly after- 
wards offered itself to Gerald for the private interview 
which he was anxious to hold with his uncle. For the 
present, we must omit detailing what passed at the same, 
in order to return to Guzman Vitelli, whom we left at the 
fireside of the little roadside inn. 

Vitelli retired at an early hour to rest. The hardy and 
rugged habits of a soldier's life rendered the miserable 
accommodations he obtained, even palatable to him, after 
a sea voyage and the exertion of that day's journey. He 
was sleeping soundly, though the first beams of a cheerful 
spring morning made their way through the casements of 
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his room^ when the trampling of horses, mixed with the 
loud clattering of the heavy-booted steps of their riders as 
they dismounted at the outside of the inn, suddenly 
awoke him. Yitelli started up hastily from his pallet 
The long-practised ear of the soldier soon recognized ^e 
tramp and distinguishing sounds of cavalry. Throwing 
his dress speedily on, he looked through the window, and 
ascertained that a few dragoons under the command of 
a non-commissioned officer had halted at the inn, appap 
rently for the purpose of a short refreshment Some of 
the party having entered the kitchen underneath, Vitelli 
with light tread carefully opened the door of his chamber 
and listened to the subject of their discourse. He was 
only able to catch a few disjointed sentences now and 
then; but he clearly discovered that this party was a 
small advanced guard of a considerable detachment of 
dragoons which was likely to arrive in the course of a few 
hours, and that the greater portion of the whole force was 
on its march to the sea-coast, but that some of the soldiers 
of the squadron then on their road were to be dispersed 
throughout the neighborhood, their object being to inter- 
cept several persons, officers and emissaries of the Stuart 
cause, who we're expected to attempt a landing on some 
part of the western coast. Vitelli, much disconcerted, 
and the more so, deprived as he was of ^e counsel and 
assistance of his friend Gerald, awaited with anxiety and 
impatience the departure of this detachment of cavalry; 
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and when he had convinced himself that they were 
entirely out of sight and hearing, he sallied forth, and, 
discharging his reckoning, asked his host the road to 
Pammerel Castle, whither he proceeded without delay 
or hesitation^ inquiring from time to time, the right and 
nearest path of such peasants as chance threw in his 
way. 

When Caroline Dammerel quitted her cousin, she went 
straight to Alice Wilson's apartment. This had formerly 
heen a small hall, used in other times for the reception 
of the tenants : it had since heen comfortably fitted up 
and arranged in every respect for its present occupant, 
who exacted and enjoyed no small share of attention and 
deference from all the inmates of the castle. Caroline 
found her old nurse seated as usual, in the genial sun- 
shine of the window, her back turned to the miailed and 
plumed effigy of one of the ancient lords of Dammerel, 
which stood armed cap-a-pie in an arched niche of the 
apartment. Caroline, affectionately kissing her nurse, 
seated herself by her side. Alice Wilson perhaps was 
never so appropriately placed or employed as when, en- 
throned in her venerable arm-chair, she found herself at 
liberty to narrate to a silent and attentive circle of re- 
tainers and dependants, the family traditions and chroni- 
cles of olden times, and to dilate upon the achievements 
and importance of the houses of Marlowe and Dammerel. 
But Alice Wilson never experienced a degree of happi- 
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ness equal to that; which she enjoyed, when the fair 
heiress of Dammerel, who was to her more as a child 
than a mistress, condescended to grace her retreat with 
her presence, and to display to the delighted eyes of her 
nurse, that loveliness of mind and person, which, Alice 
had from the earliest days of infancy faithfully watched 
over, until it had gradually expanded into maturity and 
perfection. Caroline, after the accustomed salutations of 
the day, drew Alice into conversation on the subject' of 
her cousin's unexpected arrival, of which Alice was 
already apprised. The unhappy girl confided to her 
humble friend the grief she had sustained, owing to the 
complete and singular revolution in her father's original 
intentions and sentiments. Alice, by kind and affec- 
tionate remonstrances, succeeded in some measure in 
calming the vehemence of Caroline's feelings, but she 
did not fail to assure her that her father* judged and 
acted discreetly in this instance. In vain the beloved 
child of her cares and affections protested against the 
justice and propriety of being persuaded to listen to the 
proposals of Colonel Eeresby. Her aged monitress 
looked grave and sorrowful, when, pressing with one 
hand the arm of Caroline, and raising the other towards 
the warlike efl&gy of Sir Gaveston Dammerel, she slowly 
and emphatically addressed her youthful and attentive 
auditor in these words : — 

" From that noble warrior, who fought at the field of 
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Agincourt^ these castle walls and all the broad acres of 
Dammerel have descended through a long line of illus- 
trious ancestors to your father. The whole of these 
estates are entailed upon him and his issue; and in 
failure thereof^ they are given to the next heir^ who; as 
you well know^ is your cousin Gerald. Whatever once 
might have been the chances and prospects of the exiled 
StuartS; or your father's former prepossessions and senti- 
ments^ he has had sufficient experience to learn that their 
cause is now ruined and hopeless. Your cousin's devo- 
tion to that unfortunate &mily is known to the authori- 
ties of this country; his safety, his veiy existence, are 
in danger, and a connection with him could only expose 
to irretrievable destruction, the interests, possessions, and 
prosperity of every branch of the Dammerel family." 

When Caroline pressed her nurse eagerly with other 
and more minute questions, she was informed, much to 
her surprise, that although her father had been in the 
receipt of a considerable income from his estates, yet 
that, in consequence of his profuse and extravagant ex- 
penditure, and of some heavy speculations which he had 
engaged in, and which had been attended with great loss, 
he was largely in debt and embarrassed, and that, as far 
as the entail would allow, his estates were subjected to 
many charges and engagements. Alice Wilson, more- 
over, mentioned, that Colonel Beresby was not ignorant of 
the state of Sir George Dammerel's affairs, that he was a 
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gentleman of established fortune and reputation^ and had 
made his proposals for a union with Caroline upon the 
most liberal and disinterested footing. When old Alice 
Wilson had pronounced these praises of Colonel Reresby's 
conduct and feelings, Caroline could with difficulty 
repress the utterance of an angry reproach; as it was, 
she interrupted her informant, and impetuously ex- 
claimed, that such liberality and disinterestedness were 
questionable, since the worldly expectations of the heiress 
of Dammerel were well known throughout the country : 
that as to the idea of her father being in any manner in- 
debted to Colonel Reresby for assistance, it was ridiculous; 
for ere long, she would attain her majority of twenty-one 
years, when she would be enabled to enter into legal 
arrangements in concurrence with her parent, which 
would tend to his comfort, relief, and advantage. Alice 
Wilson, now betraying signs of strong emotion, entreated 
her beloved charge not to press the subject further, 
gently informing her, at the same time, that she was in 
error; but Caroline persisted in the course of argument 
and remonstrance which she had commenced, when her 
weeping nurse, warning her of the pain which the dis-. 
closure now extorted from her unwilling lips would occa- 
sion, entered upon a detail of circumstances which we 
will not here repeat : suffice it to say, tl^at before Alice 
had finished her narration, Caroline had fainted, and her 
alarmed and tender nurse was fully occupied in endeayors 
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to restore her without calling for the assistance of any one 
of the attendants. 

We left Gerald determined upon having an immediate 
interview with his i:^ncle. For this purpose^ he sent a 
servant to his master^ requesting permission to wait upon 
him. Gerald found his uncle in the library^ engaged in 
the perusal of some letters or papers which had been 
just brought to him by a messenger^ who; booted and 
spurred^ waited at hand^ apparently for an answer. This 
man having been despatched on his errand^ Gerald, with- 
out any unnecessary comment or apology, at once stated 
to his uncle, in respectful but manly terms, his sorrow^ 
surprise, and indignation at what he had heard and 
witnessed since his arrival at the castle ; and he earnestly 
entreated a full and candid explanation of this unlooked- 
for change in his uncle's sentiments and conduct, re- 
minding him that when he (Gerald) had last quitted 
England, attachment to the descendants of James the 
Second was not, at least in the family of Dammerel, con- 
sidered a dishonorable or an unwelcome feeling. Sir 
George, who had to every appearance, recovered from the 
confusion and embarrassment which he had exhibited on 
the preceding night, now coolly and deliberately replied, 
that although not under the least obligation to account 
for any part of his conduct to his nephew, he would not 
hesitate to avow, that, however his early inclinations 
might have led him to favor the claims of the Stuart 
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family, yet he liad long been convinced that their cause 
had become desperate; that the feeling of the nation 
was decidedly adverse to it; and their. rash and feeble 
attempts had only tended; and could only serve, to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the country, and to occasion the 
useless sacrifice of the lives and fortunes of a few of their 
blinded and devoted followers. He added, that the 
government was firm in the enjoyment of its power, the 
best understanding existing between the courts of St. 
James and Versailles ; that the English ministry were in 
possession of an intimate knowledge of all the plans and 
plots formed abroad ; and that the most powerful precau- 
tionary steps had been taken, a large camp having been 
formed in Hyde Park, the militia ordered out, and the 
sea-coast strictly guarded. Upon Gerald's endeavoring 
to reply to these observations, Sir George Dammerel 
mentioned, that the mission upon which his nephew 
had ventured to England, had been communicated to the 
authorities in London ; that warrants had been sent down 
for the immediate apprehension of certain emissaries of 
the Pretender who had been expected to land on the 
western coast ; that Layer, Plunket, and other adherents 
of the Chevalier de St. George, secretly employed in 
raising men and supplies, had been arrested and their 
papers seized. Gerald was thunderstruck at the commu- 
nication of this intelligence, of the truth of which he 
had not any reason to doubt : he was convinced, alas ! 
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that the plans, in which he had hoped to bear an active 
and important part, were completely frustrated, for Layer 
and his confederates were precisely the persons on whom 
he had depended. His uncle terminated the conversa- 
tion by apprising him, that he had that morning received, 
in his official situation as sheriff, instructions to afford his 
immediate assistance for the discovery and apprehension 
of those emissaries of the Pretender who were suspected 
to be lurking in that part of the county of Devon ; that 
a detachment of the militia was hourly expected at the 
castle; and Sir George Dammerel finally advised his 
nephew to seek his safety in instant flight, as his pro- 
tracted stay would not only tend to peril his own life, but 
also to implicate perhaps the inmates of the castle. 

Before Gerald could sufl&ciently command his resolu- 
tion to adapt his conduct to the difficulty and danger 
with which he was beset, a servant entering, announced 
that a stranger had arrived and wa^ desirous of seeing 
him immediately. Gerald would himself have gone out 
to meet this unexpected visitor, but Sir George Dam- 
merel, either from curiosity, or from some other more 
important motive, ordered that the stranger should be 
ushered into the library. Surprised and confounded as 
Gerald naturally was, when he beheld the figure and face 
of Vitelli, as without the slightest indication of fear or 
hesitation, the latter entered the apartment, he was trans- 
fixed with aatonishment, when Vitelli and Sir Georgq 
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Dammerel both started back, with loud exclamations of 
mutual and painful recognition. In the expreadve 
features of Vitelli, hatred, anger, and surprise were 
strongly and singularly blended, while Sir George Dam- 
merel's countenance and attitude betrayed amazement 
and great uneasiness. 

*^ Santa Maria /*' cried Vitelli, ^' can my eyes deceive 
me ? This is the villain Marlowe, whom years and cir- 
cumstances have not then shielded from my revenge and 
chastisement V 

" Guzman Vitelli !*' Sir George Dammerel answered, 
"what unlucky fate- has brought you here? — ^the com- 
panion, no doubt, of Gerald, in his traitorous and dan- 
gerous enterprise. Away with you! I wronged you 
once; — I seek not your destruction." 

In vain Gerald attempted to account within his own 
mind for this extraordinary recognition, until, forcing 
Vitelli from the apartment, he received from him an ex- 
planation, which was oflen interrupted by his excited and 
passsionate exclamations, and to which we will add a few 
further particulars, in order to elucidate the situation in 
which all parties were placed. 

Sir George Dammerel some^ twenty years since, then a 

wild and high-spirited youth, served as a volunteer in Sir 

George Eooke's expedition against the port of Cadiz in 

Spain. He was wounded and taken prisoner in tbe 

4BJdrmish which ensued on the landing of the Englisb 
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troops. During his illness and confinement^ be received 
every attention wHich the kindness and hospitality of an 
honorable enemy could contribute, from the family of the 
father of Vitelli, a nobleman resident in Cadiz ; indeed 
Guzman Yitelli, though a young man at the time, had 
exerted himself to procure for the Englishman the enjoy- 
ment of his liberty on parole within the town. One only 
sister of Guzman Vitelli, of surpassing beauty and at- 
tractions, had, during Marlowe's residence in Cadiz, ter- 
minated her noviciate, and taken the veil in a celebrated 
convent of the town. Marlowe had been acquainted 
with Leonora Vitelli during her noviciate; she had 
listened fondly and imprudently to his addresses, and, 
after professing as a nun, had been induced by Marlowe 
to elope from the consent and to fly with him to 
England, to which country they succeeded in making 
their escape from Spain. Marlowe was a man of slender 
morality and principle ; selfish and worldly-minded, he 
did not repair the wrong he had committed, by marriage. 
Grief, and the unceasing pangs of a reproving con- 
science, wore down the spirits and the strength of the 
culpable but unfortunate Leonora: she died in Lanca- 
shire, soon after the birth of her daughter Caroline. 
The illegitimacy of the daughter was a circumstance un- 
known to every one but her father and Alice Wilson; it 
could not even have been suspected, for the circumstance 
of the elopement had been carefully concealed^ and it< 
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was only supposed and believed that Marlowe had^ 
during his residence in Spain, espoused a Spanish lady 
of rank, and to whom he had been united by the rites 

both of the Eomish and Protestant churches. It is 

* 

almost needless to remark, that Vitelli's family were 
covered with disgrace by the elopement of Leonora, but 
that they could not take any steps to revenge the injuiy 
they had sustained, as they knew nothing further of 
Marlowe beyond the fact of his being a native of 
England, with which country there then existed but 
little communication, owing to the continual war&re oo- 
curring between the two nations. Addicted to pleasure 
and to every thoughtless enjoyment as Marlowe was, he 
loved his daughter with sincere and tender affection ; as 
she increased in years and beauty, his pride and his 
fondness were insensibly augmented, and for her sake 
alone, he had resolved not to marry. When h^ suc- 
ceeded to the name, title, and estates of Dammerel, he 
was the more confirmed in his intentions, and in the con- 
fident hope that the illegitimacy of her birth could never 
be discovered (the entail being made to his issue), he 
trusted that no unforeseen contingency would intervene to 
deprive Caroline of this splendid inheritance. As the 
estates were limited to Sir George's next heirs, in £Bdlare 
of his own issue, Henry Gerald was the person who, od 
Sir George's death, would of course be entitled to the 
property ; hence his uncle at an early period formed the 
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project of encouraging every chance of a ^ture union 
between the two cousins. As far as a person of the 
Baronet's character could be considered as giving steady 
or efficient support to any political party, Dammerel was 
certainly in the earlier part of his life, from old family 
prejudices and feelings, an adherent of the cause of the 
Stuarts; but the discomfiture of the many enterprises 
which had been set on foot on their behalf, the indiscreet 
and unsuccessful measures which the partisans of the 
Pretender adopted, had induced Sir Gleorge Dammerel to 
consult his own selfish feelings, and to look to the preser* 
vation of his large estates. The wary prudence and skill 
of the minister of that time, who knew the situation apd 
vacillation of Dammerel, by throwing judicious and 
well-timed offers of court favor and distinction in his 
way, had confirmed his inclination to abandon a sinking 
interest, and had secured another supporter of distin- 
guished lineage and fortune, to a flourishing and triumph- 
ant cause. 

Sir George Dammerel, as has been before mentioned, 
maintained habits of the most profuse extravagance ; the 
wish and hope of acquiring new sources for the supply of 
his wants, enjoyments, and demands, made him a con- 
siderable and eager partaker of the villany and deceitful 
profits of Sir John Blunt's South Sea scheme. The 
increase of wealth which he had thereby temporarily and 
quickly gained, was as quickly dissipated. In additioci 
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to considerable outstanding debts, he was, with many 
others, threatened with legal proceedings, to compel them 
to -refund the sums which were alleged to have been 
fraudulently acquired by them in the course of the dis- 
graceful transactions arising out of the South Sea bubble. 
He was plunged into a situation of consider^^ble difficulty 
and embarrassment. Fully aware that his nephew's open 
adherence to, and interference with, the councils and 
hostile attempts of the Pretender must forever expatriate 
him, and render him altogether incapable of enjoying, 
either in hb own right or in that of any other person, 
any inheritance or property in this country, all idea^of a 
marriage between Caroline and her cousin was forever 
abandoned. He even hoped (and' had determined to do 
all in his power to realize such hope) that in the event 
of Caroline's illegitimacy being acknowledged or dis- 
covered, his interest at the court of George the First 
might pave the way for the donation to himself, or to his 
daughter, of the entire' and absolute inheritance of the 
Dammerel estates, as all his nephew's claim and right 
would be forfeited by the acts of treason, which he had 
repeatedly and openly committed. He therefore favored 
by every means in his power, the suit of Colonel Beresby, 
who being actuated by really honorable and disinterested 
views, would (he was persuaded) acquiesce without hesi- 
tation in any arrangement which could prove agreeable 
to CaroUne's feelings by benefiting her father and relieving 
him from his embarrassments. 
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Gerald and the Spaniard were pacing up and down 
the spacious hall of the castle^ the latter still furious in 
his invectives against Sir George Dammerel^ when the 
loud tones of the bell at the gates and an unusual bustle 
claimed their attention. A strong body of soldiers with 
Colonel Keresbj at their head; was seen advancing 
through the court of the castle^ while Sir Greorge Dam- 
merel, accompanied bv his daughter^ her long hair dis- 
hevelled, and her eyes bewildered and streaming with 
tears, at the same moment entered the hall. Caroline 
would have rushed into her lover's arms, but she was 
held back by her father ; the soldiery now crowded into 
the hall ; Yitelli looked restlessly around, but no chance 
of escape presented itself. Gerald stood silent and motion- 
less. Reresby advancing, addressed Sir George Dam- 
merel, and mentioned that he had received orders to 
arrest and secure two dangerous spies and partisans of 
the Pretender, of whose presence in the castle he had 
been duly informed. He then commanded an inferior 
officer, with some of the soldiers, at once to seize the two 
strangers. The Spaniard suddenly turned round, and 
drawing forth a pistol which his cloak had concealed, in- 
stuitly fired it. Against whom the aim was levelled, it 
might at that instant have been impossible to pronounce, 
but certain it is, that the ball slightly glanced by the arm 
of Sir George Dammerel and buried itself surely and 
fatally in the heart of his lovely and unfortunate daughter. 

1 8* 
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Vitelli offered no further resistance; an inyoluntary 
shudder agitated his frame^ and the sudden paleness that 
blanched his cheeky proved^ that the deed of horror and 
blood which he had committed, had not been premeditated 
by him ; he was led away breathing curses on his own 
unsteady hand, and on the fortunate destiny of Dammerel. 

Gerald, wild and distracted, and regardless of his own 
fate and situation, cast himself on the lifeless and bleed- 
ing body of his beloved Caroline. The soldiers respected 
his sorrow ; some minutes elapsed, ere they attempted to 
remove him as their prisoner ; a total imbecility appeared 
to have crept over his frame, and powerless as an infant 
in mind and body, he submitted himself to the control of 
his guards without uttering a single lamentation or 
making a single request. 

The papers which were found upon the Spaniard and his 
companion, were of the highest importance ; and upon 
the trial of these two emissaries of the house of Stuart 
the evidence adduced against them, led to their convio- 
tion and to their subsequent condemnation, along with 
Layer, Plunket, and other conspirators of less note. Sir 
George Dammerel received from the crown, a grant of 
the forfeited remainder and interest of his nephew, in the 
entailed estates, and thereby acquired the absolute inhe- 
ritance; but he lived a childless and dishonored man, 
detested by those whose cause he had forsaken, and 
despised by those who had courted his desertion. 
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INDIGNATION. 

BirOGESTED BY A PIGTtJRE. 
BY BBYNXLL C0ATE8, M.D. 

THIS to my face ? — ^Thou foim without a soul ! 
And baye I tuned the harp-strings of a heart 
Worthy a master's hand^ to echo forth 
Unmeaning music at thy idle breath, 
Tlum Zephyr I — ^Thou vague wind ! 

Ay ! whisper low 
Thy measured nothings in the tingling ear 
Of that weak; simpering girl ! — ^Like unto like ! — 
'Tiflwelll— 

That I — a woman I — One of those 
Who erst, when Time was young, drew from their spheres 
The kneeling sons of God — whose hidden springs 
Of exquisite tenderness should feed the lip 
Of godlike men ! — ^That ever /should bend 
To muse with thee, when twilight shadows fall 
In silent majesty athwart the wave 
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From the up-towering Alps ! — sit by thy side, 
And, with emotions wild, — deep as the stars, — 
Dream of the mountain oak, myself the vine 
That clings, and climbs, and worships with the love 
Of God's first gift to man ! 

Oh, heaven ! I thank 
The mercy that unveils that trifler, there. 
Ere the Ml tide of feeling could burst forth, 
Loosed by my careless fondness ! — ^Wed with thee f — 
Scorn's in the thought — the deed had driven me mad ! 
Revenge ? — ^No ! no ! — ^I am not powerless. 
But cannot stoop. Be happy with thy choice I 
The uncertain paths of little-minded men, 
Bring them not to the level of my gaze. 
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A SKETOH. 



HAPPY are those who can in solitude gaze on the 
lengthening shadows of a still summer evening, 
with the calm consciousness that their own feelings are 
in harmony with the soothing influence of the scene. 
There is no surer test by which to probe our inward state 
of mind, than to analyze the nature of the reflections 
which such a situation causes to rise unbidden on the 
surface of our thoughts. 

K all is well within, it produces but a tranquil glow of 
gratitude for the mere fact of existence. If, on the other 
hand, the feelings have ever been deeply lacerated, though 
the distractions of society may have served elsewhere to 
deceive as to the extent of the cure, all is here of no 
avail. However the actual cause of our sufferings may 
have been chastened by reasoning, or softened by time, a 
craving sense of indefinite despondency will appear to 
gather strength even from this most serenely beautiful 
aspect of nature. 
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It "was, however, with no such feelings of despondency 
that Louisa Barford, on a cloudless evening towards the 
end of June, watched the sun gradually sinking in that 
western horizon, which there rose to meet it in the far 
distant forms of the Welsh mountains. Yet Louisa had 
indulged in half-formed hopes which had not been 
realized, and that very bower, at the &rther extremity of 
her father's park from which she then was gazing, had 
been the scene of their first excitement. These hopes, 
vague in their nature, had been suspended, not destroyed ; 
and at nineteen it requires more than the mere negative 
absence of confirmation to reduce lingering expectation 
into settled disappointment. Her eyes rested on the 
deepening shades of the tranquil landscape, before her ; 
the air impregnated with that sweetest of perfumes, '^ the 
ripe harvest of the new-mown hay;" when the unmarked 
sound of the distant murmuring stream of running water 
was broken in upon by the measured pounding trot of the 
regular stable drudge, which performed its daily duty of 
fetching the post-letters from the neighboring town. 
Louisa ran to meet the messenger, and received, amongst 
many businesslike-looking epistles for her father, one 
which was evidently addressed to Miss Barford, though 
the rest of the direction, post-town and all, did great 
credit to the deciphering powers of the sorters at the 
post-office. In one comer of the cover there was a little 
i/7-disciplincd corps of scrambling perpendicular scratches, 
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with two thick horizontal lines drilled through them) 
which was meant to represent the signature of Lord 
Wessex; and to show that it had been franked by the 
young marquis of that title. The contents were from 
Louisa's cousin, the Lady Honoria Pentland, and if 
within she had any difficulty in making out what was 
meant, it was not from any si^ch graphic defect — ^for 
Lady Honoria wrote a most legible hand — ^but arosQ 
rather from a certain confusion of ideas which occasionally 
prevailed in her giddy ladyship's head. The letter began, 

"My bear Louisa, 

" It has at length happened just when I expected it : 
mamma thought he ought at the breakfast last week, but 
that was nonsense, for it rained and we were all jammed 
together in the conservatory, and he could only speak to 
me across the two antediluvian Miss 0' Grosses, who, 
linked arm-in-arm, formed a cordon samiaire between us; 
besides, my hair was quite out of curl, and I have no 
doubt I looked deplorable, and the comer of the buffet 
was a very good occasion, particidarly as Lady D., who 
said he never would, was standing just opposite, could 
not help guessing what was going on, and opening her 
eyes instead of her mouth, dropped half her strawberry- 
ice on her white gros de Naples. You may imagine how 
happy we both are, though Wessex says my futur is the 
worst joy-taker he oversaw. However we are soon to 
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get over that part of the story ; for I have been abont the 
trousseau, and she has promised them in three weeks. 
Now, dearest Louisa, what I have to ask of you as the 
greatest &yor is, that you would be my bridesmaid. I 
really will take no denial, and you see you have no time 
to lose in coming up. My mother will be delighted to 
see you, and I shall have great pleasure in presenting you 
to him. Ever yours, 

" HONORIA PeNTLAND." 

There was one very extraordinary omission in this sin- 
gularly confused epistle, which will doubtless have struck 
the reader, as it did Louisa, when she received 
original. The name of the bridegroom was never men- 
' tioned, and she was thus left in ignorance of what is 
generally the pith of such communications ; but Honoria 
had been so much occupied with the progress of her own 
flirtation, which had also in no small degree occupied 
that world of London, in which alone she moved, that she 
never could have imagined the ignorance on the subject 
in which Louisa's utter seclusion had left her. She 
therefore accidentally he'd and him'd her/utur through 
the whole letter, without conveying any information on 
the subject beyond the negative inference that Lord 
Wessez was not the man; and though ^^she" of the 
trousseau might easily be identified with Maradin <u5 
audita, there was no clue by Jvrhich to guess at the '^ he'' 
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who was to perform at least as important a part in the 
ceremony to which she was invited. On looking again 
at the envelope she perceived that the date had been 
altered from "twenty-one*' to "twenty-nine," under 
guard of the W., or flank company of the hieroglyphical 
corps which had stood for Wessex. By this she guessed 
that her careless cousin had neglected to forward the 
communication when finished, and that she had by that 
means lost more than a week of the interval before the 
time fixed for the marriage, which she would have liked 
to have used in obtaining ^rther particulars before she 
positively accepted the invitation to London. 

However, upon mentioning the subject to her father, 
who was a confirmed invalid, and who regretted the con- 
finement thus entailed upon him, principally upon his 
daughter's account, he urged her so strongly to avail her- 
self of such an opportunity of visiting London, under the 
protection of his sister, who was Honoria's mother, that 
she could no longer hesitate, particularly when he added 
the probability that she would be able to return in com- 
pany with her only brother, who had been two years 
absent on the continent, and was expected back every 
week. Louisa thought this return rather malapropos, 
knowing as she did what had escaped her father's obser- 
vation, that there had formerly been a strong flirtation 
between her brother and his cousin Honoria Pentland. 
But Louisa was the less surprised, thus abruptly, and 
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without any allusion to the past, to find him superseded 
in her affections, that she had always thought Honoria's 
was not a character in which attachment was likely to 
stand the test of absence, particularly when unsustained 
by any adventitious support in the nature of an engage- 
ment. She endeavored, too, to excuse her cousin on the 
score of the length of time that had since intervened, but 
here she found her own feelings unfortunately indisposed 
to admit the sufficiency of such a defence. Could six 
months more, make so complete a change in her ? Two 
years and a half had elapsed since her brother's depar- 
ture, and within six months after that, an event had hap- 
pened in her otherwise uniform life, leaving an impression 
on which time had as yet failed to exercise any of that 
power on which she founded her cousin's justification. 

It sounds an unsentimental opening to such an adven- 
ture, but late in the season of 1827, the shire hounds 

had an extraordinary run — a most extraordinary run — ^for 
they actually skirted the whole of Mr. Barford's property, 
which was quite ^out of their usual line of country. Most 
of the numerous and brilliant field were but just seen and 
gone again, accustomied to ^^come like shadows, so de- 
part;" the only impression they left was the unfavorable 
one of their horses' feet in the farmers' spring com ; but 
one, unmissed, remained behind, the young Sir Frederick 
Fitzallen, the handsomest man, the best rider, and the 
pieasantest companion in the hunt. In attempting, on a 
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tired horse^ to clear Mr. Barford's hitherto inviolate park- 
paling, he pitched upon his head, and haying received 
amongst other injuries a concussion of the brain, it was 
many weeks before he could be removed from Barford 
Hall, to which he had been immediately conveyed, and 
where he was tended with the greatest care. And when 
at last he could have been removed, many, many more 
weeks elapsed before he thought so. To one who, how- 
ever young and unsuspecting, could not entirely conceal 
from himself that he had hitherto lived in a world of 
hollow professions, there was something peculiarly en- 
gaging in finding himself the exclusive object of the 
artless attentions of so attractive a person as Louisa 
Barford. And on her side, inexperienced aa she was, 
Sir Frederick was likely under any circumstances to have 
made a favorable impression ; but the probable danger of 
such an impression was much increased when the person, 
whose precarious state had first rendered him interesting, 
became in the progress of recovery every day more capti- 
vating by the gradual restoration of his powers both of 
body and of mind. Sir Frederick had always a great ^ility 
in adapting himself to the society in which he was; and 
soon became almost as great a favorite with Mr. Barford 
as with his daughter. Thus doubly secure of a continued 
welcome, he lingered on long after the evening breezes of 
the early summer, in the bower mentioned above, had 
contributed to revive that appearance of health which his 
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protracted confinement had injured. At lengthy how- 
ever^ the college friend who was to be his companion to 
the Continent became impatient; and he departed, 
verbally, professedly, no more than a grateful and at- 
tached friend. 

Such might more and more become the character in 
which he considered himself whenever the recollection of 
Barford Hall crossed his mind in the midst of the ever- 
varying objects of his hurried tour. But such, unfortu- 
nately for her peace of mind, was not the character in 
which Louisa selected for her solitary rambles those spots 
they had most frequented together ; and though she never 
thoroughly analyzed her feelings, she could not but look 
^rward to the temporary change effected by this journey 
to London, as if it might produce a fortunate relief to the 
state of vague expectation in which she had so long 
lived. She answered her cousin's letter, accepting the 
invitation and requesting to hear more particulars, but she 
only received three hurried words in reply, mentioning 
the day on which the ceremony was to take place. It was 
on the eve of that day that Louisa arrived in town, as 
ignorant as ever as to the connection her cousin was about 
to form, when, upon entering her dressing-room, even 
with the first embrace, she naturally repeated her ques- 
tion of who the bridegroom was : she was utterly unpre- 
pared for the stunning shock of that reply, which con- 
veyed the name of Sir Frederick Fitzallen. Fortunately 
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the premature dusk which prevailed in the draperied 
boudoir prevented the effect of ^e communication &om 
being observable; even if her cousin had not been too much 
occupied with the various paraphernalia which were scat- 
tered about to give more than a moments^ and divided 
attention to her guest. The fatigue of the journey, too, 
afforded Louisa a natural excuse against joining the family 
party down stairs, for which she felt utterly unequal. No 
one who has not been first rendered aware of the intense 
and exclusive nature of an all-absorbing passion at that 
very moment which extinguishes hope, can form any idea 
of the overwhelming nature of Louisa's sensations when 
first left alone; there was, though, in the suddenness of 
the shock, that which gave a preternatural tension to 
her feelings, and furnished her with the necessary reso- 
lution to go through the subordinate part in the ceremony 
of to-morrow which she had arrived to perform. 

Who can attempt to describe the manifold incongruous 
contradictions of a London fashionable wedding ? The 
great and gay collected at — ^to them a most unusual re- 
sort; the late and lazy roused at-r-to them a most unsea- 
sonable hour ; the narrowest back lane thronged with the 
most brilliant equipages; the small tiring-room of cassocks 
and of surplices crowded with the newest fashions and the 
most soignees toilettes; relations^ distant in every sense 
of the word, collected together the frst time perhaps for 
years/ The various grades, in which these assembled on 
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the bappy occasion, are ^^ a little more than kin and less 
than kind/' from the nost indifferent, who only growl 
over the rest that has been broken, or the rheumatism 
which may be increased, to the loud and eager congratu- 
lations in which are dressed the slighted charms of elder 
sisters — ^the blighted hopes of younger brothers. 

On this occasion the connections on both sides were 
numerous, and the cortege^ which at length was formed 
in the segment of a circle, round the altar (peculiarly 
hymeneal) of St. George's, Hanover Square, consisted of 
the elite of London. The ceremony was as imposing as 
to such a congregation lawn sleeves and a loud voice 
could make it, but it was also discreetly curtailed, and 
before those, whose attention had not been intently fixed 
upon it, expected, it came to a conclusion ; and in the 
midst of the low buzz of felicitation which succeeded, the 
bridegroom turned to give his hand in succession to the 
attendant bridemaids, and then first discovered that the 
figure which had knelt still and apparently emotionless 
behind him was Louisa Barford. No tear trembled in 
her eye; no nervous tremor quivered on her lips; but 
when she firmly stretched forth her hand to meet his, 
there was that peculiar icy deathlike coldness in the 
touch, marking that the chill is of the heart, which made 
him shudder beneath it, and long did he remember the 
tacit involuntary reproach of that momentary touch with a 
force which no verbdliemou^tcance could have left behind. 
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Upon the return of the wedding party after the cere- 
mony; Louisa anxiously sought to conceal^ in the privacy 
of her own apartment^ the agitating effects of the inward 
struggle which as long as necessity required^ she had sus- 
tained with success. The apartment in her aunt's house 
to which she had been removed upon the present vacancy, 
she found was that which had hitherto belonged to the 
bride, and there were still scattered about it some of the 
traces of its late occupant. The event she had just wit- 
nessed had, in Louisa's case, been so sudden and utter 
an overthrow of all her long-cherished hopes, that it 
appeared beyond the power of local association to add a 
pang to her sense of bereavement. But one trifling cir- 
cumstance, in the position of an apparently unmeaning 
object, disturbed that composure she had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in maintaining, and the tears trickled down her 
cheeks as she gazed on a withered rose-bud, which had 
been carelessly dropped on the marble slab by the door. 
In the course of that constructive flirtation she had for 
months maintained with Sir Frederick, the successive 
flowers of spring and early summer had been efficient 
agents in pointing their meaning — ^at least so in her 
simplicity she then thought — and that indifferent acts to 
indifferent people had in their case ^ peculiar sense. 
" And this rose-bud," thought she, "his last gift to her 
before all things were to them as now in common, was no 
doubt as thanklessly accepted as evidently it was heed- 
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lesslj thrown aside the moment she re-entered her apart- 
ment. But why should Honoria attach any value to such 
a trifle ? she who had so many more substantial proofs of 
his regard. By me it would have been cherished^ be- 
cause it was on such vague inferences, so derived, that 
alone I lived.'' This led her to considerations the most 
dangerous to her tranquillity ; she still would not question 
the extent of Fitzallen's attachment to Honoria, that the 
sacred engagement he had just sought and ratified seemed 
to place beyond a doubt ; but she could not, though dis- 
trusting her own opinion on such a subject, help a lurk- 
ing suspicion that Honoria was not worthy of him. She 
had known her cousin long and thoroughly, particularly 
in those years when the character is gradually but irre- 
vocably formed. Nor was she mistaken. Honoria Pent- 
land was entirely without guile, but nature, which had 
gifted her with all external advantages — the brightest 
eyes and every grace of manner — had denied her a heart; 
her every action bore the stamp of self : though hers was 
a selfishness of the most supportable sort, for it took the 
line of seeking to please others as the means of extorting 
universal admiration. This power she had unsparingly 
exercised through one whole season upon all who succes- 
sively came within her sphere. It is true that being 
naturally of a delicate constitution, though a fine com- 
manding form, the first bloom of freshness had somewhat 
suffered in the protracted campaign ; but a quiet autumn 
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and winter had done wonders for her when Sir Frederick 
Fitzallen, who had only just returned to England, first 
saw her that spring. He was a new man, and universally 
ripandu ; but what principally gave zest to her desire to 
captivate him was, that he appeared at first pointedly in- 
different to her. It is impossible ever to speculate accu- 
rately beforehand upon the fortuitous chances which so 
often influence connections for life, yet in Honoria's case 
enough has been said to render the result probable as far 
as she was concerned. 

But how can one account for Fitzallen's conduct ? He 
had left England sincerely attached to Louisa Barford ; 
through all the distractions of which his absence had seen 
the varied commencements and terminations, he had re- 
tained an undiminished sense of her merits. How, then, 
can one account for his having so readily fallen the victim 
to Honoria Pentland ? I fear I can give no more plausible 
reason than that he had steadily determined not to do so— 
a resolution which, when the parties are a susceptible young 
man of one-and-twenty and a beautiful girl of nineteen, 
is very apt to tend to produce that very effect it proposes 
to avoid.* 

But there was another actuating cause — ^though no 
man in the world would more indignai^ly have spumed 
the idea of marrying for money than Frederick Fitz- 
allen — ^yet his fortune was by no means on a par with 
his other advantages. This was peculiarly felt by his 
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mother, Ladj Fitzallen, whose consequently limited join- 
ture had induced her to live for some years in the south 
of France, from which she had just returned with her 
son. Lady Ilonoria Pentland, on the other hand, was 
one of the greatest heiresses of her rank in England. 
Her family was unfortunateljr subject to an insidious 
complaint, which having untimely destroyed two brothers 
and a sister, left her the only living representative of the 
title and fortunes of Pentland. Now Lady Fitzallen was 
aware that this, if badly stated as an inducement to her 
son, might, in his wavering state, only repel by wound- 
ing his delicacy ', she therefore, skilfully enough, merely 
used it as fortunately affording the most satisfactory 
proof of her disinterested attachment to him; that eagerly 
sought as she was on this account by many his superiors 
in worldly station, her preference for him was so evident. 
And certainly it did appear evident, for piqued as she 
was in the outset by his indifference, she perhaps assumed 
more than she really felt. By these means he got gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly entangled to that point at 
which to escape or incur an irrevocable engagement, 
depends almost entirely upon the occurrence or avoid- 
ance of dangerous opportunities. Yet even during the 
eventful scene at the buffet, described by Honoria to her 
cousin Louisa, the recollection of that bower in which 
the account was read by her to whom it was addressed, 
would confusedly obtrude itself, and the words had passed 
bis lipa before he cleatVy eat!\ma.Vfc^ V)Ei«vxVvcL^\y^\m!jort. 
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Sir Frederick and his bride did not remain long 
absent — the period of honeymooning, as of mourning, 
haying been much abridged in modem days; but the 
time, such as it was, seemed to have been sufficient to 
have enlightened them both as to their fitness to depend 
exclusively upon each other for society. Sir Frederick 
resumed his parliamentary duties, in which, since his re- 
turn from abroad, he had much distinguished himself; 
and Lady Honoria appeared by no means inclined to re- 
tire on half pay, as one of the reigning beauties of the 
day. This intention she contrived to make very clear to 
her cousin Louisa, on whom she forced a pseudo-confi- 
dential interview, by closeting her with herself in her 
dressing-room, and in the course of many incoherent 
communications, she showed her plainly that every 
former source of interest had survived her marriage ex- 
cept that she had previously derived from him who was 
now her husband. In the midst of this conversation a 
gentle tap at the door demanded admission. Honoria 
answered, "Oh no? by no means — not now — ^I have a 
stranger with me." Louisa well knew the sound of the 
receding steps which followed this denial. " A stranger !" 
thought she : " yes, henceforward we should indeed be 
strangers.'^ — ^And from that time to this at which I am 
writing they have only thrice seen each other. Each 
meeting was abrupt, hurried, and accidental, and yet no 
events in the intermediate space left half so much im- 
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pression upon the mind of either as did these three dis- 
tant meetings. 

That they did not oflener see each other was not the 
result of studied avoidance, but arose naturally from the 
circumstance of Louisa being little in London, and Sir 
Frederick, though much in town, going little into what 
is called the world. Lady Honoria too had latterly much 
less eagerly sought her cousin's society ; but this arose 
from a cause with which Sir Frederick was not by any 
means connected. Lord Wessex evidently admired Miss 
Barford ; and if there was anything which could at all 
discompose Lady Honoria's usual prosperous equanimity 
it was the idea of a rival. When I say a rival, let it not 
be supposed that she herself cared for Lord Wessex. It 
was only that, as part of her share of universal admira- 
tion, she had long considered that she had an absolute 
right to the refusal of his undivided attentions, and 
therefore any tendency on his part to devote himself to 
her cousin excited her jealousy — if that can be dignified 
with the appellation of jealousy which arose merely from 
alarmed self-love, and a desire of preserving the disrepu- 
table iclat of monopolizing his petits soins. But if in 
England some characters are annihilated by an irresis- 
tible explosion of passion, how many more are wounded 
by the small-shot of vanity ; and at this petty guerilla 
warfare no one was more expert than Lord Wessex : his 
attentions had acquired, no one knew why, a sort of ficti- 
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tious value from fashion; they were always peculiarly 
demonstrative: he seated himself by his victim in the 
most acute angle of flirtation^ and whispered mysteriously 
Bentiments which the town-crier might innocuously 
have proclaimed. The consequence in Lady Honoria's 
case was^ that though their intimates knew, as they said, 
that there was nothing in it, the uninitiated set him 
down as her property ; and she therefore resented what 
she, without the slightest foundation, considered as her 
cousin's attempts to inveigle him. 

The first time Sir Frederick and Miss Barford met was 
the night before she was to leave town, at a celebrated 
ftte. She was leaning on Lord Wessex's arm, who was 
leading her to the dance, and he was escorting an eager 
female politician to the refreshment room. Their eyes 
for. an instant met, whilst there were still many interven- 
ing heads in the crowd between them. At that moment 
gladly would each still have avoided the rencontre, but the 
natural course of the stream, and the efforts of their two 
partners, brought them into close contact, just in the 
doorway through which they had severally to pass. A 
few commonplace words passed between them. It might 
be that " It was hot — ^it was crowded :" why should I 
attempt to record that, of the purport of which they were 
unconscious when they uttered it ? But they had met, 
though theirs had been but a greeting of cold courtesy. 
This was to each an event of such moment that in vain 

1 u 
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Wessex mattered soft things — in vain the politician sug- 
gested severe things — ^the attention of their two com- 
panions was now completely lost to them ; though Inckilj 
the self-complacent vanity of- the one speaker and the 
eager party feeling of the other prevented either from 
perceiving the effect. Miss Barford left town the next 
morning, and as Sir Frederick rarely went ont into the 
world, he was not aware how Honoria was gradually nn-' 
dermining hoth her constitution and reputation^ neither 
of which were robust enough to withstand such an inees^ 
sant career of dissipation. 

The next season Louisa^ at her &ther's request^ 
accepted an invitation &om her nearest neighbor, the 
county member's wife, to acc(Hnpany her to town for a 
few weeks. This lady, occupied with her husband's 
career in parliament, one night obtained access for het- 
self and companion to that concealed spot, from whence^ 
though the brightest eyes are for the time of no avail, a 
quick feminine ear may be regaled with the varied dis* 
plays of parliamentary oratory. It so happened that just 
as Louisa began to think that the pleasure to be derived 
from so uncomfortable a position was a little overrated^ 
a well-known voice riveted her attention. Sir Frederick 
Fitzallen always spoke well, but this night the subjed 
was one which excited the sympathy of his hearers, and 
roused his own energies. And as every successive oheef 
responded to his efforts, and Louisa felt her own heaii 
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beat in agitated triumph against the partition^ on which 
fihe leant, she thought she had never known so happy a 
moment. Long separated by eveiy prudential considera- 
tion from a still beloved object, she had now found an 
occasion, whilst he was unconscious of her vicinity, when 
8he might fervently sympathize in his success. 

As they were preparing to depart. Sir Frederick 
chanced to meet them ; through the obscurity he thought 
he could not be mistaken in the figure, and exclaimed, 
^^ Can it be possible ! Miss Barford, you here V 

" Oh, Sir Frederick I" answered her companion, ''you 
can't think in what raptures this foolish child has been.'' 

Fitzallen answered this merely with an earnest gaze at 
Louisa, in which surprise and pleasure were blended 
with an anxious appeal for confirmation. But though 
liOuisa's recently excited enthusiasm was certainly not 
extinguished by the presence of him who had kindled it, 
still she felt it difficult, almost impossible, to satisfy her- 
self with any manner of expressing to him in words what 
she had felt, and whilst still hesitating, they were sepa- 
rated by the anxiety of her companion to depart, and the 
suspense in which he was thus left by a manner which 
might bespeak either struggling interest or settled aver- 
sion, caused this momentary interview to leave behind it 
a still more durable impression. 

In a few months which followed this second meeting a 
decided change for the worse took place in Lady Hono- 
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ria's health; that recklessness of all care of herself which 
she had always shown^ at length prodaced its inevitahle 
effect upon a frame constitutionally so subject to decay. 
Her beauty had for some time been prematurely on the 
wane. Some stray admirers were still attracted by the 
unnatural brilliancy of her eyes, but the attentions of 
Lord Wessex faded away with those natural roses^ which 
were now supplied by artificial aid ; and though she still 
clung to London and its attractions^ the opinions of h^ 
physicians were imperative^ that nothing could save her 
but an immediate appeal to a warmer climate. 

The untimely end of one so young and lovely as 
Honoria can never be contemplated without regret. Yet 
in her short and brilliant career^ she had tasted all of 
happiness of which perhaps her character was capable, 
and she might perhaps thus be spared a future of morti- 
fication. She had no sins but those of omission to answ^ 
for. She had not fulfilled all the duties of a wife, but 
she had not violated any. She was not calculated to be 
respected in all the relations of life, but though spoilt by 
a wayward childhood of self-indulgence, she had never 
wilfully inflicted pain on any human being, and her 
faults arose rather from an imperfect understanding of 
what her conduct ought to be, than an intentional depar- 
ture from it. 

It was early in the winter of the same year, that in 
one of the wilde&t parts of the romantic pass of Olioul^B 
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which interyenes between Marseilles and Toulon^ the 
loud cracking of postilions' whips^ which in this spot re- 
sounded with peculiar force from rock to rock, announced 
ihe approximation of two equipages coming from opposite 
directions. When they met, in spite of the vociferous 
and confused remonstrances of the servants on each 
carriage, blended with English oaths, the several pos- 
tilions, having on each side performed about half their 
post, stopped, apparently decidedly determined to change 
horses. In the carriage returning from the south was 
one young man alone, dressed in the deepest mourning, 
attended by servants in the same. In the other was one 
young lady, accompanied by an aged and apparently in- 
firm man. The young man, roused by the altercation 
between the servants and postilions, leant forward to 
observe the other carriage, and then hastily leaping out, 
advanced to address those who were in it. The young 
man was Sir Frederick Fitzallen returning after the 
melancholy termination of that disorder, to check whose 
progress the aid of climate had too late been sought. 
The tenants of the other carriage were Miss Barford and 
her invalid parent, for whose complaints, as every other 
prescription had failed, a winter in the south had been 
recommended. 

Fitzallen looked worn and harassed with the afflicting 
scenes he had lately witnessed, and there was on both 
sides much in the peculiar circumstances of this meeting 

1 XJ* 
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wliich rendered it embarrassing, and even during the short 
time occupied in changing horses both felt at a loss on 
what subject to speak. Yet on, parting, as they were 
about to separate far and for long, Fitzallen ventured to 
press Louisa's gloveless hand, and there was in that un- 
expected contact an incident which reassured him, and 
powerfully influenced his feelings for the future. In the 
early days of their intimacy he had presented her with a 
ring } with what feelings offered we will not analyze, but 
ostensibly given for her attention during his protracted 
confinement. There was something in the form of this 
ring which made it distinguishable to the touch ; and as 
he gently pressed her hand, he felt she wore it still. 

Thus they separated — they have not since met — the 
year of mourning has not yet expired. What the next 
Annual may have to communicate the reader must be 
left to cpnjecture. 
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THE REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH. 

** Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against it; for their 
ickedness is come up before me."— — 

** And Jonah began to enter into the city a day's journey, and he cried, 
id said. Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown." 

Jonah, chap. 1 and 3. 

YAST was that city — ^famed that place, 
Where princes sprung from Ninus' race 
Their marble halls had reared, 
Where Baal's lofty temples stood. 
And altars stained with human blood, 
To mock the Lord, appeared. 

Whose giant walls of old renowned. 
With countless domes and towers crowned, 

Kose in majestic force. 
O'er fruitful plains, by whose green side 
The Tigris poured its rapid tide 

In fertilizing course. 

To those proud walls, by vice defiled. 
When impious man Heavens poVr reviled, 
A prophet's voice was borne •, 
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His accents, loud in wrath, proclaimed 
God's awful name, too long defamed 
By heathen pride and scorn. 

"Te men of Nineveh ! awake I 
Ye mad idolaters ! forsake 

Your doomed and sinful land I 
Full is the sad, appointed time 
That waits, o'ercharged with loathsome crime, 

The Lord's avenging hand V* 

Thus spake the holy man of God 

As through the gorgeous streets he trod, 

In angry haste, his way ; 
The dreadful warning quickly spread 
From house to house, ere Jonah fled 

In solitude to pray. 

Uprose a deep yet thrilling cry 
Of anguish — through the lurid sky 

The forked lightning glared. 
While rolling thunder drowned ihe shriek, 
The stoutest heart grew cold and weak^ 

The wisest mind despaired. 

With speechless terror, pale and wild^ 
The mother clasped her startled child 
To her protecting breast^ 
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Hushed was each sport, — ^hushed ev'ry strife, 
Within that city's walls, where life 
Assumed a deathlike rest. 

The warning reached the palace gate, 
Where sat in yain and regal state 

The high Assyrian chief; 
He trembled in his humbled pride. 
He cast his purple robes aside, 

And bowed his head in grief. 

Attended by an eager crowd 

Of nobles, priests, and warriors proud, 

Of men of rank and worth ; 
In deepest mourning garb arrayed. 
With every sign of woe displayed, 

The troubled king went forth. 

It was a grand and fearful sight, 
When in the wild, unearthly light 

Of the red lightning's glare. 
Thousands upon the bended knee 
Deplored Grod's stem but just decree 

In one united prayer : — 

"Oh, Lord of Hosts ! whose Mighty Will 
Can surely save, as surely kill. 
Thy fatal curse remove ! 
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Eeceive our penitence und tears^ 
And turn a p^ple's guilty fears 
Into their grateful love \" 

That prayer was heard !-^Ia merey^ Great^ 
The Lord repressed his yengeful hate 

Towards those who pardon qravedf 
The prophet grieved 3 but heavenly peaoe 
Bade murmuring end and mourning cease^ 

And Nineveh wa3 sieved ! 



Ages have passed !—- The Tigris flows. 
In rushy bed and calm repose^ 

Through wide and lonely plains ; 
But not one single stone, to tell 
Where monarchs ruled and nations fell^ 

Of Nineveh remains. 
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AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 

AMONG- the Jerejahs^ a tribe in Gozerat, it was 
customarj for mothers to kill eveiy female infant^ 
and the race was perpetuated by women fix)m Sada. 

Hattagi had saved two daughters^ G^nda and Dewah^ 
dressed like boys, and brought to Colonel Walker's camp 
to be vaccinated. Walker abolished this infanticide ; yet 
We hear of no equestrian statue, no monument of any 
kind, erected to him in England or India. 

WALKER, HATTAGI, GONDA, BEWAH. 

WALitElt. — Hattagi ! y(m may rest assured that the 
operation is not dangerous to the boys, and that it will 
preserve them in future from the most loathsome and 
devastating of maladies. The worship of the cow in 
tnany countries, and the veneration in which she is held 
throughout the whole of Hindustan, must have originated 
fix>m this benefit. If they have all forgotten the remedy, 
the reason is, that the exterminating pest, after millions 
Were carried off, did not tetum again for veiy many 
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centurieS; so that its application for sixty or seventy 
generations had been unnecessary. 

Hattagi. — I do not fear that it will impair the streDgth 
of the children, or remove an evil by a worse : but will it 
not, like the other, leave marks, and spoil the features. ? 

GoNDA. — Spoil what features, father ? Are we not 
boys? 

Dewah. — Gronda ! be still ! 

Walker. — How is this ? What do they mean, Hattagi? 
Why do you look so discomposed? 

Hattagi. — Ah, children ! you now discover your sex. 
Dissimulation with you will soon grow easier, with me 
never. Praise be to God ! I am a robber, not a merchant: 
falsehood is my abhorrence. Thou knowest the custom 
of our Jerejah tribe : every female our wives bring forth, 
is, in less time and with less trouble, removed from the 
sunshine that falls upon the threshold of life. A drop of 
poppy -juice restores it to the stillness it has just quitted, 
or the parent lays on the lip an unrelendng finger, saying, 
pretty rosebud, thou must breathe no fragrance i I 
must never irrigate , I must never wear thee ! 

Walker. — ^We know this horrid custom. Thou hast 
then broke through it? Eternal glory to thee, Hattagi! 
The peace of God, that dwells in every man's breast 
while he will let it dwell there, be with thee now and 
always I 

Hattagi. — Children I you must keep this secret better 
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than your own. He wishes me the peace of Qod : I 
should be grieved were he condemned to many penances 
fbr it. The Portugnese call it heresy to hope anything 
firom Crod for men of another creed. Will not thy priests, 
like theirs^ force thee to swallow some ass-loads of salt for 
it f When I was last in Goa^ I saw several of them in 
^Is* frocks, and with little wet rods in their hand, put a 
quantity of it into the mouth of a Malay, as we do into 
the mouths of carp and eels, to purify them before we eat 
them; and with the same effect. Incredible what a 
quantity of heresies of all colors it brought up. He would 
have performed his ablutions after this ftinction; and 
never did they appear more necessary; but the priests 
bnffeted him well, and dragged him away, lest, as they 
said, he should relapse into idolatry. You Englishmen 
do not entertain half so much abhorrence of idolatry as 
<iie French and Portuguese do : for I have seen many of 
you wash your hands and &ces without fear and without 
shame ; and it is reported that your women are even still 
less scrupulous. 

You can pardon me the preservation of my girls. So 
careful are you yourselves in the concealment of your 
daughters, that I have heard of several sent over to India, 
to keep them away fix)m the sofa of rajahs and the finger 
of mothers. Even the Portuguese take due precautions. 
None, perhaps, of their little ones, born across the ocean 
are considered worth the expenditure of so long a voyage, 

1 V 
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like yours ; but those who are bom in Qoa are seldom 
left to the mercy of a parent. The yonng creatoies are 
suckled and nursed^ and soon afterwards are sent into 
jdaoes where they are amnsed by bells^ and beads, and 
embroidery, and where none beside their priests and san- 
tons can get access to them. These holy men not only 
save their lives, but treat them with every imaginable 
kindness, teaching them many mysteries. Indeed, they 
perform such a number of good offices in their behalf 
that on this account alone they, after mature deliberation, 
hold it quite unnecessary to hang by the hair or the ribs 
from trees and -columns, or to look up at the sun till they 
are blind. 

Walker. — ^Were I a santon, I should be much of the 
same opinion. 

Gk)NDA. — Oh I no, no, no I so good a man would gladly 
teach us anything, but surely would rather think with 
our blessed dervishes, and would be overjoyed to hang by 
the hair or the ribs to please God. . 

Walker. — Sweet child! We are accustomed to m 
many sights of cruelty on the side of the powerful, that 
our intellects stagger under us, until we fiincy we see in 
the mightiest of beings the most cruel. Does not eveiy 
kind action, every fond word of your &ther, please yoa 
greatly? 

GoNDA. — ^Every one: but I am little; all things 
.please me. 
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Walkjsb. — Well; Hattagi, thou art not little ; tell me^ 
then^ does not every caress of these chUdron awaken all 
thy tenderness ? 

Hattagi. — ^It makes me bless myself that I gave them 
life; and it makes me bless God that he destined me to 
preserve it 

Walkeb. — ^It opens to thee in the deserts of life the 
two most exuberant and refreshing sources of earthly hap- 
piness — ^love and piety. And if either of these little ones 
should cut a foot with a stone^ or prick a finger widi a 
thoni; would it delight thee ? 

Hattagi. — A drop of their blood is worth all mine : 
the stone would lame me; the thorn would pierce my 
eyeball. 

Walkeb. — ^Wise Hattagi! for tender love is true 
wisdom^ the truest wisdom being perfect happiness. 
Thinkest thou Qod less wise^ less beneficent than thy- 
self; or beUer pleased with the sufferings of his crea- 
tures? • 

GoNDA. — ^No; God is wiser even than my fether^ and 
quite as kiiid: for, God has done many things which my 
father could never do nor understand; he tells us : and 
God has made us all three happy ; and my fiither has 
made happy only me and Dewah. He seems to love no 
one else in the world; and now we are with him, he 
seldom goes forth to demand his tribute of the rajahs ; 
and is grown so idle, he permits them to take it from 
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eyery poor laborer; so that in time; a rajah will begin to 
think himself as brave and honest a man as a robber. 
Cannot you alter this ? Why do you smile ? 

Walker. — ^We Englishmen exercise both dignities, 
and, therefore, are quite impartial; but we must not in- 
terfere with Hattagi and his subsidiaiy rajahs. Have 
you lately been at Goa, Hattagi? 

Hattagi. — ^Not very. 

Walker. — ^Nevertheless, you appear to have paid 
great attention to their religious rites. 

Hattagi. — They are better oflf than you are in those 
matters. I would advise yott to establish a fishery as 
near as possible to the coasts of their territory, and seize 
upon their salt-works for curing the fish. 

Walker. — ^Why so ? 

Hattagi. — ^They have several kinds which are efieo- 
tual remedies for sins. I do not know whether they 
have any that are preventives; nor does that seem a 
consideration in their religion. Indeed, why should it ? 
when the most flagrant crime can be extinguished by put- 
ting a fish against it, with a trifle of gold or silver at head 
and tail. 

Walker. — ^Very ingenious contrivance. 

Hattagi. — ^I would not offend; but surely their priests 
outdo yours ? 

Walker. — ^In the application of fish ? or what ? 

Hattagi. — ^When I say it of yours, I say it also of 
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owm, in one thing. We liare people amongst ns wlio can 
snbdne oar wont serpents by singing: theirs manage a 
great one^ of which; perhaps, yon may have heard some 
account; and make him appear and disappear, and devonr 
one man and spare another, although of the same size and 
flavor; which the wisest of our serpent-singers cannot do 
with the most tractable and the best-conditioned snake. 

GoNPA. — Oh, my dear fiither ! what are you saying ? 
You would make these infidels as great as those of the 
true &itlL Be sure it is all deception ; and we have 
ju^lers as good as theirs. We alone have real miracles, 
framed on purpose for us ; not false ones, like those of the 
Mahometans and Portuguese. 

WaIiKEB. — ^What are theirs, my dear f 

GtoNPA. — ^I do not know : I only know they are &]se 
ones. 

Hattagi. — ^Who told thee all this, child ? 

GoNDA.— -Whenever a holy man of our blessed Mth 
has come to visit you, he seized the opportunity, as he 
told me, if you were away for a moment, to enlighten 
and instruct me, taking my hand and kissing me, and 
telling me to believe him in everything, as I would 
Yishnou; and assuring me that nothing is very hateful 
but unbelief, and that I may do what I like, if I believe. 

Walkeb. — ^And what was your answer? 

GoNDA. — ^I leapt and danced for joy, and cried, Hay I 
indeed^ Then IwiU hdteve everything ; for then Imay 

I v» 
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fdOow my dearykiher aU aver Gttzerat; andj if ever he 
Mhauld be wounded ctgaxn^ I may take out my finest ehawl 
(/or he gave me two), and tear it, and tie it round the 
jpiaee. 

Hattagi. — Chieftain, I did well to save this girl. And 
thou, timid, tender Dewah, wilt thou, too, follow me all 
over Gozerat. 

Dewah. — Father 1 1 am afraid of elephants, and horses, 
and armed men : I should run away. 

Hattaoi. — ^What then wilt thou do for me ! 

Dewah. — I can do nothing. 

Hattagi (to himUlf), — I saved her; yes, I am glad I 
saved her. I only wish I had not questioned her : she 
pains me now for the first time. He has heard her : Oh, 
this is worst. I might forget it, can he ? Child ! why 
art thou afraid ? 

Dewah. — ^I am two years younger than Gk>nda. 

Hattagi. — ^But the women of Sada would slay thee 
certainly, wert thou left behind, and, perhaps, with 
stripes and tortures, for having so long escaped. 

Dewah. — ^I do not fear women : they dress rice, and 
weave robes, and gather flowers. 

Hattagi. — ^Dewah I I fear for thee mcHre than thou 
fearest for thyself. 

Dewah. — ^Dear, dear father ! I am ready to go with 
you all over Guzerat, and be afraid of anything as much 
as you are, if you will only let me. I tremble to think I 
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could do nothing if a wicked man should try to woand 
you, or even, if only a tiger came unawares upon you. I 
could but shriek and pray; and it is not always that 
Yishnou hears in time. And now, &ther! do 
remember, that although Gtmda has two shawls, I have 
one ; and she likes both hers better than mine ! If ever 
you are hurt anywhere — ah, gracious God, forbid it I — 
take mine first. I will try to help her. How can I ? 
how can I ? I cannot see you eyen now. I shall cry all 
the way through Guzerat. For shame, Gonda ! I am but 
nine years old, and you are eleven. Do girls at your age 
ever cry ? Is there one tear left upon my cheek ? 

Hattagi. — ^By my soul, there is one on mine, worth 
an empire to me. 

Dewah. — ^Vishnou ! hear me in thy happy world I and 
never let Gonda tear her shawl for my father ! 

Hattagi. — ^And should it please Yishnou to take thy 
father away? 

Dewah. — I would cling to him, and kiss him from 
one end of heaven to the other. 

Hattagi. — Yishnou would not let thee come back 
again. 

Dewah. — ^Hush ! hush ! would you ask him ? Do not 
let him hear what you are saying. 

Hattagi. — Chieftain I this is, indeed, the peace of 
God. May he spare you to me, pure and placid souls ! 
rendering pure and placid everything around you I And 
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have thousands like you been cast away ? One innocent 
smile of yours hath more virtue in it than all manhood, 
is more powerfiil than all wealthy and more beautiful than 
all glory. I possess new life ; I will take a new name'^— 
the daughter-gifted Hattagi. 

*The OrientaU are fond of taking an additional name from some Iwtantte 
oeenrrenee. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE KEEDS. 

A VOICE of music swells from jonder reeds^ 
Where flits on feeble wing the rising blast^ 
Low as the sound when gentle Fitj pleads^ 
Or lone remembrance mourns the cherished past; 
Now, with wild notes upon the waters cast, 
like solemn voices joined in holy strain; — 
Anon with measures Intermingling fast. 
As peals the distant choir, — ^and hushed again, 
like Hope that cheers Despair — or Grief that weeps in 
vain! 

It is the native harmony of earth, — 
The slow, and awftd hymn of solitude ; — 
A melting strain which owns no mortal birth, 
But breathed by Nature, in her softest mood, 
From heath, or sunless grove, or mountain rude^ 
Where fountains in their leafy twilight rise. 
And blooms that graceful tenant of the wood, 
Griefs golden emblem, with the plant which vies 
In name with Friendship's self, in hue like summer'&^kl^. 
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And well the Arcadian Deity of yore^ 
Beneath the shade of moss-grown boughs reclined, 
Where nodding thickets crowned the pebbled shore, 
And raised the reed its answer to the wind, 
Amidst the whispered melody might find 
The infant breathings of that conquering power, 
The first, and mightiest mistress of the mind. 
While laste Affliction's storm, or Danger's hour, 
Baising the drooping soul, as dews the withered flower. 

Sigh on, thou breeze ! and ye*, light leaves, that make 
The forest musical, the desert mild. 
And fill with sounds of peace each rustling brake ; 
Be tuneful still ! — amidst this pathless wild, 
The western sky with clouds of glory piled. 
Night's star above — earth — ocean calm below. 
And fair as when creation's morning siftiled ; 
I would not change the strains which ye bestow, 
For all that art can teach — ^for all that skill can show. 
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THE EAKTHQUAKE. 

A RHAPSODY. 

i 

< mt SHI AUTHOR Of «DBXAM8 Of THX LAND AHD 8XA." 

HOW strange is human pride! The very glohe 
which we inhabit is bnt a speck in the immense 
espanse of the creation^ invisible from the first fixed star 
A-Hihat star, a speck to as in bulk is to our sun as Andes 
■ip an- ant-hill. What then are we? Hast thou ever 
atood upon the brow of some high mountain^ reader ? 
Hast thou 6Tor gazed^ thence, over the summits of a 
himdred rival peaks^ over a hundred plains, a hundred 
vaUeyS; all, from thy lofly station, reduced before the eye 
to gentle undulations, fading into the blue distance, com- 
mingling with the skies? Let us ascend the beetling 
Oatskill. What is that little glistening object, standing 
in the centre of one of those yellow spots that chequer 
the low grounds, down by yon curving rivulet, like a 
solitary pawn on its square on the chess-board. That 
rivulet is a mighty river — the pride of a mighty sove- 
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reignty — ^tbe highway of the commerce of nations ; that 
glistening object is the palace of a wealthy citizen ; those 
yellow spots his multitude of farms, on which is based 
his power. Men, as he passes, raise the hat and bow 
the head to him ; senates have hung, attentive on his 
speech ; he is a magnate of the land : admired and 
envied, hated and be-praised, a mover of thei millions, 
and a prince among his fellows. Proud, among nobles, 
he lifts his stately brow; yet here we look down upon 
many sovereignties; palaces, and hamlets, not by tens, 
or hundreds, but by thousands, lie noteless at our feet, 
lost in the general mass of the vast forest, or the broad 
green of interminable meadows, or the brown and yellow 
lichen-covered mountain sides, abrupt and savage, or be- 
neath the soft ethereal veil of distance ; here Gralileo's 
tube that drew the stars from the far heavens but barely 
shows the hall of wealth, the hovel of the poor, like 
freckles on the beautiful face of nature, reposing in her 
majesty. Wipe out those yellow spots, let that glisten- 
ing object be fired to light, on his way to havoc, some 
invader with his band of emmets, whom men call heroes, 
if successful : — let it sink in ashes — ^let the broad mantle 
of the forest flow over and absorb that multitude of 
farms, as the waves of time shall roll over the memory 
of their possessors : — say, wouldst thou miss this micro- 
scopic greatness ? Would the light of its expiring flame 
redden this towering eminence above the earthbom mists 
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through which all things appear, below, enlarged by the 
obscurity around; "men like trees walking*' — spiritual 
things like giant shadows, vague ! Here, where we look 
up to God, through a clear sky, how mean appear the 
little mounds of brick and marble, the narrow bounda- 
ries of territorial rights, when we compare the loftiest 
edifice, the broadest excavation with which human 
power has roughened the mere surface of the earth, with 
the eternal hills, as they are called by those with whom 
a few short centuries seem like a limitless duration. 

Eternal hills ! Fools ! can they not read Time's records 
in the rocks ? Gather me up a fragment. What is this? 
Thou stony monitor, thou wert the prison once of an in- 
habitant of the vast profound. Thy course was run 
before man trod the land — be/ore land was I Eace after 
race of thy successors lie buried in successive layers, 
making the earth one vast mausoleum, like to the ceme- 
tery of a crowded capital, where generation after genera- 
tion wipes out the memory of its predecessor, pushes its 
fathers from their ^^JinaV* beds, and takes their place. 
Yet each, the youngest of these races, antedates the 
" eternal hills ;" and these, their monuments, commingled 
with our own, shall long survive when other hills arise 
from out the unfathomable abyss, and man — his history 
lost, his only relics stony effigies, dug by perhaps superior 
beings, from the soil — may point another, a moral on 
eternity. 

1 w 
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We sit vibrating between the eternal elements of fire 
and water, upon the half-hardened crust of a young 
world — the conflict of chemical elements struggling per- 
petually for an exit from the deep central cave of incan- 
descent lava. Gases accumulate ; a portion of the solid 
surface falls into the boiling lake ; a wave spreads wide 
and far through the Yulcanean halls — and provinces are 
shaken, cities lie whelmed beneath the sea, mountains 
are forced from the bosom of the deep, the noblest monu- 
ments of human skill are crumbled into dust, the hopes 
and lovely sympathies of social life are buried in despair 
among the broken fragments of desolate hearth-stones. 
Yet are these vast convulsions mere gentle admonitions, 
teaching us the instability of all things earthly. The 
&te of races, nations, individuals, is still the same ; the 
law of this world is eternal change ; the only state of 
being that can claim the high soul's deep respect lies far 
beyond. How idle then the boast of human greatness ! 
How far more noble is the Christian spirit, which, gazing 
calmly upon storm and earthquake, can raise its thought 
to heaven, ai^d truly utter, '^ None of these things move 
mer 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALHAMA. 

The story upon which the following ballad is founded, occurs iii the last 
▼oinme of Conde^s " History of the Arabs in Spain.'' It is there said to be 
a fact : — nothing has been added, bat names to the persons concerned. 

THE Moslem star was on the wane. 
Eclipsed the Paynim powers; 
And the haughty lord of Christian Spain 

Besieged Granada's towers ; 
GronsalvO; with a hundred knights 

Of Leon's chivalrie, 
Well posted on Alhama's heights^ 
Staid succor from the sea. 

One mom a Moorish youth was led 

To hrave Gronsalvo's tent; 
His escort from the field had fled^ 

And his horse had falFn, o'erspent; 
He hung his head in speechless grief^ 

As the tear rolled down his cheek, 
And scornful looked each mail^ chief. 

To behold a youth so weak. 
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" Is it a girl," Gk)Dsalyo cries, 

'' That in our toils is caught ? 
That thus it weeps, in woman's guise, 

Where its fierce forefathers fought ?" 
"Nay, hear my tale," exclaimed the youth, 

His eye one moment bright'ning, 
" And Allah, if I speak not truth. 

Consume me with his lightning ! 

"From beauteous Malaga I came, 

But by no beaten way ; 
Superb Granada was my aim, — 

Woe, woe the luckless day ! 
For had I in my journey sped 

To Darro's rushing water. 
This morn Zorayda I had wed, 

Granada's fairest daughter ! 

" If pity then, or love's sweet power, 

E'er touched thy gallant breast. 
But grant me freedom for an hour, — 

To the oar I give the rest; 
These few bright moments yield in grace, 

My mournful fate to tell. 
To see once more Zorayda's face, 

And take my long farewell !" 
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Gk)Dsalyo had no marble heart. 

Albeit his look was stemf 
He bade the Moorish youth depart, 

And ere set of sun return : 
Each pass and strait the chieftain eyed, 

Yet sometimes turned his head, 
To mark how down the mountain side 

His captive featly sped. 

The Sierra's dazzling peak of snow 

Yet blushed with rosy light, 
When again the grieving Moor bowed low 

Before the Christian knight ; 
But alone he came not, as he went, 

For a damsel pressed his arm. 
Faint as a rose by tempests bent. 

And quivering with akrm. 

Awhile they stood in speechless gloom ; 

She looked at him and wept ; 
And the knights, still reckless of his doom. 

An equal silence kept : 
At length the maid unveiled her head. 

She knelt at the chieftain's knee. 
Few were the stifled words she said. 

But he well could guess the plea. 

1 w* 
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'' Gazul, thy captiye^ Christian knight. 

Is here by his solemn vow; — 
He was my lover yesternight, 

He is my husband now I . 
Without him life to me is vain, 

And its sounding pi^eants hollow 
With him I've promised to remain ; 

Him — ^him alone, I follow. 

'^'Twas for me he dared, unwisely brave 

The ambushed road to take ; 
He was your foe, he is your slave. 

But he suffers for my sake ; 
Ah ! then, hu love still let me share. 

To whom I've pledged my oath ; 
The fetters, if you will, prepare. 

But let them bind us both !"' 

Knights, little used to pity, sighed. 

They softened to his suit ; 
Fgr her voice to their hearts was felt to glide 

Like music from a lute ; 
" Our arms," Gonsalvo said, " achieve 

The buttress, not the bower; 
My falchion's edged the oak to cleave, 

And not to crush the flower/' 
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" Peace be to both ; you both are free ! 

Live happy ; and when e'er 
To you a Christian bends his knee, 

Believe Oonsalvo there !" 
They silent kissed his robes^ and sped 

To their own dear Darro's water, 
And thus Oazul Zorayda wed, 

Granada's noblest daughter ! 
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AN EASTERN STORY. 



TBOM A BABV M8. 



DURING the tedious hours that too often intervene 
in the domestic seclusion of Eastern life, a relief 
firpm its monotony is not unfrequently sought by the 
sultan and sultana, in resorting to an apartment which 
overlooks the court, commanding a distinct view of the 
ingress and egress of all who approach or leave the palace. 
Here, reclined on her ottoman, and shaded by curtains 
and blinds, the favorite can observe, without being ob- 
served; while the sultan, luxuriously laid on a couch, in 
a more remote part of the chamber, resigns himself, with 
closed eyes, to the dokefar nientCy his sultana informing 
him of all who make their entrances or exits, and giving 
him her comments thereupon. 

In one of these chambers reclined the Sultan Mustapha 
and his sultana, who, though little known in history, 
were greatly esteemed by their subjects for their wisdom; 
but above all, for that affability which, perhaps, is not the 
least proof of it in monarchs, though it is the one most 
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easily yet rarely practised. While the sultana opened 
her lustrous eyes^ in the hope of discovering some object 
to amuse her vacant mind, and the sultan closed hisj 
from indolence, an individual, crossing the oojirt, and en« 
tering the palace, excited her curiosity. 

This man had long followed the occupation of a fisher* 
man, and supported a large family by the sale of what he 
caught : he was clever, and well versed in all that cun- 
ning which is so common in the East, and to which, 
necessity frequently obliged him to have recourse. He 
had had the good fortune to catch a khereet, of a size 
rarely met with in that species ; and, thinking it a pity 
that so fine a fish should be cut into small portions for 
the market, to suit the convenience of ordinary customers, 
he' resolved on presenting it to his sovereign; and re« 
paired with this proud specimen of his sport, to the royal 
palace. No sooner had he entered the door beneath the 
sitting-room of the sultan, than he was summoned to ap^ 
pear before him, and to explain the object of his visit. 

^< Fortune/' said the fisherman, ''has given me this 
fine khereet, which appeared to me of such uncommon 
size and beauty, that I scrupled to send it to tfie market; 
and, knowing that no one's table was so well suited to 
receive it as your majesty's I have brought it here to lay 
it at your feet, and to beg you to accept it." 

^'Makbool, makbool — ^the gift is welcome," said the 
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sultan. ''Here^ are a hundred gold mahbdobs; take 
them and prosper." 

The grateful and delighted fisherman kissed the ground 
before him, 4ind retired; but, scarcely had he left the 
room^ when the sultana upbraided her husband, for his 
extravagant generosity. 

^^ How/' said she, '' could you think of giving the man 
a hundred mahbdobs for a paltry fish? A hundred 
mahbdobs ! Would not one be much more than it is 
worth ? Had you given him five, the present would have 
been a noble one, and he would have had cause to bless 
you, and to pray that your life maybe long; but to throw 
away a hundred mahbdobs in such a manner is absurd. 
I have no patience with you; men have no discretion. Do 
call him back, and take them from him. I desire that 
you do." 

^^ How," said the sultan, ^^ can I take away a gift ? it 
would be unworthy of a monarch." 

^^ Not at all : has not he who gives, a right to reclaim 
his gift ?" 

" A right I yes, but how mean would it be. Would it 
not be said that Sultan Mustapha was capricious, and did 
not know his own mind ?" 

^' Well, then," said the sultana, ^'make some excuse; 
but take back the money you must." 

^' Yet what excuse can I make ; what can I say ?" 

^' Say I oh, ask him if the fish is a male or a female ; 
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and if he answers a male^ say I wanted a female ; and if 
he tells you it is a female^ say you wanted a male/' 

The fisherman was sent for^ and brought back. 

'^ Tell me/' said the sultan^ '' is that fish a male^ or a 
female ?" 

*^ I beg your majesty's pardon^ it would be a disgrace 
to my beard if I spoke an untruth ; this kind of fish is 
both male and female." 

The sultan could say no more ; the fisherman saved hia 
hundred mahbdobs and the plans of the angry sultana 
were defeated. But^ seeing that the fisherman was 
aware of the snare that had been laid for him^ and admir- 
ing the ingenious manner in which he had extricated 
himself, the sultan doubled the present ; and once more 
dismissed him with good wishes for his prosperity. The 
indignation of the sultana was excessive ; all complaint, 
however, was in vain, and she was silent. The fisherman 
walked slowly across the court, carrying the sack which 
contained the money on his shoulder; but hearing one of 
the gold coins fall upon the hard ground,, he stopped to 
look for it; and, after searching for some time, found it, 
and then proceeded on his way. 

" Look," said the sultana, ^^ observe the avarice of that 
wretch ; one mahbdob fell from his bag, and, not contented 
with the hundred and ninety-nine that remained, he has 
had the meanness to stop to pick it up, and even to toil 
in searching for it. Could he not have left it for some 
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of our servants who might chance to pass that way, and 
find it ? What a vile monster I Do call him back, and 
take it all away from him. I would have him bastina- 
doed; he really deserves any punishment; the stick 
would be too lenient for such a sordid creature. By your 
head I I " 

'^Well, well, you shall be satisfied. I really do think 
his meanness deserves a severe punishment, and the 
money shall be taken from him.'' 

The fisherman was sent for, and brought again into the 
royal presence. . 

"Why," said the sultan, "could you not leave that 
one mahb<k)b which fell to the ground, and rest content-ed 
with the hundred and ninety-nine that remained? Could 
you not spare it for some one of my servants who, acci- 
dentally passing that way, might have found it, and 
blessed me for his good luck ? Are you so covetous ? 
and that, too, after all my liberality to you V 

" It was originally my intention,'' replied the fisherman, 
" to have done as you suggest. I was actually pursuing 
my way, resolved to leave the coin where it fell, when it 
occurred to me that your majesty's sacred head and 
revered name were inscribed upon it ; and I thought that 
if any one happened inadvertently to put his foot upon 
it, and trample upon that blessed head and name, the 
&ult would have been mine : and I should never have 
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forgiven myself for my neglect in leaving it on the 
ground." 

With this reply, the saltan was delighted; and, in- 
wardly commending his quickness, he presented him with 
another two hundred mahbdobs. Then, convinced of his 
folly in permitting the imprudent interference of the 
Queen, he issued a proclamation, that no man for the 
future should on any account listen to the advice of his 
wife : a proclamation which, if rumor be true, is said to 
have decreased his popularity with the wives rather more 
than it increased it with the husbands throughout his 
empire, and to have led to insurrection in public and in- 
subordination in private. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER IT. 

BY L. E. L. 
I. 

DO you remember that purple twilight's falliog, 
As if it were the atmosphere of some iaiiy land ? 
One pale star to its lingering kindred calling, 

Was alone in the sky of all night's spirit band. 
To and fro, mournfully the oak boughs were swinging, 

For a soil warm wind put the branches aside ; 
Afar a little river wound through the meadow, singing 

To the tall grass and wild flowers hanging o'er its tide. 
Down at our feet the blue violets were growing. 

We saw not their blossoms, but we felt that they were 
fair. 
For the firesh and fragrant rain of young April's bestow- 
ing; 
Fell from their leaves as they opened to the air. 

Deep fell the shadows round, each could see only 
The dark outline softening of the other's &ce ; 

Thick closed the trees above, earth held no such lonely^ 
Nor, as we then deemed, bo lovely a place. 
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Sweet was the silence^ but sweeter was it broken 

By words such as Love whispers once in his youth^ 
When leaf^ star, and night, are each taken for a token, 

And a witness^ though we doubted not, of such stain- 
less truth ; 
Hope with its fever, and memory with its sorrow. 

Came not o'er a moment, whose joy stood alone : 
There are some days which never know a morrow, 

And the day when Love first finds utterance is one — 
Do you remember it ? 

Still the blue violets by the oak are shaded. 
Time in that quiet grove has left no trace ; 

But as the colors of this picture are faded, 
So are the colors the heart threw o'er the place. 

Passion and picture were each a fair delusion, 
Tears have washed the brightness of each away ; 

Why should we wake from such beautiful illusion. 
To know that life's happiness was lavished on a day ? 

And yet we are not false mid absence and mid strangers ; 
Mid trial and mid time, how dearly we've loved on ; 

Faithful through all that the faith of love endangers, 
Though we feel that the dream of our earlier love is gone. 

We have heard the heart's religion, its holy truth 
derided, 
And the sneer, if not admitted has yet profaned ; 
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By the world's many busy cares our thoughts have 
been diyided, 
And selfishness ha^ hardened whatever ground it gained. 
When I think how that affection is blessed beyond all 
measure^ 
The last best trace of heaven our earth retains^ 
I marvel how ambition^ or vanity^ or pleasure^ 

E'er have power to relax^ or to break its gentle chains. 
My spirit ponders mournfully, my eyes are dim with 
weeping. 
Aside for a moment all life's worldliness is cast; 
The flowers and the green leaves their summer watch are 
keeping, - 
And I dream beneath their shadow of the shadow of 
the past. 

Do you remember it ? 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT OP THE ANGEL TO 

THE SHEPHERDS. 

BT THE KKY. ALBERT BAKNES. 

And there were in the same country, shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. And lo ! the angel of the Lord came 
upon them,- and the glory of the Lord shone round about them ; and they 
were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of gpreat joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you : Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying. Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. — ^Lukb ii. 
8-U. 

THE angel came to annouDce the birth of the Saviour. 
We may suppose that the night was calm. The 
flocks were lying quietly around; the shepherds were 
awake to guard them from danger. The stars shone 
brightly above them, and nature was still. To men in 
the situation of the shepherds, it was not an unnatural 
employment to contemplate the heavens — to observe the 
stars as they moved on in their silent and majestic course 

1 X* 
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— to observe when a new star arose^ and when one which 
they had watched^ sank into the west — ^to mark the place 
of the planets^ as compared with their situation in former 
times — to follow in their slow circuit, those that travelled 
round the pole — to fancy the stars grouped into figures 
of animals and men — to inquire what these wandering 
fires were, and what they might reveal of God — and to 
lift their thoughts in speechless, but sublime devotio^, 
to Him who made them all. This was an old employ- 
ment for men occupied as they were — for it was in this 
way that the study of astronomy began on the plains of 
Chaldea. 

To them, thus engaged in the silent contemplation of 
the heavens, and perchance as pious Jews, when watch- 
ing the course of some bright star, meditating on the 
predicted time when '^ a star should arise out of Jacob,'' 
an angel suddenly appeared. Perhaps they saw a light 
in the distance which they took to be a new star. Per- 
haps, dim at first, it gradually brightened and expanded. 
Perhaps it took the obscure form of a celestial being, and 
as it drew nearer, the form became more distinct; the 
light became more intense; the stars faded away in the 
increasing brightness ; the celestial visitant hovered over 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them. 

The visits of angels to our world have been said to be 
^^ few and fiir between." Yet these dwellers in higher 
worlds have come down from time to time to the earth; 
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and it is not unreasonable to suppose that they would 
come. What is more natural than to suppose^ that, as 
benevolent beings, they would feel a special interest in 
any manifestation of the character and purposes of the 
Deity, relating to the wretched, to the sinAil^ to the lost, 
to those who are exposed to danger ? If there is a raoe 
that is fallen, and that may be recovered ; if there is a 
class that is, in human language, unfortunate, and that 
may be aided ; if there are those who are exposed to the 
malicious arts of beings superior to themselves in skill 
and power, and that may be defended ; and if, in behalf 
of such sufferers and wanderers, there is any manifesta- 
tion of kindness on the part of the Deity, and any service 
which they can render in executing his purposes of 
benevolence, it is to be presumed that they would be 
ready to show their interest in such a race. This is the 
characteristic of a holy mind — ^for it is its very nature to 
pity the wandering, to sympathize with those that suffer, 
and to hasten to the relief of those who are in danger. 

And this accords with all that we know of the angels. 
In vision, Jacob saw them ascending and descending on 
a ladder which reached from earth to heaven, and the 
Saviour said that, in like manner, they would be seen 
ascending and descending on the Son of Man \ thousands 
and tens of thousands accompanied the Crod of Israel 
when he came down on the holy mount to give the law ; 
they accompanied the Eedeemer in his goings, singing his 
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advent in Bethlehem, meeting him when tempted in the 
wilderness, strengthening his human nature when ex- 
hausted in the garden of Gethsemane, watching his tomh 
when he rose, and announcing to his sad and dejected 
disciples, the fact that he had ascended to heaven. They 
bore the departing Lazarus up to Abraham's bosom, and 
they '^ come forth to minister to those who shall be heirs 
of salvation/' ^' The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them who fear him, and delivereth them/' an angel 
announced to the shepherds that a Saviour was bom. 

What interest it may be asked, had the angels in this ? 
Two answers may be given to this question. 

1st. They had the interest which results from the fact 
that they desire to learn all of Grod and of his ways which 
can be learned. The birth of a Saviour for man was an 
important event even to the inhabitants of heaven. It 
was a new manifestation of the divine character, purposes, 
and plans. It could not but have an important bearing 
on the divine government. It had relation to the salva- 
tion of a fallen race. It was somehow connected with 
the manifestation of mercy; with a disclosure of the 
method by which sinners may be saved ; with the question 
how the law of Gtod could be maintained, while the sinner 
was forgiven ; with the glory that should result to Gk)d 
from the incarnation and atonement. 

It is with reference to these things that they come 
down to our world. It is not to admire the magnitude 
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of our earth that tliej visit it — ^for it is amongst the least 
of the worlds which the Almighty has made. It is not 
to contemplate the height of oar mountains, the sublimity 
of our water£sdls, the length and grandeur of our riyerSy 
the beauty of our valleys and prairies, the fragrance of 
our flowers, the awfulness of the tempest, the majesty of 
the ocean, or the splendor of the sky at night, that they 
come, for in all these respects there is reason to suppose 
that the wonders of other worlds far surpass ours. It is 
not to admire our works of art, our architecture, sculpture, 
or painting; not to study our books of science, poetry, or 
devotion; not to hang enraptured on the lips of our 
orators ; not to follow with applause our heroes to the field 
of carnage, or to welcome back the conqueror laden with 
the spoils of victory, for however these things may appear 
to mortals, they can have little to interest angelic minds. 
Nor in all the accounts which we have of the visitations 
of those celestial beings to our earth, is there an intima- 
tion that they have turned aside from their high purpose 
of mercy to admire what man has reared, or what he 
regards as so magnificent and wonderful. Have they 
come to visit the Pyramids, the Mausoleum, the Parthenon, 
the Coliseum, the works of Phidias, of Eubens, of CanovaF 
Have they lingered with delight around Marathon, of 
Leuctra, or Pharsalia, or Waterloo? No. They have 
come to learn not what man can do in his works of art. 
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in his prowess in battle^ or his eloquence in the forani; 
but what Grod does for his salvation. 

2d. They had the interest which results from beneyo- 
lence. It was not that they were to be personally bene- 
fited by the advent of the Redeemer to our world — ^for 
they were hofy, and had no need of redemption. It was 
not that they could carry the glad tidings to any of their 
own race who had fallen — for the redemption was not to 
be provided for those of angelic rank fidlen into sin :--^it 
was because they felt a sympathy for the wants and 
errors of suffering man. It was just that which warms 
the heart of benevolence eveiywhere when glad tidings 
can be conveyed to the suffering and the sad. 
* The fact which the angel came to announce was the 
birth of a Saviour. It was not the birth of a hero^ to go 
forth at the head of armies to subdue the nations ; it was 
not the birth of a prince, to occupy in splendor an heredi- 
tary throne ; it was not the birth of a philosopher, to 
enrol his name with those of the sages of the world ; it 
was not that of a founder of kingdoms, to record his 
name by the side of those who founded Assyria and 
Babylon : — ^it was the birth of him who was forever to 
occupy the lonely pre-eminence of being a Saviour of lost 
men. Humble in the circumstances of his birth ; of a 
poor and unhonored family ; with none to usher in his 
appearing with worldly pomp and grandeur, he was yet 
to occupy a throne more magnificent than that of David 
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and Solomon^ and to reign over an empire infinitely more 
far-spread and enduring than that of Semiramis^ of 
Cyrus, or of the Caesars. 

It may be a^ed why the angel came to make this an- 
nouncement to shepherds f Two answers may be given 
to this question. Perhaps it was that there might be 
brought to remembrance the beautiful prophecies which 
spoke of him as a shepherd — '^ he shall feed his flock as 
a sbepherd ; he shall gather the lambs in his bosom.'' 
Perhaps, as the shepherds belonged to an humble class, 
to intimate that the '^glad tidings'' of salvation would 
find its friends first among those of that class. At his 
first appearing, therefore, it was shown by the message 
which announced his advent that his gospel was not 
designed primarily, or mainly, or exclusively for kings 
and nobles, but that it made its way down to humble 
ranks, to be welcomed by them, and to raise them up to 
be " kings and priests unto Grod." 
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A DREAM. 

BT MB8. BABAH T. BOLTOM. 

IWANDEEED where the sunshine and the shade 
Were alternating bj a sparkling river. 
As gentle zephyrs roved along, and made 
The forest branches quiver. 

My inmost spirit felt and blest the power 

Of universal love, from heaven descending; 
It ruled the faiiy scene, it ruled the hour, 
All pure and bright things blending; 

The white mist trailing over vales and rills, 

Its garments spotless as a bride's adorning, 
Soared up, away, above the old blue' hills, 
To kiss the brow of morning. 

The dewy leaves, dependent from the trees. 

Turned up coquettishly their shining &ces. 
And whispered fondly, as the sighing breeze 
Wooed them to his embraces. 
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The wavelets dancing o'er the golden sands. 
To pleasant musicy with a graceM motion. 
Donned bridal wreaths of foam, and linked their hands 
To journey to the ocean. 

The flowers unfolding in the morning beam, 

To bloom an9 breathe, by human hearts neglected, 
Leant gently o'er the bosom of the stream. 
To see themselves reflected. 

The birds sang matins to the cheering light, 

And then soared up in pairs on tours of pleasure, 
Until the sparkle of their wings so bright, 
Was lost in heaven's far azure. 

From every blooming shrub and towering tree 

Arose the voice of some small insect hummer. 
That spent in fragrance, beauty, love, and glee. 
Its bright, brief life of summer. 

And there, amidst the music, light, and bloom, 

Half hidden by the orange boughs entwining, 
I met the loved, the cherished one, for whom 
My longing soul was pining. 

I felt the hot blood glowing (m my cheek, 

I almost heard my raptured heartstrings beating; 
But he was all unmoved, nor deigned to speak 
One kindly word of greeting, 
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I breaihed with trembling lips his treasured namC; 
And whispered words of love in tones that faltered; 
I gazed upon his face, it was the same — 
The samo; but oh 1 how altered. 

Altered; because the soul was wanting there — 

The soul that bathed it with a dreamy splendor; 
The soul that gave to brow and eye so fair, 
A light so warm and tender. 

I yearned to hear the voice that thrilled of old, 
like pleasant musio; ever kind and cheerful, 
To see the eye, so passionless and cold. 
Unbend its gaze so fearful. 

But there; with pallid cheeky and lips apart. 

He stood with folded hands in deathlike stillness. 
Until the life-tide circling in my heart 
Seemed freezing in its chiUness. 

I did not note the burning tears I shed, 

Nor count the weary hours I stood beside him; 
I knew that love and happiness were dead, 
And yet I did not chide him. 

To my sad heart the mystic book of life 

Disclosed the darkest lesson on its pages, 
And moments fraught with agony and strife 
Seemed long-enduring ages. 
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I whispered burning words of love in vain, 

I spoke of bygone scenes of joy and sadness, 
I know not what I said, my burning brain 
Was goaded on to madness. 

I told him of his vow, in other hours, 

To love me till his heart should cease its beating; 
I cheered me then, as dew drops cheer the flowers, 
Alas ! it was as fleeting. 

I told him I had thought of him at night. 

When every other weary one was sleeping. 
Until the eyes, that he had called so bright. 
Grew dull and dim with weeping. 

And only Hope, the angel in my heart. 

That sung to me, in sweet, bewitching numbers 
That death alone would rend our souls apart. 
Could lull me to my slumbers. 

That blessed Hope would sing to me no more— 
A fiend had robbed her of her starry token — 
Her power to soothe my anxious soul was o'er. 
Her golden lyre was broken. 

And still, no word replying moved his lips — 

No feeling lit his cheek with life-like flashes ; 
And motionless, above his eye's eclipse. 
Hung long and raven lashes. 
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There, like a statue; pale and cold and stilly 

He stood; without one sign of recognition; 
Until my heart was palsied with the chill 
Of ghostly superstition. 

Then came the bitter thought that he was dead- 

That I beheld his image but in seeming — 
I shrieked; and shrieking started from my bed — 
Thank heayeu; I had been dreaming. 
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THE LOVE SECRET. 



BT KATE SUTHERLAND. 



fc fc "¥"1 DWARD is to be in London next week," said 

fri Mrs. Ravensworth; "and I trust, Edith, that 

you will meet him with the frankness he is entitled to 



receive." 



Edith Hamilton, who stood behind the chair of her 
aunt, did not make any answer. 

Mrs. Ravensworth continued — " Edward's father was 
your father's own brother. A man of nobler spirit never 
moved on English soil; and I hear that Edward is the 
worthy son of a worthy sire." 

" K he were as pure and perfect as an angel, aunt," 
replied Edith, "it would be all the same to me. I have 
never seen him, and cannot, therefore, meet him as one 
who has a right to claim my hand." 

" Your father gave you away when you were a child, 
Edith; and Edward comes now to claim you by virtue of 
this betrothal." 

"While I love the memory of my father, and honor 
him as a child should honor a parent," said Edith, with 
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much seriousness, '^ I do not admit his right to give me 
away in marriage while I was yet a child. And, more- 
over, I do not think the man who would seek to con- 
summate su^ a marriage contract, worthy of any mai- 
den's love. Only the heart that yields a free consent is 
worth haying, and the man who would take any other is 
utterly unworthy Q&any woman's regi|rd. By this rule I 
judge Edward to be unworthy, no miitter what his father 
may have been." 

" Then you mean," said Mrs. Ravensworth, " delibe- 
rately to violate the solemn contract made by your father 
with the father of Edward ?" 

'* I cannot receive Edward as anything but a stranger^" 
replied Edith. " It will not mend the error of my father 
for me to commit a still greater one." 

"How commit a still greater one?" inquired Mrs. 
Bavensworth. 

" Destroy the very foundation of a true marriage — 
freedom of choice and consent. There would be no 
freedom of choice on his part, and no privilege of consent 
on mine. Happiness could not follow such a union, and 
to enter into it would be doing a great wrong. No, aunt; 
I cannot receive Edward in any other way than as a 
stranger — for such he is." 

*' There is a clause in your father's will that you may 
have forgotten, Edith," said her aunt. 

" That which makes me penniless if I do not many 
Edward Hamden?" 
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"Yes.'' 

" No— I have not foi^tten it, aunt." 

" And you mean to brave that consequence ?" 

"In a choice of evils we always take the least." Edith's 
voice trembled. 

Mrs. Eavensworth did not reply for some moments. 
While she sat silent, the half-closed door near which 
Edith stood, and towards which her aunt's back was 
tufned, softly opened, and a handsome youth, between 
whom and Edith glances of intelligence instantly passed, 
presented the startled maiden with a beautiM white rose, 
and then noiselessly retired. 

. It was nearly a minute before Mrs. Ravensworth re- 
sumed the light employment in which she was engaged^ 
and as she did so, she said— 

" Many a foolish young girl gets her head turned with 
those gay gallants at our fashionable watering-places, and 
imagines that she has won a heart when the object of her 
vain regard never felt the throb of a truly unselfish and 
noble impulse." 

The crimson deepened on Edith's cheeks and brow, 
and as she lifted her eyes, she saw herself in a large 
mirror opposite, with her aunt's calm eyes steadily fixed 
upon her. To turn her face partly away, so that it could 
no longer be reflected from the mirror, was the work 
of an instant. In a few moments she said — 

. " Let young and foolish girb get their heads turned if 
they will. But I trust I am in no daii^<&x " 
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" I am not so sure of that. Those who think them- 
selves most secure, are generally in the greatest danger. 
Who is the youth with whom you danced last evening ? 
I don't remember to have seen him here before.'' 

" His name is Evelyn." There was a slight tremor in 
Edith's voice. 

" How came you to know him ?" 

" I met him here last season." 

"You did?" 

" Yes, ma'am. And I danced with him last night. 
Was there any harm in that ?" The maiden's voice had 
regained its firmness. 

" I didn't say there was," returned Mrs. Bavensworth, 
who again relapsed into silence. Not long after, she 
said — "I think we will return to London on Thursday." 

" So soon !" Edith spoke in a di^ppointed voice. 

" Do you find it so very pleasant here ?" said the aunt, 
a little ironically. 

" I have not complained of its being dull, aunt," re- 
plied Edith. " But if you wish to return on Thursday, I 
will be ready to accompany you." 

Soon after this, Edith Hamilton left her aunt's room, 
and went to one of the drawing-rooms of the hotel at 
which they were staying, where she sat down near a 
recess window that overlooked a beautiftil promenade. 
She had been here only a few minutes, when she was 
joined by a handsome youth, to whom Edith said — 
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" How could you venture to the door of my aunt's 
parlor ? Fm half afraid she detected your presence, for 
she said, immediately aflerwards, that we would return to 
London on the day after to-morrow." 

" So soon ! Well, I'll be there next week, and it will 
be strange if, with your consent, we don't meet often." 

" Edward Hamden is expected in a few days," replied 
Edith, her voice slightly faltering. 

Her companion looked at her searchingly for a few 
moments, and then said — 

" You have never met him ?" 

" Never." 

" But when you do meet him, the repugnance you 
now feel may instantly vanish." 

A shadow passed over Edith's face, and she answered 
in a voice that showed the remark — ^the tone of which 
conveyed more than the words themselves — ^to have been 
felt as a question of her constancy. 

'^ Can one whose heart is all unknown to me, one who 
must think of me with a feeling of dislike because of 
bonds and pledges, prove a nearer or a dearer friend 
than"— 

Edith did not finish the sentence. But that was not 
needed. The glance of rebuking tenderness cast upon 
her companion, expressed all that her lips had failed to 
utter. 

" But you do not know me, Edith," said the young man 
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y heart says differently/' was Edith's lowly spoken 
reply. 

Evelyn pressed the maiden's hand, and looked into 
her face with an earnest, loving expression. 

Mrs. Eavensworth, to whose care Edith had been con- 
signed, on the death of her father, had never been 
pleased with the unwise contract made by the parents of 
her niece and Edward Hamden. The latter had been 
for ten years in Paris and Italy, travelling and pursuing 
his studies. These being completed, in obedience to the 
will of a deceased parent, he was about returning to 
London to meet his future wife. No correspondence had 
taken place between the parties to this unnatural con- 
tract ; and from the time of Edward's letter, when he 
announced to Mrs. Kavensworth his proposed visit, it 
was plain that his feelings were as little interested in his 
future partner as were hers in him. 

During the two or three days that Mrs. Kavensworth 
and her niece remained at the watering-place, Edith and 
young Evelyn met frequently ; but, as far as possible, at 
times when they supposed the particular attention of the 
aunt would not be drawn towards them in such a man- 
ner as to penetrate their loved secret. When, at length, 
they parted, it was with an understanding that they 
were to meet in London. 

On returning to the city, the thoughts of Edith re- 
verted more directly to the fact of Edward Hamden's 
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approaching yisit^ and; in spite of all her efforts to remain 
undisturbed in her feelings^ the near approach of this 
event agitated her. Mrs. EAvensworth frequently 
alluded to the subject, and eamestlj pressed upon Edith 
the consideration of her duty to her parent, as well as 
the consequences that must follow her disregard of the 
contract which had been made. But the more she 
talked on this subject, the more firm was Edith in ex- 
pressing her determination not to do violence to her feel- 
ings in a matter so vital to her happiness. 

The day at length came upon which Edward Hamden 
was to arrive. Edith appeared, in the morning, with a 
disturbed air. It was plain to the closely observing eyes 
of her aunt, that she had not passed a night of refresh- 
ing sleep. 

^^ I trust, my dear niece,'^ she said, after they had re- 
tired from the breakfast table, where but little food had 
been taken, '< that you will not exhibit towards Edward, 
on meeting him, any of the preconceived and unjust 
antipathy you entertain. Let your feelings, at least, re- 
main uncommitted for or against him.^^ 

^^ Aunt Helen, it is useless to talk to me in this way,^' 
Edith replied, with more than her usual warmth. ^^ The 
simple fact of an obligation to love puts a gulf between 
us. My heart turns from him as from an enemy. I 
will meet him with politeness ; but it must be cold and 
formal. To ask of me more, is to ask what I cannot 
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give. I only wish that he possessed the manliness I 
would have had if similarly situated. Were this so, I 
would now be free by his act, not my own." 

Seeing that all she urged but made the feelings of 
Edith oppose themselves more strongly to the young man, 
Mrs. Ravensworth ceased to sp^ak upon the subject, and 
the former was lefl to brood with a deeply disturbed 
heart over the approaching interview with one who had 
come to claim a hand that she resolutely determined not 
to yield. 

About twelve o'clock, Mrs. Ravensworth came to 
Edith's room and 'announced the arrival of Edward 
Hamden. The maiden's face became pale and her lips 
quivered. 

"K I could but be spared an interview," she mur- 
mured. << But that is more than I can ask." 

"How weak you are, Edith," replied her aunt, in a 
tone of reproof. 

" I will join you in the drawing-room in half an hour," 
said Edith, speaking more calmly. 

Mrs. Ravensworth retired and left Edith again to her 
own thoughts. She sat for nearly the whole of the time 
she had mentioned. Then rising hurriedly, she made a 
few changes in her attire; after which she descended 
to the drawing-room with a step that was far from being 
firm. 

So noiselessly did she enter the apartment where 
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Hamden awaited her, that neither her aunt nor the 
young man perceived her presence for some moments; 
and she had time to examine his appearance, and to read 
the lineaments of his half-averted face. While she stood 
thus observing him, her countenance suddenly flushed, 
and she bent forward with a look of surprise and eager- 
ness. At this moment the young man became aware 
that she had entered, and rising up quickly advanced to 
meet her. 

" Evelyn !" exclaimed Edith, striking her hands toge- 
ther, the moment he turned towards her. 

" Edith ! my own Edith !" returned the young man, as 
he grasped -her hand, and ventured a warm kiss on her 
beautiful lips. ^'Not Evelyn, but Hamden. Our parents 
betrothed us while we were yet too young to give or 
withhold consent. Both, as we grew older, felt this 
pledge as a heart-sickening constraint. But we met as 
strangers, and I saw that you were all my soul could de- 
sire. I sought your regard, and won it. No obligation 
but love now binds us." 

The young man then turned to Mrs. Eavensworth, and 
said — 

" You see, madam, that we are not strangers.'* 

Instead of looking surprised, Mrs. Eavensworth smiled 
calmly, and answered — 

" No — it would be singular if you vere, Loye-tokenp 
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don't generally pasS; nor familiar meetings take place 
between strangers*" 

"Love-tokens, Aunt Helen?" fell from the lips of 
Edith, as she turned partly away from Hamden, and 
looked inquiringly at her relative. 

"Yes, dear," returned Mrs. BAvensworth. "White 
roses, for instance. You saw your own blushing face in 
the mirror, did you not ?" 

"The mirror! Then you saw Edward present the 
rose ?" 

" And did you know me I" inquired the young man. 

" One who knew your father as well as I did, could 
not fail to know the son. I penetrated your love secret 
as soon as it was known to yourselves." 

" Aunt Helen !" exclaimed Edith, hiding her face on 
the neck of her kind relative, "how have I been 
deceived ?" 

"Happily, I trust, love," returned Mrs. EAvensworth, 
tenderly. 

"Most happily! My heart swells with gladness 
almost to bursting," came murmuring from the lips of 
the joyftil maiden. 
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STANZAS. 

BT THE LADT EMMELINE STUABT-WORTLET. 

WHEN the sweet bulbul thrills the perfumed breeze. 
And; crescent-crowned; gleam those pomegranate 
trees, 
And thy caique shoots through the slumbering seas, 
' Remember me I remember me ! 
I passionately pray of thee ! 

When thou hast left this bright and blessed shore. 
Perhaps to breathe its heavenly bits no more, 
And home seems dearer than 'twas e'er before, 

Remember me ! remember me ! 

I passionately pray of thee ! 

When the last flash of daylight is declining. 

When Persian bowers are round thy head entwining, 

When Persian eyes are all about thee shining. 

Remember me ! remember me ! 

I passionately pray of thee ! 
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When thou hast met with careless hearts and cold^ 
Hearts that young love may touch but never hold. 
Not changeless as the loved and left of old — 

Remember me ! remember me ! 

I passionately pray of thee I 

When this world's griefs shall come to cloud thy brow, 
When this world's smiles shall charm thee not as now. 
When light, life, love, and all are dimmed below — 

Eemember me ! remember me ! 

I passionately pray of thee ! 

When thy proud soul its faults and follies mourns, 
And the altered heart in thy struck bosom bums, 
And memory unto the past returns, 

Then most, oh, most remember me ! 

I passionately pray of thee ! 
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THE ASPEN. 

WHY quivers the aspen^ when not a breath dis - 
turbs the summer heat ? whilst other trees are 
enjoying repose^ and affording the blessings of shade^ it 
alone knows no rest. 

Pride was its bane ! 

At that dread hour when our Eedeemer suffered, the 
sun hid its light, and all nature quaked, 

The wild beasts of the forest cowered in their dens ; 
not a bird twittered ; not an insect buzzed or chirped : 
the voice of the breeze was hushed in the sultry air, and 
man awaited in alarm the event. 

The trees, shrubs, and flowers, felt the awfulness of 
that hour, and sympathized with each other upon it in 
their own mypterious language. 

The lofty cedar of Lebanon (Plnus cedrus) rustled- 
forth a melancholy sound, and clothed its branches in a 
deeper green, in sign of mourning. 

"Alas ! all is now over !" gently murmured the Salix 
Babylonica (weeping-willow), and swept the Euphrates 
with its mourning branches. 
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The vine-dresser in his vineyard saw that the vine 
wept ; hence, when its fruit was gathered, he called the 
produce Lacrymce ChristL 

A balmj fragrance arose on the Golgotha ; the Ha- 
peris tristis (sweet-smelling night-stock) offered it up, 
to refresh the suffering Son of man. 

The Ins Susiana said to the cypress, "From this 
day will I attire myself in a garb of mourning :" — '^ And 
I," replied the cypress, "will henceforth take up my 
abode among the tombs, in memory of this hour." 

A form flitted through the gloom — ^it was Astarolhj 
the angel of death, on his way to the cross : and when a 
voice was heard to exclaim, " My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?" every branch, leaf, and flower, 
trembled. 

The Populus alone, a tall proud tree, stood unmoved 
on the Golgotha. 

" What are thy sufferings to us ?" it cried ; " we 
plants need no atonement ; we are not fallen !" 

But the angel of death, who heard, this boast, breathed 
upon the haughty tree, and the unfortunate Popdus 
'^as struck as with a palsy. 

Its leaves drooped ; never from that moment have its 
branches found rest; and it is ealled the Populus tremth 
losQy or the aspen, to this day. ' 
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HUMAN LIFE. 

SEARCH all the paths of human life, examine ev^ry 
way 
Through which 'tis given, while here on earth, for erring 

man to stray : 
Though varied each, though different all, they yet in this 

agree — 
Their course is disappointed hope, their end is misery ! 

The soldier falls on battle-plain — ^they call it glory's grave ! 
No friendly hand is there to sooth the death-pangs of 

the brave. 
Through a life of unrequited toil he rushes to his doom ; 
His wearied footstep finds no rest, save in the bloody tomb. 

The sailor wastes his prime of years upon the stormy main. 

Far from the home his childhood loved, which he ne'er 
may see again ; 

Though he'scape the wreck, the desert isle, and the can- 
non's deadly roar. 

Yet cold neglect and an age of pain await him still on 
shore. 
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The statesman no such danger knows, he dreads nor field 

nor flood, 
And his claim the world to govern gives the power of 

doing good ; 
But foes contemn his merits, anguish and shame are near; 
He sinks in death, and a people's curse deep murmurs o'er 

his bier. 

By day, by night, the youth who seek the paths of legal 

fame, 
Must toil for years midst doubts to raise a fortune or a 

name; 
But his anxious cares will fail, till his mind or health 

decays. 
While the blight of hope deferred on his fainting spirit 

preys. 

But the grief which wears the soul is the ardent poet's 

fate. 
To whom fame comes not at all — or if ever, comes too 

late; 
His dream of immortality is early overthrown— 
And scorn shall crush his withered heart, and mark him 

for her own ! 

The merchant sighs for greater wealth, and pines with 

ceaseless care. 
The scholar by his midnight lamp is wasted with despair; 
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While o'er the mass chill Poverty her ragged mantle 

throws, 
And through want they struggle on till their suffering 

course they close. 

E'en the idler cannot vary the common lot of all, 
Though no ambition tempt him, nor the love of gain 

enthrall ; 
In the winter of his age he shall bitterly think o'er 
The useless days, the wasted years, which can return no 

more. 

O'er this world of sin and sadness, thus misery hovers 

still— 
The earth is Sorrow's throne, and its sons must work her 

will; 
While to wearied eyes of mortals no light can pierce the 

gloom. 
Save the flame of fiiith and holy hope which glows beyond 

the tomb. 
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A SPRING FLOWER. 



BY OBAOB OBBBNWOOD. 



ASPRINGr flower, indeed, was our little C , 
dewy and glowing with innocence and beauty ; a 
sweet bud plucked ere it opened to the day, leaving to 
us but ber gentle memory floating in upon our souls like 
a pleasant fragrance. 

Tbe death of a little cbild — ^with what complete and 
weary desolation it fills a home ! How all seems dark 
without the gleam of one bright face — ^how all seems 
silent without the sound of one glad voice — ^how all seems 
cold without the glow of one lost love ! 

But the mother J poor stricken heart, who shall count 
her tears, who shall sound the depths of her affliction ! 
How must she miss that face, that voice, that buried love 
— the fond twining of little arms about her neck, and the 
pressure of soft, warm lips against her own ! And how 
often will she listen unconsciously for the light footstep 
which shall come no more — and how at the mention of 
one ijame, will her heart bleed within her, will she grow 
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faint through all her soul ! How often in the deep night, 
will she wake to miss one dear head from her hosom, and 
stretch forth her arms and call upon her dead in the 
agony of a vain yearning — "Gone, gone forever — ^best 
treasure of my heart — ^young life of my life — ^my child, 
my precious babe ! Why hast thou left me desolate, oh, 
my God r 

This is the language of a mother's intense sorrow in 
the despairing blindness of a first terrible bereavement. 
But with the Christian mother, there succeeds to this 
storm of the soul, a sweet and holy calm, when balmy 
breathings from the celestial shore steal over the troubled 
waters, and the voice of divine love says, '' Peace, be 
still V — ^the thick clouds part above her, grow silvery 
with brightness, and reveal a heaven stany with the 
glorious promises of God. 

Oh, how near to the bereaved mother is the divine 
Master, the meek Eedeemer — for was he not " a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief?" In the hour of her 
utter desolation, when the crushing weight of her anguish 
hath borne her to the earth. He offers not to her faint 
lip, with a terrible mockery, "a goblet of gall and 
vinegar," but a cup filled with holiest consolations — a 
draught of joy eternal, which is the hope of xmmorUdUy, 
She knows — ^that mother — ^that the child lost to her, had 
been found and cared for by the angels ; that its spirit 
hath but passed, like a bird of passage, from the storms 
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and chill air of a wintry land^ to a clime of unending 
summer, whose sunshine is the smile of love, whose 
atmosphere is the breath of peace. She knows that the 
fragile flower which faded on her bosom hath sprung 
into lovelier life and sweeter bloom, in ^' the garden of 
the Lord." 

There is one incident in history which strikingly shows 
the believing mother's indebtedness to the Gospel of 
Christ, " the consoler," and reveals how greatly she is 
blessed above her heathen sister. It is this : — Cleomenes, 
King of Sparta, was imprisoned by one of the Ptolemies. 
He escaped by a bold stratagem, but failing to raise a 
rebellion, fell upon his own sword, and died. Ptolemy> 
greatly exasperated, ordered that the family of the 
Spartan should be put to death. Cratesclea, one of the 
most heroic of Sparta's heroic women, entreated to die 
before her children ; but this was not permitted her — she 
beheld them perish, and as the dagger pierced her own 
bosom, she cried, " Oh, my children, whither are ye 
gone T^ 

Can words convey to the mind more of the agony of 
the soul than these ? Amid the sharp anguish of her 
terrible death, her Bj^irii in a mightier anguish, sent forth 
that cry — " Oh, my children, whither are ye gone ?" — a 
question of fearful import, which there was none to 
answer. The life of earth was fast fading behind, and 
before her lay a realm, shadowy and strange and dim — 
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^^ a voiceless shore/' She hang with unspeakable fear 

over a dark and unfathomable abyss^ into which she had 

seen hurled the children of her love^ and strove to discern 

them ere she plunged herself into that vast gulf which 

sent up no murmur from its black and awful depths. In 

vain, in vain, that last, wild, downward gaze ! In vain 

that listening pause ! She beheld not even the gleam of 

a floating robe on that midnight deep ; she heard not the 

&intest cry of a loved voice, saying — "Here are we, 

come thou to us V* — ^and in blindness and despairing 

frenzy descended her spirit to the dread abyss of death. 

For then the faith in Him "who tasted death for 

our sakes,'' had not come like a sustaining angel to 

receive the falling soul and bear it upward ; the " Star of 

Bethlehem'' had not risen on the night of the grave. 

Then, oh, well might the mother mourn and " refuse to 

be comforted," for Jesus had not said, " Suffer , little 

children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 

such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Ob, young mother, if when from your fond arms you 

lay your dead babe, yet warm with your last embrace, 

tlpon the cold bosom of the earth, your heart is buried 

with it, and you pine and pray for the grave-rest beside 

your darling, think how far more terrible the anguish 

born of the conviction that the gentle and loving tpirti 

had passed into nothingness, as those fair limbs and that 

1 zz 
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when the death-dew settles on the brow of thy babe, 
listen to the divine voice which comes to thy spirit, whis- 
pering, ^< It is well with the child/' In the harsh cup 
of thy sorrow, thou drinkest the pearl of a priceless joy. 
Strew with violets thine infant's coffin-pillow ; place rose- 
buds in its litUe hands; plant many flowers upon its 
grave, for they are faint types of those unfisiding flowers 
which shall spring along its paths^ and crown its brow 
with immortal beauty, in the Paradise of GU>d. And go 
thou often to that grave, at eventide, and sing above it, 
low, sweet hymns of praise ; and it may be, that when 
thy song floats upward, thy child may hear the loved 
voice in the pauses of celestial music, and may descend 
to thee — ^its angel presence be around thee, silent and 
pure as the starlight ! It may then return, though in- 
visibly, to thy fond arms, and hide its cherub face in thy 
bosom. Then shall the breath of its love penetrate to 
thy heart, filling it with tenderness and joy, and ^Hhe 
peace of God^ which passeth all understanding.'' 



THE END. 
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